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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 

The  greatest  excitement  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Russia  for  tbe  last  few  weeks 
since  it  became  known  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  tbe  Zemstvos  of  tbirty-four 
provinces  of  tbe  Empire  were  going  to 
meet  at  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cuss  tbe  necessary  reforms  in  tbe 
general  political  organization  of  tbe 
country.  Tbe  very  fact  that  such  an 
authorization  had  been  granted  was 
equivalent  to  an  invitation  to  discuss  a 
scheme  of  a  Constitution;  and  so  it  was 
understood  everywhere.  When  the 
Zemstvo  delegates  were  leaving  their 
respective  provincial  towns  they  were 
sent  off  by  groups  of  enthusiastic 
friends,  whose  parting  words  were: 
“Return  with  a  Constitution!” 

Their  original  intention  was  to  make 
of  their  conference  a  solemn  official 
gathering  which  would  speak  to  the 
Government  in  its  official  capacity,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  Minister  of  tbe 
Interior  refused  to  grant  the  necessary 
authorization;  and  as  the  Zemstvo 
delegates  declared  that  they  were 
decided  to  meet  nevertheless,  they 
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were  informed  that  they  could  do  so 
only  in  private,  and  that  their  con¬ 
ference  would  be  treated  as  a  private 
gathering,  but  that  their  resolutions 
could  be  banded  by  a  few  delegates  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
through  his  intermediacy  to  tbe  Em¬ 
peror.  This  is  how  this  Conference, 
which  surely  will  become  an  Important 
historical  date,  took  place  on  tbe  19th, 
20tb,  and  21st  of  November  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Tbe  decisions  of  the  Conference  were 
expressed  in  eleven  resolutions,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  are  now  be¬ 
coming  the  programme  of  an  agitation 
which  is  gradually  spreading  all  over 
Russia.  Moreover,  in  contrast  with  all 
the  petitions  addressed  to  tbe  Tsar  on 
previous  occasions  by  certain  Zem¬ 
stvos,  the  present  memorandum  is 
couched  in  far  more  dignified  language 
and  in  definite  terms.  It  begins  by 
mentioning  “the  abnormal  character  of 
State  government  which  has  developed 
since  tbe  beginning  of  the  eighties 
[1881],  and  consists  in  a  complete  es- 
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trangement  of  the  Government  from 
the  people,  and  the  absence  of  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  the  life  of  the  State”  (Section  1). 
“The  present  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  people”— they  say 
further  on — “are  based  on  a  fear  of 
the  people’s  self-administration,  and  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the 
management  of  State  affairs”  (Section 
2).  The  result  of  it  is  that  while  the 
bureaucracy  separates  the  Supreme 
Power  [read  The  Emperor'^  from  the 
nation,  it  thus  creates  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  for  an  entire  lawlessness  in  the 
administration,  in  which  the  personal 
will  of  every  functionary  takes  the 
place  of  law  (Section  3).  This  destroys 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  ham¬ 
pers  the  development  of  the  State 
(Sections  3  and  4).  Consequently,  the 
Zemstvos  express  the  following  de¬ 
siderata,  which  deserve  to  be  given  in 
full,  because  in  such  history-making 
documents  as  this  the  wording  is  al¬ 
most  as  important  as  the  general  idea; 

(5)  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
lawlessness  of  the  Administration,  the 
inviolability  of  the  individual  and  the 
private  dwelling  must  be  proclaimed 
and  thoroughly  carried  out  in  life.  No¬ 
body  can  have  a  punishment  or  any 
restriction  of  bis  rights  Inflicted  upon 
him  without  a  sentence  having  been 
pronounced  to  this  effect  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  magistrate.  For  this  purpose 
it  Is  moreover  necessary  to  establish 
SQch  a  responsibility  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Administration  as  would  allow  of 
tbelr  being  legally  prosecuted  for  each 
breach  of  tbe  law,  in  order  thus  to 
secure  legality  in  the  actions  of  the 
functionaries. 

(6)  For  tbe  full  development  of  tbe 
intellectual  fm'ces  of  the  nation,  as  also 

>  Th«  anudleat  Mlf-adminlatratliig  unit  ia 
DOW  the  diatrict  (“nyesd'O,  which  eoibodlea 
from  100,OW  to  aoo,000  inhabltanta.  The  next 
oalt  below  It,  the  canton  (‘Woloat”)  haa  also  a 
aelf-adndnlatratlon,  bat  only  for  the  peaaanta. 
The  Zematvo  reaolntlon  aaka  for  a  “  aelf-gov- 
emed  canton,"  compoaed  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tanta,  while  the  peaaant  self-government 


tbe  expression  of  the  real  wants  of 
society  and  the  free  exercise  of  public 
opinion,  freedom  of  conscience,  religion, 
speech,  and  press,  as  also  of  meeting 
and  association,  must  be  guaranteed. 

(7)  The  personal  and  political  rights 
of  all  tbe  citizens  of  the  empire  must 
be  equal. 

(8)  Self-administration  being  the 
main  condition  for  the  development  of 
the  political  and  economical  life  of  tbe 
country,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
population  of  Russia  belonging  to  tbe 
class  of  the  peasants,  these  last  must 
be  placed  in  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  self- 
help  and  energy,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  putting  an  end  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  subordinate  and  lawless  position  of 
the  peasants.  Therefore  it  is  necessary; 

(а)  to  equalize  the  rights  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  with  those  of  all  other  classes; 

(б)  to  free  them  from  the  rule  of  the 
Administration  in  all  their  personal 
and  social  affairs;  and  (c)  to  grant  them 
a  regular  form  of  justice. 

(9)  The  provincial  and  the  municipal 
institutions  which  are  the  main  organs 
of  local  life  must  be  placed  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  organs  of 
self-administration,  endowed  with  wide 
powers.  It  is  necessary  for  this  pur¬ 
pose:  (a)  that  the  representation  in  the 
Zemstvos  should  not  be  based  on  class 
principles,  and  that  all  forces  of  the 
population  should  be  summoned,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  take  part  in  that  ad¬ 
ministration;  (b)  that  tbe  Zemstvo  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  people  by  instituting  a  smaller  self- 
administrative  unit;  ^  (c)  that  the  circle 
of  activity  of  the  Zemstvos  and  the 
municipal  institutions  should  include 
all  the  local  needs;  and  (d)  that  these 
institutions  should  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  stability  and  independence,  with¬ 
out  which  no  regular  development  of 
their  activity  and  tbelr  relations  to  the 
organs  of  the  Government  is  possible, 
would  bo  limited  to  the  village  ooDunanlty.  It 
must  be  said  that  all  tbe  peasant  self-govern¬ 
ment,  introduced  in  IWI,  had  been  entirely 
wrecked  under  Alexander  III.  by  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  special  “land-chiefs,”  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  endowed 
with  unlimited  rights. 
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Local  self-government  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(10)  For  creating  and  maintaining  a 
close  intercourse  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Just-mentioned  principles,  and  for 
the  regular  development  of  the  life  of 
the  State,  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  representatives  of  the  nation,  con¬ 
stituting  a  specially  elected  body, 
should  participate  in  the  legislative 
power,  the  establishment  of  the  State's 
budget,  and  the  control  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  [The  minority  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  per¬ 
sons,  accepted  this  paragraph  only  as 
far  as  the  words  “should  participate  in 
the  legislative  power.”] 

(11)  In  view  of  the  gravity  and  the 
difficulties  of  both  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  which  the  nation  is 
now  living  through,  this  private  con¬ 
ference  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
supreme  power  will  call  together  the 
representatives  of’ the  nation.  In  order 
to  lead  our  Fatherland,  with  their  help, 
on  to  a  new  path  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  sense  of  establishing  a 
closer  union  between  the  State’s  au¬ 
thority  and  the  nation. 

This  memorandum,  signed  by  102 
delegates  out  of  104— two  abstaining— 
was  handed  to  Prince  Sviatopolk 
Mirsky,  and  through  him  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Four  more  resolutions  were 
taken  later  on  by  the  same  Conference, 
and  they  offer  a  special  interest,  as 
they  represent  a  first  attempt  at  legis¬ 
lation  upon  a  definite  subject  in  the 
form,  well  known  In  olden  times  in  this 
country,  of  a  Royal  petition.  Three  of 
these  resolutions,  which  concern  edu¬ 
cation,  blame  the  Government  for  its 
negative  attitude  in  this  matter,  and 
ask  full  freedom  for  the  Zemstvos  to 
deal  with  it;  while  the  fourth  demands 
the  abrogation  of  the  state-of-siege  law 
and  an  amnesty  in  the  following  terms: 

Considering  that  the  Law  of  the  26th 
of  August  1881,  embodying  the  Meas¬ 
ures  for  the  Maintenance  of  Order  in 
the  State  [state-of-siege  law]  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  which  favor  the 


development  of  lawlessness  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  breed  popular  discon¬ 
tent,  which  both  stand  in  the  way  of 
mutual  confidence  and  unity  between 
the  Government  and  the  impulatlon,  the 
Conference  finds  that  the  repeal  of  this 
law  is  desirable.  Besides,  taking  Into 
consideration  that  the  system  of  ad¬ 
ministratively  indicted  penalties,  which 
has  been  applied  lately  on  a  large  scale 
in  virtue  of  that  law,  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  victims  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  actions  of  the  Administration 
who  are  now  suffering  various  penalties 
and  limitations  in  their  legal  rights, 
the  Conference  considers  it  its  duty  to 
express  itself  in  favor  of  a  complete 
remission  of  all  penalties  indicted  by 
mere  orders  of  Administration.  It  ex¬ 
presses  at  the  same  time  the  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Power  will  introduce 
pacification  in  the  country  by  an  act 
of  amnesty  for  all  persons  undergoing 
penalties  for  political  offences. 

The  Press  was  not  permitted  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Zemstvo  Conference,  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Its  resolutions;  but  the  latter  were 
hectographed  in  thousands  of  copies  at 
St.  Petersburg,  reprinted  in  a  more  or 
less  clandestine  way  in  many  cities, 
and  spread  broadcast  all  over  Russia. 
On  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  Sviato¬ 
polk  Mirsky  had  made  his  declarations 
about  the  need  of  “confidence  between 
the  Government  and  the  nation”— con¬ 
firming  his  declarations  by  the  release 
of  a  small  number  of  “administrative” 
exiles— the  Press  at  once  adopted  quite  a 
new  tone.  The  need  for  a  new  depar¬ 
ture,  under  which  the  nation  would  be 
called  to  participate  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  began  to  be  expressed 
in  a  very  outspoken  way.  All  the  main 
questions  concerning  the  revision  of 
taxation,  the  necessity  of  not  merely 
returning  to  the  original  law  of  the 
Zemstvos  (altered  in  1890),  but  of  re¬ 
vising  It  in  the  sense  of  an  abolition  of 
the  present  division  Into  “orders”;  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  the  elected 
.lustlces  of  the  Peace,  and  of  granting 
a  thorough  self-government  to  all  the 
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provinces  of  the  Empire;  the  equality 
of  political  rights  of  all  citisens,  and  so 
on— these  and  numbers  of  similar 
questions  are  discussed  now  with  the 
greatest  liberty  in  the  daily  Press,  and 
nobody  conceals  any  longer  bis  disgust 
of  the  reactionary  rigime  which  has 
swayed  Russia  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Of  course,  censorship  continues  to 
make  its  victims.  The  review  Late 
(Pravo)  has  already  received  two  warn¬ 
ings,  and  of  the  two  new  dailies,  one 
(Son  of  the  Fatherland),  which  came  out 
under  a  new  “populist”  editorship,  is 
already  suppressed  for  three  months; 
while  the  other  (Our  Life),  which  has 
Social  Democratic  tendencies,  has  its 
sale  in  the  streets  forbidden.  With  all 
that,  the  Press,  with  a  striking  unan¬ 
imity,  support  the  Zemstvo  resolutions, 
without  naming  them.  Even  the 
Ifovoye  Vremya,  which  has  always 
vacillated  between  ultra-Conservative 
and  Liberal  opinions,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  in  the  upper 
spheres,  is  now  Constitutionalist.  As 
to  the  ultra-reactionary  Prince  Mes- 
chersky,  owner  of  the  Orazhdanin,  he 
has  published  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  articles  against  the  old  rigime 
—only  to  turn  next  day  against  those 
who  demand  a  Constitution.  Since 
1861,  this  gentleman’s  house  has  been 
the  centre  of  a  semi-Slavophile  but 
chiefly  landlord  and  bureaucracy  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  the 
Second.  Hold  was  adroitly  taken  in 
this  centre  of  the  two  successive  heirs 
to  the  throne,  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch 
and  his  brother,  who  became  later  on 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  order  to  secure, 
through  them,  an  overthrow  of  all  the 
reforms  made  by  their  father.*  Now, 
the  Orazhdanin  reflects  the  unsettled 
condition  of  mind  in  the  Winter  Palace 
spheres.  The  Moscow  Qnzette  is  thus 

*  Th*  “Memoirs’’  of  Prince  Mesohersky 
contain  extremely  instructive  data  in  this 
respect. 


the  only  consequent  defender  of  the 
old  rigime.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Press  acquires  a  new  impor¬ 
tance  every  day,  especially  in  Southern, 
South-Western,  and  Soutb-Ehistem  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  have  several  of  these  papers 
before  me,  and  cannot  but  admire  the 
straightforward  and  well-informed  way 
in  which  they  discuss  all  political  ques¬ 
tions.  They  reveal  quite  a  new  provin¬ 
cial  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  in  a 
few  words  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  agitation  provoked  in  Russia  by  the 
Zemstvo  Ck)nference.  To  begin  with, 
“the  Resointions”  were  signed  at  once 
by  numbers  of  persons  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  St.  Petersburg  society,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Zemstvos.  The  same 
is  now  done  in  the  provinces,  so  that 
the  memorandum  of  .the  Zemstvos  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  ultimatum— it  cannot 
be  called  a  petition— addressed  by  the 
educated  portion  of  the  nation  to  the 
Emperor.  In  most  provincial  cities  the 
return  of  the  Zemstvo  delegates  is  be¬ 
ing  made  the  occasion  of  influential 
meetings,  at  which  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  (the  District  As¬ 
semblies  will  follow  suit)  send  to  St. 
Petersburg  their  approval  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions;  while  numbers  of  landlords  and 
other  influential  persons  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  seize  this  opportunity  for  adding 
their  signatures  to  those  of  the  Zem¬ 
stvo  delegates. 

Wherever  a  few  educated  persons 
come  together,  nothing  is  spoken  of  but 
the  coming  Constitution.  Elven  the  ap¬ 
palling  war  has  been  relegated  to  the 
background,  while  the  constitutional 
agitation  takes  every  day  some  new 
form.  In  the  universities,  both  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  Join  it  The  former 
sign  the  resolutions,  while  the  latter 
formulate  similar  resolutions,  or  or¬ 
ganize  street  demonstrations  to  support 
them.  Such  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  already  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Kieff,  and  they  surely  will 
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be  Joined  by  working  men  as  soon  as 
they  spread  southwards.  And  if  they 
are  dispersed  by  force  they  will  result 
in  bloodshed,  of  which  none  can  fore¬ 
see  the  end. 

Another  important  current  in  the 
movement  was  created  by  the  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
Judicial  Law,  which  was  promulgated 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1864.  Large 
meetings  of  lawyers  (avocaU),  followed 
by  banquets,  at  which  all  professions 
of  “intellectuals”  were  represented,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  magistracy 
and,  occasionally,  of  the  administration, 
have  been  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Saratoff,  Minsk,  Tomsk,  and  so 
on;  and  at  all  these  meetings  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Zemstvos,  reinforced  by 
strong  resolutions  requiring  the  repeal 
of  the  exceptional  state-of-siege  law 
and  condemning  the  whole  rigime 
under  which  Russia  Is  now,  was  voted 
and  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  At  Moscow  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  lawyers 
were  worded  very  strongly,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  characteristic 
abstracts: 

“(1)  The  fundamental  principles  of 
Right,  expressed  in  the  Judicial  Law  of 
the  2nd  of  December  1864,  and  which 
recognize  only  such  a  form  of  State 
life,  in  which  all  the  actions  of  all  are 
submitted  to  law,  equal  for  all,  and 
applied  by  the  Courts  with  no  regard  to 
any  outside  influence,  are  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  bureaucratic 
lawlessness  which  endeavors  to  take 
hold  of  every  manifestation  of  life  and 
to  submit  it  to  its  uncontrolled  power.” 
.  .  .  “(4)  The  principle  of  religions  tol¬ 
erance,  proclaimed  in  this  law,  was 
brought  into  non-existence  by  a  series 
of  by-laws  and  circulars,  by  means  of 
which  large  portions  of  the  population 
were  placed  into  special  categories,  and 
deprived  of  important  personal,  family 
iuid  property  rights— and  this,  not  for 
crimes  of  theirs,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
legal  sentences,  but  merely  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 


science,  and  by  mere  orders  of  the 
Administration.”  .  .  .  “(7)  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  an  independent  Justice,  equal  for 
all,  has  been  reduced  to  nought  by  the 
abolition  of  all  guarantees  of  indepen¬ 
dence”;  and  the  declaration  enumerates 
the  main  by-laws  by  means  of  which 
this  purpose  was  achieved. 

And,  Anally,  their  last  resolution  ex¬ 
presses  what  every  educated  Russian 
is  thinking,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
contains  a  reply  to  the  Tsar’s  manifesto 
of  April  1903.  It  runs  as  follows: 

It  ap];>ears  from  all  the  life  of  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  last  forty  years  that  it  is 
absolutely  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  our  country  the  reign  of 
Right,  so  long  as  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
bureaucracy  continues  to  exist,  even 
though  all  sorts  of  rights  may  be  in¬ 
scribed  in  our  code. 

Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  can 
secure  the  ends  of  Justice  and  law- 
such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
lawyers. 

Striking  facts  were  produced  at  these 
meetings.  Thus,  the  following  figures 
just  published  by  The  Messenger  of  Law 
will  illustrate  the  lawlessness  which 
prevails  under  Nicholas  the  Second  in 
all  matters  concerning  political  of¬ 
fences.  From  1894  till  1901,  not  one 
single  political  affair  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  a  court  of  Justice  or  an  examining 
magistrate.  All  Inquests  were  dealt 
with  by  police  ofiScers  or  functionaries 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  to 
the  numbers  of  such  cases,  they  are 
simply  extravagant.  Thus  in  1903  no 
fewer  than  1988  political  cases,  concern¬ 
ing  5590  persons,  were  opened,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  those  which  were  pending. 
In  the  same  year,  1522  inquests,  involv¬ 
ing  6450  persons,  were  terminated.  Out 
of  this  number  1583  persons  were 
liberated,  45  were  sent  before  courts- 
martial,  and  no  fewer  than  ^867  persons 
were  submitted  to  various  penalties,  in¬ 
cluding  imprisonment,  inflicted  by  the 
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Admini$tration,  tcithout  the  interference 
of  any  magietrate.  Out  of  these,  no 
fencer  than  1502  were  sent  into  exile,  for 
terms  up  to  ten  years,  to  various  re¬ 
mote  provinces  of  Russia  and  Siberia! 
Nothing  on  this  scale  was  done  even 
under  Alexander  the  Third,  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  for  the  last  year  of 
his  reign  being  only  55  (in  1894). 

The  Judicial  Law  of  1864  contained 
certain  guarantees  against  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  of  the  police.  But,  as 
has  been  indicated  during  the  last  few 
days,  already  in  1870  and  1875  the 
preliminary  inquest  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  independent  examining 
magistrates  and  was  handed  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  police  and  the  State  police  of¬ 
ficers.  No  fewer  than  seven  hundred 
by-laws  have  been  issued  since  1864  for 
tearing  the  Judicial  Law  to  pieces— 
limiting  the  rights  of  the  courts,  abol¬ 
ishing  trial  by  Jury  in  numerous  cases, 
and  so  on;  so  that— to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  SaratolT  lawyers’  meeting— 
“all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Second  have  been  annihi¬ 
lated.  This  law  exists  only  in  name.” 

At  the  same  time  the  exceptional 
laws  promulgated  during  the  last  two 
reigns  have  given  to  every  police  of¬ 
ficer,  in  every  province  of  the  Empire, 
the  right  to  arrest  every  Russian  sub¬ 
ject  without  warrant,  and  to  keep  him 
imprisoned  as  a  suspect  for  seven  days 
—and  much  longer  under  various  other 
pretexts— without  incurring  any  re¬ 
sponsibility.  More  than  that.  It  was 
publicly  vouched  at  one  of  the  lawyers’ 
meetings  that  when  arrests  were  made 
en  masse,  simple  policemen  received  in 
advance  printed  and  signed  warrants 
of  arrest  and  searching,  on  which  they 
have  only  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  they  choose  to  ar¬ 
rest!  Let  me  add  that  all  these  resolu¬ 
tions  and  comments  have  been  printed 
In  full,  in  both  the  provincial  and  the 
Moscow  papers,  and  that  the  figures 
•re  tboM  of  official  reports. 


At  St.  Petersburg  the  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Judicial  Law  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  nearly  700  persons— lawyers, 
literary  people,  and  so  on — ^and  their 
resolutions  were  equally  outspoken. 

The  martyrology  of  the  Judicial  Law 
[they  said]  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  autocratic  and 
bureaucratic  regime  which  prevails  In 
Russia  the  most  elementary  conditions 
of  a  regular  civil  life  cannot  be  re¬ 
alized,  and  partial  reforms  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  of  the  State  would  not 
attain  their  aim. 

The  Assembly  confirmed  therefore 
the  resolutions  of  the  Zemstvo  repre¬ 
sentatives,  only  wording  the  chief  ones 
still  more  definitely,  in  the  following 
terms: 

3.  That  all  laws  be  made  and  taxes 
established  only  with  the  participation 
and  the  consent  of  representatives, 
freely  elected  by  all  the  nation. 

4.  That  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers  before  the  Assembly  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  nation  should  be 
introduced,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
legality  of  the  actions  and  the  orders 
of  the  Administration. 

For  this  purpose,  and  in  view  of  the 
extremely  difficult  conditions  in  which 
the  country  is  now  Involved,  the  As¬ 
sembly  demanded  the  immediate  con¬ 
vocation  “of  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
freely  elected  by  the  people,”  and  “a 
complete  and  unconditional  amnesty 
for  all  political  and  religious  offences,” 
as  well  as  measures  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  and  the  possibility  of  responsi¬ 
ble  elections,  and  also  the  inviolability 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  67S 
persons,  and  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  the^ 
Judicial  Law  being  over,  the  agitation, 
has  already  taken  a  new  form.  It  is 
the  municipalities,  beginning  with 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  now 
pass  the  same  resolutions.  They  ask 
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for  the  aboMtion  of  the  exceptional 
laws  and  for  the  convocation  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly,  and  they  Insist 
upon  holding  a  general  Conference  of 
representatives  of  all  the  Russian 
cities  and  towns,  which  would  certain¬ 
ly  express  the  same  desires. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reactionary 
party  is  also  at  work,  and  a  meeting 
of  reactionists  took  place  at  the  bouse 
of  Pobiedonostseff,  In  order  to  discuss 
how  to  put  a  stop  to  the  constitutional 
movement.  They  will  leave,  of  course, 
not  a  stone  unturned  to  Influence  the 
Tsar  In  this  direction,  and,  to  begin 
with,  they  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  con¬ 
voking  meetings  of  the  nobility  in  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  They  expected  that 
such  meetings  would  vote  against  a 
Constitution.  But,  beginning  with  Mos¬ 
cow,  they  met  with  a  complete  fiasco; 
the  Moscow  nobility  adopted  the  same 
resolutions  as  the  Zemstvos.  More 
than  that.  A  new  movement  was  set 
on  foot,  in  the  old  capital,  in  the  same 
direction.  A  few  days  ago,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society, 
one  of  the  members  proposed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
exceptional  state-of-slege  law  promul¬ 
gated  in  1881.  He  met  with  some  op¬ 
position,  but  after  brilliant  speeches 
had  been  pronounced  in  support  of  the 
resolution  it  was  voted  with  only  one 
dissentient. 

One  may  expect  now  that  many  other 
societies,  economic  and  scientific,  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  Moscow 
agriculturists.  In  the  meantime  the 
public  libraries,  both  municipal  and 

*  Here  ta  a  reaoiation  passed  on  the  9th  of 
December  by  the  Zadneprovsk  pnblio  library 
at  Smolensk,  and  published  In  the  Rnssian 
papers :  —  “  After  having  heard  the  statement 
of  the  committee  concerning  the  difflcnlties 
standing  in  its  way  the  meeting  decided  to 
ask  from  the  Minister  of  Interior:  (1)  The 
abolition  of  the  by-laws  according  to  which 
the  administration  and  the  helpers  of  the 
library  have  to  receive  the  investiture  of  the 
Government;  (2)  that  all  books  allowed  to 
clronlate  la  Russia  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in 


supported  by  private  contributions, 
have  inaugurated  a  movement  for  de¬ 
manding  a  release  from  the  rigors  of 
censorship.  There  is  in  Russia  a  spe¬ 
cial  censorship  for  the  libraries,  and 
even  out  of  those  books  which  have 
been  published  in  Russia  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  censorship  many  works, 
chiefly  historical  and  political,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  kept  in  the  circulating 
libraries.  The  Smolensk  public  library 
has  now  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  asking  for  the  abolition  of 
these  restrictions,  and  this  petition  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  many  others  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  more  so  as  simply 
prohibitive  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  the  village  libraries,  the  public 
lectures,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
domain  of  popular  education.  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  ail  the  above 
resolutions  the  form  to  be  given  to  rep¬ 
resentative  government  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  Must  Russia  have  two 
Houses  or  one?  Will  she  have  seven  or 
nine  Parliaments  (like  Canada)  and  a 
Federal  Senate?  What  extension  is  to  be 
given  to  the  federative  principle?  And 
so  on.  All  these  matters  have  not  yet 
been  discussed  in  detail.  It  isonly  known 
that  some  Zemstvo  delegates,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Shipoff,  are  dis¬ 
cussing  these  vital  questions.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  Zemstvos  exist  in  thirty- 
four  provinces  only,  out  of  fifty,  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia  proper,  and  there  are 
besides  Finland,  Poland,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Steppe 
Region,  no  scheme  of  representative 
government  can  be  worked  out  without 

the  library ;  (3)  the  abolition  of  cenaorahlp ; 
(4)  to  permit  edacational  aooietles  to  be 
opened  after  a  mere  notifloatlon.  At  the  same 
time  the  meeting  haa  entrusted  its  committee 
to  inform  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  its 
deep  conviction  that  the  spreading  of  ednca- 
tlon  in  the  country  is  quite  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  speech, 
the  Press,  the  associations  and  meetings 
being  guaranteed.” 
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the  consent  of  these  units.  This  is  why 
the  Idea  of  a  (Constituent  Assembly  is 
gaining  ground.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  the  meantime  is,  that  the  Jacobinist 
4deas  of  the  centralizers  find  but  little 
sympathy  in  Russia,  and  that,  on  the 
'contrary,  the  preyailing  idea  is  that  of 
-a  federation,  with  full  home  rule  for 
its  component  parts,  of  which  Finnish 
home  role  may  be  taken  as  a  practical 
Illustration. 

Such  are,  then,  op  to  the  18th  of 
December,  the  main  facts  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  agitation  which  is  going  on 
in  Russia.  And  from  all  sides  we  bear 
the  same  questions:  *‘Is  it  really  the 
end  of  autocracy  that  is  coming?  Is 
Russia  going  to  pass  from  autocracy 
to  representative  government,  without 
a  revolution  similar  to  that  of  1789  to 
1793  in  Prance?  Is  the  present  move¬ 
ment  deep  enough  to  attain  its  goal? 
And,  again,  are  the  Tsar  and  bis  near¬ 
est  advisers  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions,  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so  by  popular  uprisings 
and  internal  commotions?” 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  well  understood 
that  there  is  nothing  unforeseen  in  the 
demand  of  a  Constitution,  so  unani¬ 
mously  expressed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  provincial  self-government. 
Over  and  over  again,  for  ,the  last  forty 
years,  they  have  expressed  the  same 
desire,  and  it  is  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  that  they  now  address  similar  de¬ 
mands  to  the  Emperor.  They  did  it 
in  1880-1881.  They  repeated  it  in  1894, 
as  soon  as  Nicholas  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne,  and  again  in  1902  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  (Committees  on  the 
depression  of  agriculture.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  Zemstvos  decided  to 
send  their  own  field-hospitals  to  the 
heat  of  war  (these  hospitals,  by  the 
way,  are  described  as  the  best  in  Man¬ 
churia),  representatives  of  all  the  Zem- 
fetvos  demanded  the  permission  to  meet 
together,  to  agree  upon  Joint  action  in 


the  organization  of  relief  for  the 
wounded,  as  well  as  for  the  families  of 
the  Reservists.  On  both  occasions  the 
authorization  was  refused  and  the 
meetings  forbidden;  but  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  the  Zemstvo  delegates  held 
secret  conferences  at  Moscow  and  dis¬ 
cussed  their  affairs  in  spite  of  the 
menaces  of  Plehve  (Sblpoflf  went  for 
that  into  exile).  And  In  both  cases  they 
concluded  that  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Assembly  had  become  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity.  The  present  move 
is  thus  a  further  development  of  several 
former  ones.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
long-felt  need. 

The  necessity  of  a  representative 
government  for  Russia  was  spoken  of 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Nicholas 
the  First,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Prince  Tatiscbeff  (Alexander  the  Second 
and  his  Times)  that  as  early  as  in  1856 
Alexander  the  Second  had  bad  a  plan 
of  a  Constitution  worked  out.  How¬ 
ever,  precedence  had  to  be  given  then 
to  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the 
terrible  corporal  punishments  then  in 
use  (which  meant  a  judicial  reform); 
besides,  some  sort  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  had  first  to  be  created.  These 
reforms  filled  up  the  years  1859-1866. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  Polish  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  (in  1863),  and  it  was 
then  believed  at  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  uprising 
was  supported  by  promises  of  interven¬ 
tion  given  to  its  leaders  by  the  Western 
Powers. 

This  revolution  had  the  worst  imag¬ 
inable  consequences  for  Russia.  It 
closed  the  reform  period.  Reaction  set 
in— the  reaction  which  has  lasted  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  cost 
Russia  hecatombs  of  her  best  and  most 
devoted  men  and  women.  All  schemes 
of  constitutional  changes  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  we  learn  from  the  same 
author  that  the  reason  which  Alexander 
the  Second  gave  for  this  abandonment 
was  bis  fear  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
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Empire.  He  came  to  Moscow  in  1865, 
and  there,  at  his  Iliynsky  Palace,  he 
received  Golohvastoff— that  same  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Nobility  In  one  of  the  districts 
of  the  Moscow  province  who  had  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Tsar  an  address,  in  the 
name  of  the  nobility  he  represented,  de¬ 
manding  a  Constitution.  The  words 
which  Alexander  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Golohvastoff  during  the  inter¬ 
view  are  most  characteristic:  “I  give 
you  my  word,”  be  said,  “that  on  this 
same  table  I  would  sign  any  Constitu¬ 
tion  you  like  if  I  were  sure  that  this 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Russia.  But 
I  know  that  if  I  did  it  to-day,  to-mor¬ 
row  Russia  would  go  to  pieces.  And 
you  do  not  desire  such  an  issue.  Last 
year  you  yourself  [the  Moscow  no¬ 
bility]  told  me  that,  and  you  were 
the  first  to  say  so.”*  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these 
words.  They  are  Just  what  Alexander 
the  Second  would  have  said,  and  while 
he  was  uttering  them  be  was  quite 
sincere.  But,  as  I  have  explained  in 
my  Memoirs,  his  was  a  very  •ompli- 
cated  nature,  and  while  the  menace  of 
the  Western  Powers,  ready  to  favor  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  must 
have  strongly  impressed  him,  the  Auto¬ 
crat  also  spoke  In  him,  and  still  more 
so  the  man  who  demanded  above  all 
to  be  trusted  implicitly.  On  this  last 
point  he  was  extremely  sensitive. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  giving 
Russia  a  Constitution  was  temporarily 
abandoned;  but  it  cropped  up  again 
ten  years  later.  The  great  movement 
“towards  the  people”  was  then  in  full 
swing.  The  prisons  were  overfiowlng 
with  political  prisoners,  and  a  series 
of  political  trials,  which  bad  taken 
place  with  open  doors,  had  produced  a 

*  They  had  asked  Indeed  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  shonld  be  maintained,  and  that 
Poland  shonld  not  be  separated  from  Rnssia. 

*  See,  for  Instance,  his  article  in  the  “  North 
American  Review,'*  September  1901,  in  which 
he  threw  the  responsibility  for  the  law  in 
virtue  of  which  students,  for  university  dis- 


deep  impression  on  the  public.  There¬ 
upon  Alexander  the  Second  handed  in, 
a  scheme  of  a  Constitution,  to  be  re¬ 
ported  upon  to  the  Professor  of  Civil; 
Law  and  the  author  of  a  book  much, 
spoken  of  on  this  subject— K.  P, 
Pobiedonostseff! 

What  the  appreciations  of  Pobledo-. 
nostseff  were,  we  do  not  know;  bnt^ 
as  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  rep¬ 
resentative  government  in  a  number 
of  works,  we  may  be  certain  that  his 
report  was  negative.  His  ideal  is  a 
Church,  as  strongly  organized  as  the 
Catholic  Church,  permeating  all  the, 
life  of  society  and  assuming,  if  need< 
be,  a  fighting  attitude  against  the  rival’ 
Churches.  Freedom  and  Parliament¬ 
ary  rule  are  the  enemies  of  such  a, 
Church;  consequently,  he  concludes, 
autocracy  must  be  maintained;  and’ 
Russia  is  predestined  to  realize  the. 
happiness  of  the  people  under  the  rod- 
of  the  Church.  The  worst  was  that 
Pobiedonostseff  succeeded  for  years  in, 
maintaining  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
and  only  lately  has  it  become  evident 
that,  although  he  does  not  care  for. 
wealth,  he  cherishes  power  and  is  most 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which, 
be  maintains  his  influence  at  Court.  * 

In  1876  Alexander  the  Second  was. 
thus  besieged  with  doubts.  But  then, 
came  the  uprising  in  Servia,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  War,  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  once, 
more  the  inner  reforms  were  post¬ 
poned.  The  Turkish  War  revealed, 
however,  such  depths  of  disorganize-, 
tion  in  the  State  machine  that,  once  it 
was  over,  the  time  had  apparently, 
come  for  making  a  serious  move  in  the. 
constitutional  direction.  Discontent 
was  general,  and  when  the  trial  of 
“The  Hundred  and  Ninety-three”  be- 

tarbances,  were  marched  aa  private  soldiers 
to  Port  Artbar — a  law  qf  wkirk,  we  now  luow, 
he  himeelf  wot  the  promoter,  and  which  led 
to  snch  serlons  disturbances  —  upon  the  If  in-. 
Ister  of  Public  Instruction,  already  killed  by 
a  student,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  killed  soon  after  that  by  Balmasholf/ 
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gan  at  the  end  of  1878,  and  full  reports 
of  It  were  given  in  the  papers,  the 
sympathies  of  the  educated  classes 
went  ail  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and 
all  against  their  accusers.  The  moment 
was  opportune;  but  one  of  those  omnip¬ 
otent  functionaries  who  bad  been 
nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  Trfipoff,  gave  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  to  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  years  1878-1881  is 
so  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  that  it 
need  not  be  retold.  How,  immediately 
after  the  excitement  produced  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  above  trial,  Trfepoflf, 
the  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Police, 
.ordered  one  of  the  “politicals”  to  be 
dogged  in  prison;  how  thereupon  V6ra 
Zasulitcb  shot  at  Tr6poff,  and  wounded 
him;  how  Aiexander  the  Second,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Chief  of  the  State  Police, 
Mgzentsoff,  revised  the  relatively  mild 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  Court 
in  the  trial  of  “The  Hundred  and 
Ninety-three,”  and  rendered  them  very 
much  heavier;  how,  in  reply  to  this, 
M6zentsoff  was  killed  in  broad  day¬ 
light;  and  how  this  was  the  beginning 
.of  a  fearful  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  revolutionists, 
which  ended  in  a  wholesale  slaughter 
.and  transportation  to  Siberia  of  the 
best  elements  of  a  whole  generation, 
including  children  sixteen  years  old, 
.and  in  Alexander  the  Second  losing  his 
life— all  this  is  well  known.  It  Is  also 
known  that  he  was  killed  the  very  day 
.that  be  had  made  a  timid  and  belated 
.concession  to  public  opinion  by  de¬ 
ciding  to  submit  to  the  State  Council 
.a  scheme  for  the  convocation  of  an 
Assemblie  des  Notables. 

This  scheme  Is  often  described  as  a 
Constitution.  But  Alex^der  the  Second 
himself  never  attributed  to  It  this  mean¬ 
ing.  The  proposal  of  Loris  Melikoflf, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  Tsar 
on  the  17th  of  February  (March  1),  1881, 

•  After  the  Connell  has  voted,  the  Emperor 
.decides  himself  whether  he  accepts  the  opin- 


consisted  In  this:  the  Ministers  were  to 
bring  together  by  the  next  autumn  all 
the  materials  which  they  possessed 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  the 
Central  Government.  Then  special 
Committees,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  Ministries,  as  well 
as  of  persons  invited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose,  would  prepare 
schemes  for  reform  of  the  Central 
Government  “within  the  limits  which 
would  be  Indicated  by  the  Emperor.” 
These  schemes,  before  submitting  them 
to  the  State  Council,  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  general  Commission  com¬ 
posed  as  follows:  (a)  Persons  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  out  of  members  of  the 
above  Committees;  (6)  delegates  from 
the  provinces  in  which  the  Zemstvos 
have  been  introduced— two  delegates 
per  province,  elected  by  the  provincial 
Zemstvos— as  also  delegates  from  a 
few  important  cities;  and  (c)  members 
nominated  by  the  Government  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  provinces  which  had  no 
Zemstvo  institutions.  Only  the  mem¬ 
bers  mentioned  under  (a)  would  have 
the  right  of  voting;  the  others,  (b)  and 
(c),  would  only  express  their  opinions, 
but  not  vote.  The  Commission  Itself 
would  have  no  legislative  power;  its 
resolutions  would  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Council  and  the  Emperor  in  the 
usual  way.* 

This  measure  had  to  be  made  public, 
and  on  the  1st  (13tb)  of  March  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Second  approved  the  draft  of  a 
manifesto  which  had  to  be  issued  to 
this  effect.  He  only  desired  it  to  be 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Ministers  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  He  was  killed,  as  is  well 
known,  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  next 
Committee  of  Ministers,  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  (20th)  of  Alarch,  was 
presided  over  by  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  meeting  fully  approved  the 
manifesto,  which  had  now  only  to  be 

ion  of  the  majority  or  that  of  the  minority. 
This  opinion  becomes  the.law. 
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printed.  But  Alexander  the  Third 
hesitated.  Old  Wilhelm  the  First  had 
advised  him  to  yield;  but  the  reaction¬ 
ary  party,  headed  by  Pobiedonostseff 
and  Katkoflf,  was  very  active  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Katkoff  was  called 
from  Moscow  to  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  Tsar  by  the  side  of  Pobiedonostseff, 
and  Alexander  was  easily  persuaded 
by  Count  Ignatlefif  and  such  a  specialist 
in  police  matters  as  the  PHfet  of 
Paris,  M.  Andrieux,  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  could  easily  be 
crushed.  Whilst  all  this  w^as  going  on 
the  Liberal  Ministers,  who  were  in 
favor  of  constitutional  reforms,  under¬ 
took  nothing  decisive,  and  Alexander 
the  Third,  who  had  already  written  to 
his  brother:  “I  feel  so  happy:  the 
weight  is  off  my  shoulders,  I  am  grant¬ 
ing  a  Constitution,”  yielded  the  other 
way.  On  the  29th  of  April  (11th  of 
May)  he  issued  his  autocratic  mani¬ 
festo,  written  by  Pobiedonostseff,  in 
which  he  declared:  “Amidst  our  afflic¬ 
tion,  the  voice  of  God  orders  us  to 
vigorously  take  the  ruling  power  in 
our  own  hands,  with  faith  In  Provi¬ 
dence  and  trust  in  the  truth  and  might 
of  the  Autocratic  Power  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  reinforce  and  to  protect 
against  all  attacks,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.” 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  personal 
power  was  the  promulgation  of  that 
state-of-siege  law  which,  as  we  saw, 
banded  all  classes  of  Russia  to  the  now 
omnipotent  police  officials,  and  made  of 
Russia  one  great  State  prison.  Thus 
began  those  gloomy  years  1881-1894,  of 
which  none  of  those  who  iived  them 
through  can  think  otherwise  than  as 
of  a  nightmare. 

To  tell  the  troth,  Alexander  the 
Third  was  not  exactly  a  despot  in  his 
heart,  although  be  acted  like  one. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Slavophile, 
Konstantin  Aksakoff,  he  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  mission  of  autocracy 
in  Russia  is  to  give  a  certain  well-being 


to  the  peasants,  which  could  never  be 
attained  under  a  representative 
government.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  even  used  to  say  that  there 
were  only  two  thorough  Socialists, 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  himself.  What 
induced  him  to  say  so  I  do  not  know. 
At  any  rate,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  he  adopted  a  programme  which 
was  explained  in  a  French  review,  in 
an  article  generally  attributed  to 
Turgufmefif. Its  main  points  were: 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  re¬ 
demption  tax  which  the  ex-serfs  paid 
for  their  liberation;  a  radical  change 
in  the  system  of  imperial  taxation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  abolition  of  the  “poll-tax,” 
and  the  excise  on  salt:  measures  facili¬ 
tating  both  the  temporary  migrations 
of  the  peasants  and  emigration  to  the 
Urals  and  Siberia;  rural  banks,  and  so 
on.  Most  of  these  measures  were 
carried  through  during  his  reign;  but 
in  return  the  peasants  were  deprived 
of  some  of  the  most  elementary  per¬ 
sonal  and  civil  rights  which  they  bad 
obtained  under  Alexander  the  Second. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  instead  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  formerly  elected 
by  all  the  population,  special  police 
officers,  nominated  by  the  Governors, 
were  introduced,  and  they  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  most  unlimited  rights 
over  the  village  communities,  and  over 
every  peasant  individually.  Flogging, 
as  in  the  times  of  serfdom,  was  made 
once  more  an  Instrument  of  “educa¬ 
ting”  the  peasants.  Every  rural  police¬ 
man  became  a  governor  of  hia  village. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  were  band¬ 
ed  over  to  Pobiedonostseff.  As  to  the 
Zemstvos,  not  only  were  they  gradually 
transformed  more  and  more  into  mere 
boards  of  administration  under  the 
local  Governor,  but  the  peasants  were 
deprived  of  the  representation  which 
they  hitherto  had  in  that  institution. 

*  See  Stepniak’8  “  KIdk Stork  and  King  Log: 
a  Study  of  Modem  Bnssia.”  3  vols.  London 
(Downey  St  Co.),  1896,  pp.  32  “ aeq." 
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The  police  officers  became  even  more 
omnipotent  than  ever.  If  a  dozen 
schoolmasters  came  together  they  were 
treated  as  conspirators.  The  reforms 
of  1801-1866  were  treated  as  the  work 
of  rank  revolutionists,  and  the  very 
name  of  Alexander  the  Second  became 
suspect.  Never  can  a  foreigner  realize 
the  darkness  of  the  cloud  which  hung 
over  Russia  during  that  unfortunate 
reign.  It  is  only  through  the  deep  note 
of  despair  sounded  in  the  novels  and 
sketches  of  Tchgkolf  and  several  of  his 
contemporaries — “the  men  of  the  eight¬ 
ies’’— that  one  can  get  a  faint  idea  of 
that  gloom. 

However,  man  always  hopes,  and  as 
soon  as  Nicholas  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne  new  hopes  were  awakened. 
I  have  spoken  of  these  hopes  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  and  shown  how 
soon  they  faded  away.  Since  then 
Nicholas  the  Second  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  desire  to  repair  any  one 
of  the  grave  faults  of  his  father,  but 
be  has  added  very  many  new  ones. 

Everywhere  be  and  bis  Ministers 
have  bred  discontent— in  Finland,  in 
Poland,  in  Armenia  (by  plundering  the 
Armenian  Church),  in  Georgia,  in  the 
Zemstvos,  among  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  education,  among  the 
students— In  fact,  everywhere.  But 
that  Is  not  all.  There  is  one  striking 
feature  in  this  reign.  All  these  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
forces  which  endeavored  to  induce  the 
ruler  of  Russia  to  adopt  a  better  policy; 
and  ail  through  these  ten  years  he  him- 
self— so  weak  for  good— found  the  force 
to  resist  them.  At  the  decisive  moment 
be  always  had  enough  energy  to  turn 
the  scales  in  favor  of  reaction  by 
throwing  in  the  weight  of  bis  own  per¬ 
sonal  will.  Every  time  be  interfered  in 
public  matters— be  it  in  the  student 
affairs.  In  Finland,  or  when  be  spoke 
so  insolently  to  the  Zemstvo  delegates 
on  his  advent  to  the  throne— every  time 
his  interference  was  for  bad. 


However,  already  during  the  great 
strikes  of  1895,  and  still  more  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  student  disturbances  of  1897, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  old 
regime  could  not  last  long.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  prosecutions,  a  quite  new 
Russia  had  come  into  existence  since 
1881.  In  the  seventies  it  was  only  the 
youth  which  revolted  against  the  old 
rigime.  In  our  circles  a  man  of  thirty 
was  an  old  man.  In  1897  men  of  all 
ages,  even  men  like  Prince  Viazemskly, 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  the 
Union  of  Writers,  and  thousands  of 
elderly  men  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  Joined  in  a  unanimous  protest 
against  the  autocratic  bureaucracy. 

It  was  then  that  Witte  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  gradual  passage  .from  autoc¬ 
racy  to  some  sort  of  a  constitutional 
regime.  His  Commissions  on  the  Im¬ 
poverishment  of  Agriculture  in  Central 
Russia  were  evidently  meant  to  supply 
that  intermediate  step.  In  every  dis- 
1/lct  of  the  thirty-four  provinces  which 
have  the  Zemstvo  institutions.  Com¬ 
mittees,  composed  of  the  Zemstvos  and 
of  local  men  invited  ad  hoc,  were  asked 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  impov¬ 
erishment.  Most  remarkable  things 
were  said  in  these  Committees,  by 
noblemen  and  functionaries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  simple  peasants— all  coming  to 
one  conclusion:  Russia  cannot  continue 
to  exist  under  the  police  rule  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1881.  Political 
liberties  and  representative  government 
have  become  a  most  urgent  necessity. 
“We  have  something  to  say  about  our 
needs,  and  we  will  say  it’’— this  was 
what  peasant  and  landlord  alike  said 
in  these  Commissions.  The  convoca¬ 
tion  of  an  Assembly  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  provinces  of  Russia  had 
thus  become  unavoidable.  But  then 
Nicholas  the  Second,  under  the  instiga¬ 
tion  and  with  the  connivance  of 
Plehve,  made  bis  little  coup  d'itat. 
Witte  was  shelved  in  the  Council  of 
State,  and  Plehve  became  an  omnipo- 
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tent  eatrap.  However,  It  Is  now  known 
that  In  1902  Plehve  had  handed  to 
Nicholas  the  Second  a  memoir  In  which 
he  accused  Witte  of  preparing  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  Russia,  and  al¬ 
ready  then  the  Tsar  had  decided  In  his 
mind  to  get  rid  of  Witte  and  his  Com¬ 
missions.  This  he  did,  handing  Russia 
to  that  man  whom  the  worst  reaction¬ 
ists  despised,  even  though  they  called 
upon  him  to  be  their  saviour. 

An  orgy  of  insolent  police  omnipo¬ 
tence  now  began:  the  wholesale  de¬ 
portation  of  all  discontents;  massacres 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  instigators, 
such  as  the  Moldavian  Krushevan, 
editor  of  the  Besaarabets,  were  under 
the  personal  protection  of  the  Minister; 
an  orgy  of  wholesale  bribery,  general 
corruption,  and  intimidation.  And 
Nicholas  the  Second  had  not  one  word 
to  say  against  that  man!  Only  now, 
when  Plehve’s  successors  have  brought 
to  the  Tsar  the  copies  of  all  his 
Majesty’s  correspondence  with  the 
Grand  Dukes,  which  Plehve  opened 
and  had  carefully  copied  for  some  un¬ 
known  purpose— only  now  they  go 
about  in  the  Winter  Palace  exclaiming: 
“It  is  Plehve  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
that  agitation!  It  is  be  who  has 
brought  upon  os  all  this  odium  T’  As  if 
Plehve  was  not  their  last  hope— the  last 
card  of  autocracy!  Truly  has  the  law¬ 
yer  Korobcbevsky  said  before  the 
Ck>urt,  in  defence  of  his  client  Sazonoff: 
“The  bomb  which  killed  the  late  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior  was  filled,  not  with 
dynamite,  but  with  the  burning  tears 
of  the  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
daughters  of  the  men  whom  be  sent 
to  the  gallows  or  to  die  slowly  in  prison 
or  in  Siberia!” 

But  who  are  these  new  men  of  the 
Zemstvos— it  will  be  asked— who  come 
now  so  prominently  to  the  front?  Are 
they  capable  of  playing  the  responsible 
part  which  history  seems  to  bestow 
upon  them? 

When  provincial  self-government  was 
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introduced  forty  years  ago  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  among  the  promoters  of  this- 
reform  some  sort  of  idea  like  this: 
“Let  the  landlords,  the  merchants, 
the  peasants,  familiarize  themselves, 
through  the  provincial  and  the  district 
assemblies,  with  representative  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  management  of  public 
affairs.”  This  is  also  how  the  reform 
was  understood  on  the  spot,  and  this 
is  why  the  Zemstvos  attracted  at  the 
outset  so  many  of  the  best  provincial 
forces. 

The  mode  of  composition  of  these  as¬ 
semblies  is  original.  Russia,  as  is 
known,  is  divided  into  provinces,  and 
each  province  into  ten  to  twelve  dis¬ 
tricts.  Leaving  aside  Poland  (ten 
provinces),  Finland  (which  has  its  own 
Parliament),  Caucasia  and  Asiatic  Rus¬ 
sia  (Siberia,  Turkestan,  the  Steppe 
Region),  European  Russia  is  divided 
into  fifty  provinces,  out  of  which 
thirty-four  have  now  the  institution  of 
the  Zemstvo.  This  means  that  in 
these  provinces  each  district  has  an 
assembly,  elected  by  all  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  management  of  quite  a  number 
of  local  matters.  Each  assembly  nomi¬ 
nates  its  own  executive,  and  all  the  dis¬ 
trict  assemblies  nominate  a  Provincial 
Assembly,  which  also  has  its  executive, 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  provincial 
President  of  the  Nobility.  The  towns 
have  their  own  municipal  government. 
The  district  elections,  however,  are 
made  separately  by  the  three  “orders”^ 
—the  nobility,  the  mixed  landowners 
(merchants  and  peasant  proprietors), 
and  the  peasants  belonging  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  communities.  Besides,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  electoral  rights  Is 
the  value  of  landed  property  owned  by 
each  person  in  the  district,  and  the  no¬ 
bility  are  the  chief  landowners,  the 
result  is  that  in  most  assemblies  the 
number  of  peasant  representatives  is 
inferior  to  those  of  the  other  two 
orders  taken  together.  Only  in  certain 
north-eastern  provinces  such  as  Vyatka 
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have  the  peasants  a  dominating  voice. 
This  is,  at  least,  how  the  Zemstvos 
were  constituted  till  1890,  when  the 
would-be  “Peasant  Tsar”  further  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  peasant  dele¬ 
gates. 

It  would  seem  that  under  such  an 
organization  the  Zemstvos  would  soon 
become  mere  administrative  boards,  on 
which  the  country  squires  would  find 
a  number  of  well-paid  positions.  So  It 
was  indeed  at  the  outset  in  some  cen¬ 
tral  provinces,  where  the  landlords  of 
the  old  school  had  the  upper  hand. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  also 
provinces,  such  as  Tver  (an  old  nest  of 
“Decembrists”),  Voronezh,  Poltava, 
partly  Ryaz&n,  &c.,  in  which  the  no¬ 
bility,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
took  the  lead  of  the  reform  movement. 
In  these  provinces,  as  also  in  the  north- 
<eastem  ones,  in  which  the  peasants 
dominate,  the  Zemstvos  became  an 
active  force  for  introducing  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  all  sorts  of  useful  institutions  on 
a  democratic  basis.  These  two  sorts 
of  Zemstvos  became  the  leaders  of  the 
others.  This  is  why,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  by 
the  Central  Government,  the  Zemstvos, 
as  a  rule,  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  They  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  rational  system  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  placed  sanitation  in 
the  villages  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
worked  out  the  system  which  answers 
t>est  the  purpose  of  free  medical  help 
tor  the  peasants  and  the  laloring 
classes.  They  elected  Justices  of 
Peace  who  were  decidedly  popular. 
And  some  of  the  Zemstvos  are  doing 
good  work  by  spreading  In  the  villages 
better  methods  of  agriculture,  by  the 
supply  of  improved  machinery  at  cost 
price,  by  spreading  cooperative  work¬ 
shops  and  creameries,  by  mutual  In- 

I  •  Taking  a  diatrict  of  North- Eastern  Bnssla 
where,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  nobles, 
thejlrst  two  “  orders  ”  vote  together,  we  have 
three  ^functionaries  of  the  Crown  sitting  by 


surance,  by  introducing  school  gardens, 
and  so  on.  All  this,  of  course,  within 
the  narrow  limits  imposed  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  economical  conditions,  but  capable, 
like  similar  beginnings  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  a  considerable  extension. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the 
Zemstvos  draw  into  their  service  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  excellent  men, 
truly  devoted  to  the  people,  who  in 
their  turn  exercise  a  decided  infiuence 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Zemstvo  insti¬ 
tution.  Here  is  a  country  district  in 
North-Western  Russia.  Its  district  as¬ 
sembly  consists  of  twenty  noblemen 
elected  by  the  nobility,  one  deputy  from 
the  clergy  (nominated  by  the  Church), 
one  functionary  of  the  Grown  (who 
sits  by  right),  five  deputies  elected  by 
the  second  “order”  of  mixed  land- 
owners  (merchants,  peasant  propri¬ 
etors,  &c.),  and  nine  peasants  from  the 
third  “order,”  representing  the  village 
communities.  *  They  decide,  let  ns 
say,  to  open  a  number  of  village 
schools.  But  the  salaries  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  low,  the  schoolmasters’  houses 
are  i>oor  log-huts,  and  the  assembly 
people  know  that  nobody  but  a  “popu¬ 
list,”  who  loves  the  people  and  looks 
upon  his  work  as  upon  his  mission, 
will  come  and  stay.  And  so  the  “popu¬ 
list”  comes  in  as  a  teacher.  But  it  is 
the  same  with  the  Zemstvo  doctor,  who 
is  bound  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
villages.  He  has  to  perform  an  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  work,  travelling  all 
the  year  round,  every  day,  from  village 
to  village,  over  impassable  roads, 
amidst  a  i>overty  which  continually 
brings  him  to  despair— read  only 
Tch6koff’s  novels!  And,  therefore,  no¬ 
body  but  a  “populist”  will  stay.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  the  midwife,  the 
doctor’s  aid,  the  agricultural  Inspector, 
the  co-operator,  and  so  on.  And  when 

right,  twelve  members  elected  by  the  first  two 
orders  (three  nobles,  the  remainder  are  mer¬ 
chants,  &o.),  and  seven  peasants  representing 
the  village  communities. 
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several  Zemstvos  undertook,  with  their 
limited  budgets,  to  make  house-to* 
house  statistical  inquests  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  whom  could  they  find  but  de¬ 
voted  “populists”  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  to  build  up  that  wonderful  monu¬ 
ment,  the  450  volumes  of  the  Zemstvo 
inquests?  Read  OOirtel’s  admirable 
novel,  Changing  Guards,  and  you  will 
understand  the  force  which  these  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  statisticians,  &c.,  repre¬ 
sent  in  a  province. 

The  more  the  Zemstvos  develop  their 
activity,  the  more  this  “third  element” 
grows;  and  now  It  is  they— the  men 
and  women  on  the  spot,  who  toil  dur¬ 
ing  the  snowstorm  and  amidst  a  ty¬ 
phus-stricken  population— who  speak 
for  the  people  and  make  the  Zemstvo 
speak  and  act  for  it.  A  new  Russia 
has  grown  in  this  way.  And  this  Rus¬ 
sia  hates  autocracy,  and  makes  the 
Zemstvos  bate  it  with  a  greater  hatred 
than  any  which  would  have  sprung 
from  theories  borrowed  from  the  West. 
At  every  step  every  honest  man  of  the 
Zemstvo  finds  the  bureaucracy— dis¬ 
honest,  ignorant,  and  arrogant— stand¬ 
ing  in  his  way.  And  if  these  men 
shout,  “Down  with  autocracy!”  It  is  be¬ 
cause  they  know  by  experience  that 
autocracy  is  incompatible  with  real 
progress. 

These  are,  then,  the  various  elements 
which  are  arraigned  in  Russia  against 
the  old  institutions.  Will  autocracy 
yield,  and  make  substantial  concessions 
—in  time,  because  time  plays  an  im¬ 
mense  part  under  such  conditions? 
This  we  do  not  know.  But  that  they 
never  will  be  able  any  more  to  stop 
the  movement,  this  is  certain.  It  is 
said  that  they  think  at  the  Winter 
Palace  to  pass  a  few  measures  in  favor 
of  the  peasants,  but  to  avoid  making 
any  constitutional  concessions.  How¬ 
ever,  this  will  not  help.  Any  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
will  be  welcome.  But  If  they  think 
that  therefore  they  will  be  able  to  limit 


their  concessions  to  the  invitation  of  a 
few  representatives  of  the  provinces  to 
the  Council  of  State,  where  they  may 
take  part  in  its  deliberations,  this  is 
a  gross  mistake.  Such  a  measure 
might  have  pacified  the  minds  of  1881, 
if  Alexander  the  Third  had  honestly 
fulfilled  the  last  will  of  his  father.  It 
might  have  had,  perhaps,  some  slight 
effect  ten  years  ago.  If  Nicholas  the 
Second  had  listened  then  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Zemstvos.  But  now  this 
will  do  no  longer.  The  energy  of  the 
forces  set  in  motion  is  too  great  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  trifilng  result 
And  if  they  do  not  make  concessions 
very  soon,  the  Court  party  may  easily 
learn  the  lesson  which  Louis  Philippe 
learned  in  the  last  days  of  February 
1848.  In  those  days  the  situation  at 
Paris  changed  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  therefore  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Ministry  always  came  too  late. 
Elach  time  they  answered  no  longer  to 
the  new  requirements. 

In  all  the  recent  discussions  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  about  the  terrible 
economical  conditions  of  the  peasants 
and  the  working  men  In  the  factories. 
All  the  resolutions  were  limited  to  a 
demand  of  political  rights,  and  thus 
they  seem  to  imply  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  agitation  was  to  obtain, 
first,  political  rights,  and  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  the  economical  questions 
to  the  future  representative  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  this  were  so,  I  should  see  in 
such  a  one-sidedness  the  weak  point 
of  the  agitation.  However,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  in  the  resolutions  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  Impoverishment  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Russia  a  wide  programme  of 
changes,  required .  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  circulate  this 
programme  at  once  In  the  villages. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  every  Russian 
—even  the  poorest  of  the  peasants— is 
interested  in  the  destruction  of  the 
secular  political  yoke  to  which  all  Rus- 
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th«  educated  classes,  what  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  are  concerning  the 
great  problem  which  is  now  at  this 
very  moment  facing  millions  of  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants:  “How  to  live  till  the 
next  crop?”  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  started  the  pres¬ 
ent  agitation  with  so  much  energy  will 
also  see  that  they  must  tell  the  ninety 
million  Russian  peasants  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  economical  conditions  of 
the  toiling  masses  which  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  under  the  new  regime,  in  addition 
to  the  acquisition  of  political  rights. 

P.  Kropotkin. 


sia  is  harnessed.  But  the  destruction 
of  that  yoke,  if  it  has  to  be  done  in 
reality,  and  not  on  paper  only,  is  an  im¬ 
mense  work,  which  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  unless  all  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  the  toiling  classes.  Join 
,ln  It  Autocracy  has  its  outgrowths  in 
every  village.  It  Is  even  probable  that 
no  progress  In  the  overthrow  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  made  so  long  as  the 
peasant  masses  do  not  bring  their  in¬ 
surrections  to  bear  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  present  rulers.  They  must  be 
told,  therefore,  frankly  and  openly  by 
n*  NlnetMotli  OentoiT  ud  After. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN, 


There  is  sound  sense  in  one  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Sacred  College 
that  no  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  however  saintly  their  lives  may 
have  been,  however  venerable  their 
reputation  may  be  at  the  time  of  their 
death,  can  be  canonized  till  half-a- 
century  at  least  has  come  and  gone 
since  they  joined  the  majority.  I  have 
often  wished  that  a  similar  unwritten 
law  could  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
biographies.  Nowadays,  and  especially 
In  our  own  country,  no  man  who  has 
made  any  mark  in  his  day  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  friends  or  relatives  to 
have  received  due  recognition  of  his 
services  unless  a  bulky  biography  is 
published  containing  full  and  appre¬ 
ciative  records  of  his  private  life  and 
his  public  career.  In  the  case  of  men 
of  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  have  taken  a  leading  share  in 
poll  tics  an  exception  may  fairly  be 
made.  After  all,  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  their  country’s  history,  and 
memoirs  written  by  contemporaries, 
and  published  while  their  memory  was 
still  green,  may  be  useful  for  historians 
of  a  future  day,  whose  duty  It  will  be 
to  narrate  the  true  story  of  our  time. 


I  confess,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
biographies  of  men  of  mark  in  science, 
literature,  or  art  had  better,  with  very 
rare  exception,  be  left  unwritten  till 
the  Judgment  of  posterity  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  estimate  placed  on  them  by 
their  contemporaries.  Their  works  sur¬ 
vive  them;  and  by  these  works  they 
most  in  the  end  be  Judged.  Of  late 
years,  however,  hardly  a  week  passes 
without  the  issue  of  some  elaborate 
biography  narrating  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  minor  politicians,  public 
ofilcials,  men  of  letters,  clerics,  and 
artists  who  doubtless  played  creditable 
parts  in  their  respective  careers,  but 
who  are  never  likely  to  be  known, 
even  by  name,  when  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  gathered  to  its  fathers. 

In  the  category  of  biographies  that, 
as  I  hold,  might  have  well  been  left 
unwritten  I  should  include  the  memoir 
of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  whose  author 
is  Mr.  Findon.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
biography  as  It  stands,  except  that  It 
contains  certain  strictures  on  third 
parties  which  might  give  unnecessary 
pain  should  they  be  regarded  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  personal  opinions  of  Sir 
Arthur.  I  agree— In  as  far  as  I  am 
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competent  to  do  so— with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Findon  as  to  Sullivan’s 
high  musical  attainments,  and  I  believe 
the  recital  of  the  meagre  incidents  of 
Sullivan’s  public  career  is  substantially 
correct.  My  objection  to  the  memoir  is 
that  it  falls  to  make  Its  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  as  he  was 
known  to  those  who  knew  him  other¬ 
wise  than  by  repute.  I  attribute  this 
failure  not  so  much  to  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Findon  as  to  the 
inherent  difiSculties  of  the  task.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  little  to 
be  written  about  the  life  of  Arthur 
Sullivan,  as  known  to  the  outer  world, 
except  in  connection  with  his  career 
as  a  musician  and  a  composer.  No 
educated  man  can  be  more  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  music  than  I  am 
myself,  but  from  my  literary  and 
journalistic  experience  I  have  learnt 
thus  much;  that  It  is  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  newspaper  world  to  find  a  musi¬ 
cal  critic  who  can  write  about  musical 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
bis  criticisms  interesting  or  even  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  non-musical  public.  I  am 
not  cognizant— though  on  this,  as  in 
all  matters  connected  with  music,  1 
speak  with  the  greatest  hesitation— of 
any  biography  of  a  celebrated  British 
musician  which  has  enrolled  itself 
amidst  the  standard  classics  of  British 
literature.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  biographers,  of  the  subject 
matter  •  of  the  biographies,  or  of  the 
reading  public,  is  a  question  I  am  in¬ 
competent  to  answer.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

These  remarks  pretty  well  exhaust 
all  I  have  to  say  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  which  has  recently 
been  published.  What  I  have  to  say 
further  applies  to  Sullivan  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  a  musician.  The  first 
time  I  made  bis  acquaintance  was, 
curiously  enough,  in  connection  with 
musical  criticism.  Some  thirty  odd 


years  ago,  I  had  undertaken  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Observer  newspaper,  which 
at  that  period  stood  in  sore  need  of  re¬ 
organization.  In  those  bygone  days,  I 
remember  my  old  friend  F.  L.  Blan¬ 
chard  remarking  to  me  “that  the  one 
faculty  required  for  dramatic  and 
musical  criticism  was  a  copious  rep¬ 
ertory  of  complimentary  adjectives.” 
Unmindful  of  this  advice,  I  thought 
the  public  might  appreciate  a  more 
independent  tone  of  musical  criticism 
than  was  then  in  vogue.  There  being 
a  vacancy  in  the  i>ost  of  musical  critic 
of  the  Observer,  I  called  on  Arthur 
Sullivan,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
disposed  to  write  the  musical  criticisms 
for  the  Observer.  He  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  subject  to  the  understanding  that 
either  of  us  remained  at  liberty  to 
terminate  the  engagement  if  for  any 
reason  it  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  new  opera  by  an 
almost  unknown  but  not  impecunious 
composer  was  brought  out  in  London, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  Sullivan’s 
notice  appeared  in  our  columns.  I  was 
personally  much  struck  with  the  arti¬ 
cle.  The  style  was  as  clear  as  the 
handwriting— and  to  those  who  knew 
Sullivan’s  writing  at  this  period  of  bis 
life  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  have 
forgotten,  or  do  not  trouble  myself  to 
recall,  the  names  of  the  opera  and  its 
composer.  All  I  care  to  remember  Is 
that  the  criticism  was  distinctly  un¬ 
favorable,  and  formed  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wishy-washy  eulogistic 
notices  which  appeared  in  most  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  In  consequence  it 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
Within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance 
I  received  intimations  to  the  effect  that 
this  style  of  criticism  was  viewed  with 
disfavor  in  the  quarters  whence  musi¬ 
cal  advertisements  were  issued,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  such  criticisms 
would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  the 
musical  advertisements.  I  had  to  con¬ 
sider  other  people’s  interests  as  well  as 
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my  own,  and  I  came  at  once  to  the 
conclnsion  that— to  put  the  matter 
plainly— the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  It  was.  as  I  held,  no  part  of 
my  dnty  as  an  editor  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  mnslcal  criticism,  and  I  enter¬ 
tained  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  public  interested 
in  musical  notices  to  Increase  our  cir¬ 
culation  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
have  compensated  os  for  the  money 
loss  accruing  from  the  withdrawal  of 
operatic  and  concert  advertisements.  I 
had  therefore  no  option  except  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  somewhat  unpleasant  task 
of  informing  Sullivan  that  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  discontinue  his  notices. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
the  way  in  which  he  received  my  com¬ 
munication.  He  assured  me  that  he 
appreciated  folly  the  reasons  of  my 
action,  and  added  that  he  had  already 
entertained  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
was  prudent  for  him,  as  a  musician 
himself,  to  criticise  in  print  members 
of  bis  own  profession.  We  parted  on 
the  friendliest  terms.  The  article  in 
question  was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
the  one  and  only  musical  criticism 
which  Sullivan  ever  contributed  to  the 
Press,  and  I  can  say  with  even  greater 
certainty  that  it  was  the  one  and  only 
attempt  ever  made  by  me  to  improve 
the  status  of  British  music  as  an  art. 

This  incident— which  with  another 
man  might  easily  have  led  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  estrangement— formed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  I 
learnt  from  it  how  singularly  free  Sul¬ 
livan  was  from  the  personal  vanity 
which  is  often  said  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  artistic  nature.  I  realized 
how  fair-minded  and  how  sensible  he 
was  in  business  matters.  I  discerned 
the  sweetness  of  temper,  the  kindliness 
of  heart,  and  the  affectionate  disposi¬ 
tion  which  rendered  him  so  charming 
a  companion,  so  true  a  friend. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sul¬ 
livan  was,  however,  brought  about  by 


our  having  a  common  friend  in  the 
person  of  Frederick  Clay,  the  son  of 
James  Clay,  then  M.P.  for  Hull. 
Memories  are  so  short-lived  in  the 
world  in  which  we  both  passed  many 
years  of  our  lives  that  I  am  afraid  to 
many  of  my  readers  the  name  of  Fred 
Clay  will  be  well-nigh  unknown.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  acting  as 
private  secretary  to  George  Glyn,  the 
Whip  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Adminis¬ 
tration,  who,  later  on,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Lord  Wolverton.  Clay  was, 
I  have  reason  to  know,  a  most  efficient 
secretary,  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  risen  very  high  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  resigning 
his  clerkship  upon  bis  father’s  death. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  one 
may  choose  to  think,  be  bad— or  be¬ 
lieved  he  had— sufficient  means  to  live 
in  comfort  without  his  official  salary, 
and  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  to  which  he  was 
passionately  attached.  He  had  before 
this  published  a  number  of  songs, 
some  of  which  had  attracted  considera¬ 
ble  notice.  I  have  often  heard  Sulli¬ 
van  express  an  opinion  that  Fred  Clay 
had  higher  musical  talent  than  be  him¬ 
self  possessed,  and  might  have  been 
a  great  musician  if  be  had  ever  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the 
art.  Sullivan  was  singularly  free  from 
any  professional  Jealousies,  and  was 
perhaps  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
talents  of  his  friends.  However  this 
may  be.  Clay  applied  himself  to  music 
too  late  to  make  any  real  progress,  and 
soon  involved  himself  in  pursuits  fatal 
to  serious  study  of  any  kind.  The 
story  of  a  wasted  life  is  one  sad  to 
read,  sadder  still  to  tell.  After  many 
losses  and  disappointments,  borne  with 
Imperturbable  cheeriness,  the  tide 
seemed  to  have  turned  for  a  moment 
in  Fred  Clay’s  favor.  He  had  been 
commissioned  to  write  the  music  for  a 
spectacular  piece  brought  out  at  the 
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Alhambra.  The  first  night’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  a  decided  success.  On  the 
following  evening  he  dined  with  me 
at  the  Garrick  Club,  when  he  was  In 
far  better  spirits  than  I  bad  seen  him 
for  a  long  time.  On  the  same  evening 
he  was  struck  down  with  paralysis, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
days  his  life  was  a  living  death.  The 
cruellest  part  of  a  cruel  fate  was  that 
his  mind  remained  active  while  the 
means  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by 
speech  or  writing  or  gestures  was  al¬ 
most  taken  from  him.  In  the  last  com¬ 
munication  I  ever  received  from  him  he 
asked  me  to  propose  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Garrick  Club  an  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor  to  England  who  bad  shown 
him  much  hospitality  during  his  own 
sojourn  in  the  United  States.  The 
letter  was  signed  in  a  sprawling  hand 
utterly  unlike  bis  beautiful  bandwrit¬ 
ing  of  former  days,  but  still  recogniza¬ 
ble,  and  was  signed,  “Poor  old 
Freddy.”  The  words  have  always 
seemed  to  me  his  fittest  epitaph. 

Sullivan  and  Clay  were  united  by  a 
very  close  intimacy,  by  a  common  love 
for  music,  and  by  the  attraction  they 
mutually  exercised  over  one  another. 
Clay  was  then  living  with  his  father, 
and  by  his  invitation  I  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  his  house  in  Montagu 
Square,  and  there  got  to  know  Sullivan 
more  closely  than  I  should  have  done 
otherwise.  Fred  Clay  was  then  a  very 
well-known  personage  in  all  classes  of 
London  society,  and  was  liked  by 
everybody,  loved  by  many.  No  doubt 
Arthur’s  high  professional  reputation 
would  have  ultimately  got  him  the 
entry  into  any  society  he  wished  to 
frequent.  But  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve;  he  had  a  certain  reluctance  to 
putting  himself  forward  on  his  own 
initiative;  and  I  fancy  that  Fred  Clay 
was  the  immediate  instrument  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  introduction  to  general  society. 
Whether  this  introduction  was  bene- 
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ficlal  or  otherwise  to  his  professional 
progress  may  be  open  to  question.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  political,  fashionable,  and  finan- 
cial  worlds,  for  which  Sullivan  was  to 
a  certain  extent  indebted  to  Fred  Clay, 
saved  him  from  the  narrowness  of 
view  which,  as  a  rule,  characterizes  all 
musicians,  actors,  and  painters  who 
associate  exclusively  with  members  of 
their  own  profession.  This  much  I 
can  say  with  certainty,  that  Sullivan 
never  forgot  the  friendship  that  had 
existed  for  many  years  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Clay  family.  He  never 
spoke  of  Fred  without  affection,  and 
-showed  his  affection,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  more  substantial  ways  than 
in  mere  kindly  greetings. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  accident  which 
associated  him  with  the  author  of  the 
Bah  Ballads  in  the  production  of  the 
Savoy  musical  plays  was  an  unmlxed 
advantage  to  Sullivan  as  a  musician. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the 
association  was  a  brilliant  success;  but 
1  fancy  the  great  reputation  which  ac¬ 
crued  to  Sullivan  as  the  musical  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Gilbert-Sulllvan-d’Oyly 
Carte  firm  militated  to  some  extent 
against  the  recognition  of  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  past-masters 
of  musical  art.  The  British  public  is 
apt  to  identify  any  member  of  the  artis¬ 
tic  professions  with  the  particular  style 
of  art  in  connection  with  which  his 
name  has  become  a  household  word; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reputation  which  Sullivan  earned  as  the 
composer  of  Pinafore,  The  Mikado,  and 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Chiard  told  against 
the  full  recognition  of  his  classical 
works,  such  as  The  Martyr  of  Antioch 
and  The  Oolden  Legend.  If  I  am  not 
gravely  mistaken,  this  opinion  was  that 
of  the  man  most  competent  to  Judge— 
Sullivan  himself.  Never  was  there  a 
man  less  inclined  to  sing  his  own 
praises,  to  complain  of  his  own  griev¬ 
ances,  or  to  speak  disimragingly  of  his 
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own  colleagues.  During  the  period 
when  he  was  half  worried  out  of  his 
life  by  the  dissension  between  his  part¬ 
ners  in  the  Savoy  venture,  I  never 
heard  him  say  a  word  concerning  his 
coadjutors,  other  than  friendly  and  ap¬ 
preciative.  I  knew,  however,  that 
throughout  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  under  the  impression  that 
British  musicians,  as  a  body,  bad  never 
quite  done  Justice  to  the  eminence  he 
had  attained  as  a  composer  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  lack  of  hearty  recognition 
on  their  part  that  be  had  never  ob¬ 
tained  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  the 
higher  class  of  his  musical  composi¬ 
tions  bad  entitled  him  so  deservedly. 
His  disappointment  at  the  comparative¬ 
ly  scanty  appreciation  bestowed  upon 
Ivatihoe  was  felt  keenly  by  Sullivan, 
not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  the  art 
he  loved  so  well.  He  attached  an  im¬ 
portance  to  the  development  of  musi¬ 
cal  art  in  our  English  land  which  I, 
as  an  utter  ignoramus  in  musical  mat¬ 
ters,  could  hardly  understand.  But  I 
knew  him  too  intimately  not  to  be 
aware  that  be  believed  in  music  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  national 
greatness,  and  worshipped  his  art  with 
the  reverence  of  an  ardent  believer,  if 
not  of  a  fanatic.  The  one  failure  of 
bis  professional  career,  the  collapse  of 
the  English  Opera  Company,  was  a 
source  of  bitter  disappointment  to  him, 
not  BO  much  from  the  personal  loss  he 
sustained  thereby,  as  from  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  bis  hopes  that  an  English  opera, 
in  which  the  composers  would  be  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  artists  would  be  English 
also,  might  become  a  national  institu¬ 
tion.  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  who 
bore  so  cheerfully  as  Arthur  Sullivan 
losses  which  only  affected  his  pocket. 
It  so  happened  I  was  with  him  on  the 
morning*  when  he  received  the  news 
that  a  financial  firm  conducted  by  a 
personal  friend  of  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  a  very  large 


amount  of  money,  had  stopped  pay¬ 
ment,  and  that  bis  money,  as  the  event 
proved,  was  irretrievably  lost.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  express  bis  sorrow  for 
the  friend  who  was  the  cause  of  his 
losses;  be  uttered  no  futile  reproaches 
or  idle  complaint.  The  only  comment 
I  recall  his  making  was  that  it  was 
hard  lines  he  should  have  learnt  the 
misfortune  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  he  bad  to  conduct  the  orchestra 
at  the  Savoy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  performance  of  a  new  piece;  I 
think  it  was  Princess  Ida.  I  myself 
had  been  a  loser  by  the  bankruptcy, 
though  happily  to  a  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  the  subject  was  one 
which  we  had  frequently  to  discuss  at 
subsequent  periods.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  never  heard  him 
utter  an  unkindly  word  on  the  subject 
of  his  losses  or  concerning  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  bis 
organization  was  extremely  sensitive 
alike  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1893,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  he  was  invited  by  his  old 
friend,  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  Academicians  at 
their  annual  dinner.  In  addition  he 
was  requested  to  respond  to  the  toast 
of  music,  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  the  Academy,  was  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  sister  art  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  Sullivan,  to 
my  thinking,  attached  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  The  Academy  dinners  are,  to 
speak  the  truth,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  trade  banquets,  to  which  the 
Academicians  invite  their  patron-cus¬ 
tomers,  and  throw  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  political  and  social  celeb¬ 
rities,  just  as  careful  cooks  insert  a 
few  plums  into  a  pudding  to  make  it 
appetizing.  If  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  the  Royal  Academy  bad  far  more 
cause  to  be  proud  of  having  Sullivan 
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as  their  guest  than  the  latter  had  of  musical  question— he  was  never,  in  my 
being  the  guest  of  the  former.  He  opinion,  a  true  clubman.  By  nature 


wrote  begging  me  to  come  and  dine 
with  him,  and  to  bring  with  me  a 
draft  speech.  I  have  had  some  little 
experience  In  my  life  of  drafting 
strings  of  appropriate  commonplaces 
for  after-dinner  orations,  and  I  put  to¬ 
gether  a  reply  which  seemed  to  me  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  occasion.  I  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Sullivan  was  absolutely  in¬ 
different  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the 
question.  His  one  wish  was  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  at  last  recognized  the 
claim  of  English  music  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  their  banquets,  and  bad 
thereby  removed  a  sort  of  stigma 
which  he  bad  long  resented.  We  sat 
up  till  very  late  at  night  concocting 
and  revising  the  speech  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  delivered.  To  my  mind,  the 
views  expressed  in  the  revised  speech 
were  those  of  a  musical  enthusiast; 
but  the  dream— If  dream  it  was— of 
being  the  founder  of  a  school  of  British 
music  was  one  to  which  Sullivan  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

I  dwell  on  this  phase  of  Sullivan’s 
character  because  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  critics  to  represent  him  as  a 
musician  who  bad  deserted  the  higher 
walks  of  his  art  for  the  lower,  who 
had  sacrificed  bis  ideal  for  the  sake  of 
money  easily  earned  and  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  cheaply  purchased.  I  hold  this 
view  of  his  character  to  be  erroneous, 
and  I  trust  that  whenever  his  true  life 
can  be  written  the  writer  will  not  fall 
to  bring  out  the  steady  labor  he  de¬ 
voted  to  his  art,  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  sought  to  extend  Its  in¬ 
fluence  and  to  advance  Its  interests. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  portion 
of  Sullivan’s  daily  life  was  spent  in 
clubs,  and  often  in  their  card-rooms. 
But  yet— and  this  is  a  point  on  which 
I  am  far  more  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  than  on  the  most  elementary 


and  disposition  he  was  essentially 
domestic.  His  home,  his  books,  his  pic¬ 
tures,  his  dogs  and  birds,  his  house¬ 
hold,  bad  a  sort  of  personal  attraction 
which  they  rarely  possess  for  men  of 
the  world,  worldly.  As  a  rule,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  dining  at  home  to  dining  at  the 
various  clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitor. 
His  dinners  to  his  intimate  friends, 
about  which  he  took  any  amount  of 
personal  trouble,  were  held,  with  rare 
exceptions,  in  his  own  fiat  in  Victoria 
Street,  not  at  restaurants  or  clubs.  It 
was  often  a  marvel  to  me  why,  being 
what  be  was,  he  never  married;  but 
somehow  or  other  be  remained  single 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  though  I  have 
grounds  to  believe  that  be  more  than 
once  seriously  contemplated  matri¬ 
mony.  All  that  I  or  any  of  bis  friends 
can  state  on  this  subject  is  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  he  bad  ever  married  be 
would  have  proved  the  most  affection¬ 
ate  of  husbands,  the  kindliest  of 
parents.  He  was  greatly  sought  after 
in  society,  and  it  is  a  complete  illusion 
to  imagine,  as  I  have  seen  hinted  in 
comments  on  his  career,  that  he  wasted 
in  amusement  the  time  he  might  have 
employed  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
study  of  bis  art.  As  long  as  his  health 
lasted,  be  worked  hard  throughout  the 
day,  and  it  was  only  In  the  evenings 
he  w’as  seen  much  abroad,  and  when 
dinner  was  over  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  found  in  club  card- 
rooms.  The  art  of  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  if  carried  out  with  the  earnestness 
and  energy  Sullivan  devoted  to  It,  in¬ 
volves,  in  as  far  ,as  my  observation 
goes,  high  mathematical  ability;  and 
anyone  who  watched  Sullivan’s  play, 
as  I  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing,  could  not  but  perceive  that  he 
played  his  cards  thoughtfully  and  in¬ 
telligently.  He  was,  I  think,  a  bad 
card-holder,  and,  in  common  with  most 
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men  wbose  minds  throuj^hout  the  day 
are  occupied  with  graver  subjects,  be 
was  a  careless  player.  Moreover, 
though  he  liked  winning,  as  all  card- 
players  do,  be  was  singularly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  losing.  I  fancy,  also,  that  his 
innate  tenderness  of  nature  rendered 
him  instinctively  averse  to  continue 
playing  when  the  run  of  lock  happened 
to  be  in  his  favor,  or  when  be  thought 
be  was  winning  more  than  his  adver¬ 
saries  could  afford  to  lose.  For  all 
these  reasons,  in  spite  of  bis  clear 
brain  and  his  keen  memory  and  his 
remarkable  i)ower  of  calculating 
chances,  be  was  an  Indifferent  card- 
player  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
The  plain  truth,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  be 
played  mainly  because  he  found  that 
play  rested  bis  mind  after  the  day’s 
labors,  not  because  he  was  greedy  of 
gain.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  he  should  not  have  held 
his  own  against  men  of  relatively  in¬ 
ferior  mental  ability  who  played  to 
win.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
losses  in  the  London  clubs  be  belonged 
to  were  ever  serious,  as  compared  with 
his  income;  and  this  much  I  can  truly 
say,  that,  whatever  he  may  have  lost 
or  won,  he  secured  the  personal  affec¬ 
tion  of  all  his  fellow-players  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  rare  amidst  seasoned  men  of  the 
world,  though  not— as  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  me— so  rare  amidst 
card-players  as  amidst  the  followers  of 
other  and  perhaps  more  eleva^'ed  pur¬ 
suits. 

No  man  I  have  ever  known— if  I  may 
paraphrase  John  Morley’s  saying  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain— had  “so  perfect  a 
genius  for  kindness.”  He  bad  no  great 
belief,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  promis¬ 
cuous  charity,  or  in  public  subscriptions 
to  benevolent  institutions.  His  view 
was  that  the  world  would  be  a  far 
better  place  than  it  is  now  if  every  in¬ 
dividual  ceased  to  concern  himself 
about  futile  attempts  to  redress  whole¬ 
sale  evils,  such  as  poverty  and  sick¬ 


ness,  by  private  benevolence,  and  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  to  assisting,  reliev¬ 
ing,  and  showing  kindness  to  bis  own 
people,  to  his  personal  friends,  to  his 
fellow-workers,  to  his  household,  and 
to  all  the  persons  who,  in  the  scrip¬ 
tural  sense  of  the  word  “neighbor,” 
were  by  the  accidents  of  life  more  of 
neighbors  to  him  than  anyone  else. 
Many  of  us— I  myself  amidst  the  num¬ 
ber-hold  this  view,  but  I  fear  very 
few  of  us  strive  to  act  up  to  it  as  fully 
as  did  Sullivan.  I  recollect  some  years 
ago,  when  Th^  Mikado  was  at  the 
height  of  its  success,  overhearing  a 
conversation  between  some  chorus  girls 
who  were  returning  from  the  Savoy 
by  the  District  Railway,  and  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
actors  and  managers  of  the  theatre. 
One  of  them  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
mark:  “Well,  whatever  you  may  say 
about  the  others,  there  is  one  person  we 
are  all  fond  of.  and  that  is  Arthur 
Sullivan.  He  never  passes  one  of  us 
girls  without  saying  a  kind  word;  and 
he  never  hears  of  any  one  of  us  being 
ill  or  in  trouble  without  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  help  os.”  I  repeated  this 
saying  afterwards  to  Sullivan,  and  his 
remark  was,  “I  am  glad  you  told  me. 
This  is  bow  I  should  like  all  who  come 
into  relations  with  me  to  feel  towards 
me.” 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of  open- 
handed  liberality  comes  easy  to  any 
man  of  kindly,  careless  disposition,  who 
gives  freely  to  all  who  ask  him.  The 
qualities  which  make  a  man  a  spend¬ 
thrift  make  him  also  liberal  and  even 
lavish  in  his  dealings  with  others.  But 
with  Sullivan  this  was  not  so.  No  man 
was  so  fond  of  making  presents,  but  at 
the  same  time  no  man  bestowed  so 
much  thought  beforehand  on  the  pres¬ 
ents  he  made  and  the  persons  be  as¬ 
sisted.  The  perusal  of  his  diaries  will 
convince  anyone  who  bad  previously 
entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  that— in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term— there  was 
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nothing  Bohemian  about  the  life  of 
Arthur  Suilivfin.  His  accounts  were 
kept  most  carefully;  well-nigh  every 
incident  of  his  dally  life  for  some  thirty 
years  Is  recorded  In  his  diaries;  every 
important  letter  he  wrote  and  every  ap¬ 
plication  he  received  are  mentioned 
therein.  Even  here  In  these  private 
annals  the  names  of  his  correspondents 
are  alluded  to  by  initials.  Altogether, 
if  you  were  to  Judge  of  Sullivan  solely 
by  bis  diaries,  without  any  extraneous 
knowledge,  you  would  come  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  singu¬ 
larly  careful,  level-headed  man  of 
business. 

I  had  the  great  advantage  of  spend¬ 
ing  some  months  in  daily  companion¬ 
ship  with  Arthur  Sullivan.  My  expe¬ 
rience  of  life  has  impressed  upon  me 
the  conviction  that  a  few  weeks  of 
fellow-travel  abroad  give  two  persons 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  than 
they  would  acquire  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  as  many  years  of  close 
intimacy  at  home.  Even  in  a  journey 
conducted  with  every  possible  comfort 
and  convenience,  the  first  condition  of 
the  Journey  proving  a  success  Is  that 
of  the  two  travellers  proving  congenial 
to  one  another.  Given  such  congenial- 
ship,  any  of  the  little  contretemps 
which  must  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
of  Journeys  creates  nothing  beyond  a 
passing  annoyance.  Without  such  con- 
genialsbip  any  untoward  Incident  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  permanent  irritation. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion— as  Mr.  George  Meredith  seems 
to  have  considered  it  is  his  doty  to  do 
—on  the  “great  marriage  question,"  I 
should  suggest  that  in  an  ideal  com¬ 
monwealth  no  man  and  woman  should 
be  allowed  to  embark  on  matrimony 
till  they  had  acquired  previous  expe¬ 
rience  of  each  other’s  characters  by  a 
period  of  fellow-travelling.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  work  out  the  idea  thus 
suggested;  but  I  am  convinced  it  Is 
more  practical  and  less  Utopian  than 
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Mr.  Meredith’s  proposal,  that  all  mar¬ 
riages  should  be  terminable  after  a- 
decennial  period  of  connubial  life. 

Be  this  as  It  may,  the  conviction  I 
have  already  expressed— that  If  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  career  had  been  other 
than  they  were  Arthur  Sullivan  would 
have  proved  eminently  qualified  to  en¬ 
joy  and  Impart  domestic  happiness  as 
the  master  of  a  household  and  the 
father  of  a  family— was  confirmed  by 
the  three  months  we  spent  together  in- 
Cairo  in  1882.  He  was  so  reasonable, 
so  considerate  of  others  in  small  mat¬ 
ters  as  well  as  in  great,  so  anxious  to- 
give  pleasure,  so  happy  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  doing,  that  a  man  must 
have  been  a  churl  indeed  who,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  being  his  fellow- 
traveller  for  any  length  of  time,  could- 
fail  to  entertain  towards  him  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  lifelong  regard  and  affection. 

The  time  we  spent  together  in  Egypt 
was  one  of  singular  interest.  It  was 
the  last  year  of  the  Dual  Control  under 
which  the  Kbedivial  administration 
was  virtually  controlled  by  the  then 
Mr.  Auckland  Colvin*  and  M.  de 
BIlgnl6res,  as  the  respective  representa¬ 
tives  of  England  and  France.  Arab! 
had  exchanged  the  position  of  an  un¬ 
known  and  obscure  Fellah  for  that  of 
Minister  of  War,  and.  In  the  bands  of 
native  and  European  advisers  of  far 
higher  ability  than  himself,  bad  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Egyptian 
independence.  In  those  days  Cairo  still 
retained  the  cosmopolitan  character 
which  rendered  its  society  so  attractive 
to  a  visitor.  Socially,  the  French  ele¬ 
ment  was  still  supreme  and  French 
was  the  language  of  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  in  Cairene  society.  'The  Arabl 
movement,  though  it  received  no  direct 
countenance  from  the  French  officials, 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  French 
colony,  who  imagined'  that  his  crusade 
in  favor  of  “Elgypt  for  the  Egyptians" 
would  undermine  British  infinence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  restore  the 
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old  supremacy  of  France.  Shepheard’s 
Hotel  was  still  the  headquarters  of 
the  English  visitors,  and  the  ordinary 
tranquillity  of  that  somewhat  somno¬ 
lent  hostelry  was  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  on  behalf  of  Arabi  conducted 
by  two  English  gentlemen— my  friend 
the  late  Sir  William  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Blunt.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  thunder  in  the  air,  and  the 
-outbreak  of  the  military  mutiny  which 
culminated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  and  the  victory  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  hos¬ 
tile  demonstrations,  disturbances  in  the 
streets,  popular  outcries  against  all 
foreigners  in  general  and  all  English 
foreigners  in  particular.  There  were 
any  number  of  acrimonious  controver¬ 
sies,  personal  disputes,  challenges  and 
threats  of  duels.  Altogether  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  one  in  which  a  visitor  strange 
to  the  country  might  easily  have  got 
himself  into  trouble  without  any  wish 
to  give  offence.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
keen  interest  displayed  by  Sullivan  in 
the  imbroglio  then  agitating  Cairo,  and 
I  had  some  fear  that  his  staunch 
loyalty  to  England  might  get  him  into 
trouble.  I  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  inclination  to  enter  upon  certain 
social  complications  which  formed  the 
main  topic  of  interest  at  Cairo  during 
the  period  of  Sullivan’s  visit.  That,  in 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  phrase,  “is  another 
story,’’  and  I  see  no  good  in  recalling 
the  memory  of  a  well-nigh  forgotten 
scandal,  in  which  the  part  played  by 
some  fellow-countrymen  of  our  own 
showed  a  lack  certainly  of  self-respect 
and  possibly  of  courage.  Anyhow,  that 
conduct  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  foreigners  resident  in 
and  the  comments  made  by  them 
gave  Just  umbrage  to  British  feeling. 
In  Sullivan’s  diary  I  find  this  passage 
with  reference  to  some  imputations  he 
bad  overheard  upon  our  British  stand¬ 
ard  of  honor:  “When  I  hear  such  things 
said  it  makes  my  blood  boil.’’  But  my 
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observation  of  the  tact,  good  sense,  and 
temper  which  characterized  his  persist¬ 
ent  endeavors  to  promote  an  amicable 
settlement  of  an  unfortunate  and  Ill- 
advised  dispute  did  credit  to  his  head 
as  well  as  to  his  heart,  and  led  me  for 
the  first  time  to  fully  realize  the  sound, 
shrewd  judgment  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character. 

The  Cairo  of  1882  was,  in  social 
respects,  entirely  different  from  the 
Cairo  of  to-day.  Nowadays,  during  the 
season  there  are  balls  every  night,  polo 
matches,  golf  contests,  races,  and  gym¬ 
khanas  well-nigh  every  weekday.  In¬ 
deed,  the  life  led  by  the  English  visitors 
to  Egypt  is— making  allowance  for  dif¬ 
ference  of  climate — almost  identical 
with  that  led  by  the  denizens  of  May- 
fair  and  Belgravia  during  the  London 
season.  A  score  of  years  ago  there 
were  only,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  balls 
throughout  the  season,  and  a  few  of¬ 
ficial  dinners  followed  by  formal  recep¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  Consuls-General  and 
of  the  leading  European  officials  in  the 
Khedivial  service  had  a  night  on  which 
their  friends  might  call  without  any 
special  invitation.  “Bezique”  and  “Nap’’ 
were  the  games  then  in  vogue;  the 
stakes  were  very  low,  and  the  card- 
parties  broke  up  early  so  that  every¬ 
body  might  be  in  bed  by  midnight.  In¬ 
deed,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
street  lamps  in  those  days  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  eleven. 

No  man  ever  entered  more  heartily 
into  the  life  of  cosmopolitan  Cairo  than 
Arthur  Sullivan.  His  name  alone  was 
a  passport  to  every  house  in  Cairo, 
whether  British,  French,  German, 
Greek,  or  Levantine.  I  told  him  before 
we  started  that  it  was  useless  to  ask 
for  introductions,  as  everybody  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  would  be  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  him  as  their  guest.  My  anticipa¬ 
tion  proved  correct,  as  within  a  few 
days  of  his  arrival  he  knew  everybody 
in  the  political  and  commercial  capitals 
of  Egypt  worth  knowing.  No  doubt 
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a  similar  welcome  would  in  those  days 
have  been  extended  to  every  artist  of 
European  reputation  who  came  as  a 
visitor  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  charm  of  Sul¬ 
livan’s  individual  personality  weighed 
more  in  his  favor  than  his  fame  as  a 
musician.  He  was  so  ready  to  be 
pleased,  so  eager  to  please  others.  Un¬ 
like  most  artists  I  have  known,  he 
never  bored  anybody  with  talking 
about  his  art,  but  If  be  found  that 
music  interested  the  persons  with 
whom  he  happened  to  be  talking  be 
was  ready  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  to 
their  hearts’  content.  He  was  then,  as 
indeed  always,  not  in  robust  health, 
and  was  easily  fatigued.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  1  remonstrated  with  him 
about  his  readiness  to  go  on  playing  at 
the  piano,  and  his  answer  was  invaria¬ 
bly  that  as  long  as  people  liked  to  hear 
him  it  was  always  an  enjoyment  to 
him  to  play.  I  shared  the  same  sitting- 
room  with  him  for  three  months.  With 
rare  and  brief  Intervals  I  saw  him 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  yet  I 
can  recall  but  one  single  occasion  when 
we  talked  together  about  music  or 
musical  subjects.  I  have  often  fancied 
since  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  my  Intimate  friendship 
with  Sullivan  was  that  I  never  worried 
him  by  talking  about  music— a  subject 
on  which  I  was,  and  am,  grossly  igno¬ 
rant,  and  concerning  which  he  knew 
my  utter  ignorance. 

I  found  on  our  arrival  that  he  had  a 
strong  wish  to  learn  something  about 
Arab  music,  and  arranged  with  my  old 
friend,  Tlgrane  Bey,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  to  engage  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  in  Cairo  to 
give  a  private  concert  In  Nubar  Pasha’s 
house,  which  bis  future  son-in-law  was 
then  occupying.  Of  this  entertainment 
I  find  the  following  record  In  the  diary 
of  1882 

January  Hth,  1882.— I  dined  at  the 
club.  After  dinner  went  to  Tlgrane 


Bey’s  house,  with  Osman  Pasha  (a 
cousin  of  the  then  Khedive),  Dicey, 
and  Sartoris,  to  bear  the  Arab  music. 
Six  musicians  were  in  waiting  for  us, 
and  Osman  said  they  were  the  best  La 
Cairo,  that  there  were  none  so  good 
anywhere.  One  only,  the  chief  singer,, 
was  in  Arab  dress.  They  all  sat  cross- 
legged  on  a  divan.  Four  played  and 
two  sang,  occasionally  they  all  Joined 
in  the  chorus.  The  instruments  were 
the  out,  a  kind  of  large  mandoline 
with  six  blcbord  strings,  tuned  and 
played  with  a  quill;  the  kanoon,  a  kind 
of  trichord  zither,  with  a  scale  of  three 
octaves,  quills  on  both  hands;  and  the 
ney,  or  ni,  a  perpendicular  dute,  fromi 
which  I  could  not  elicit  one  single  sound. 
I  can’t  understand  how  it  is  blown,  al¬ 
though  I  watched  and  tried  frequently. 
There  was  also  a  tambourine,  whlclk 
was  only  tapped  very  gently  to  helP' 
the  rhythm.  The  music  is  Impossible 
to  describe  and  impossible  to  note 
down.  The  different  kinds  of  pieces 
they  played  and  sang  were  called 
Pescheveff,  Sabbach,  and  Taesin.  The 
chief,  who  played  the  out  (pronounced 
oot),  was  a  very  fine  player  with  really 
remarkable  execution;  the  kanounist 
was  scarcely  inferior.  We  bad  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Refreshments  and 
smoking  went  on  all  the  time.  I  came 
away  dead  beat,  having  listened  with 
all  my  ears  and  all  my  intelligence. 

I  confess  that  most  of  this  criticism 
is  Hebrew  to  me.  All  my  personal 
recollection  about  the  affair  is  that  the 
performance  was  mortal  long,  and  that 
I  slumbered— I  hope  peacefully— most 
of  the  time.  I  recall  also  that  while 
walking  home  Sullivan  told  me  be  had 
had  an  idea  of  Introducing  some  Orien¬ 
tal  tunes  into  bis  forthcoming  piece  (I 
think  It  was  The  Mikado),  but  that  after 
this  night’s  experience  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  Idea  on  the  ground,  if  I 
rightly  understood,  that  Arab  music 
was  based  on  a  system  of  musical  har¬ 
monies  and  discords  utterly  different 
from,  and  incompatible  with,  that  of 
Europe. 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  diary  I 
come  across  the  entry,  “Wrote  to 
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mother.”  Whatever  else  he  may  have 
:t>een,  he  was  the  best  and  most  affec¬ 
tionate  of  sons.  He  not  only  provided 
liberally  for  his  mother’s  wants  and 
'Comforts— many  sons  wonld  do  the  like 
—but  (what  very  few  sons  I  have 
known  wonld  do)  he  would  give  up  his 
.own  invitations  and  amusements  to 
render  her  life  happier.  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  In  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  he  would  drive  down  to  Ful¬ 
ham  to  play  crlbbage  with  his  old 
mother.  She  had,  I  fancy,  known  much 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  she  was  so 
bright  and  cheery,  so  fond  of  her 
boy,  so  kindly  to  his  friends,  that  we 
.all  felt  it  a  personal  loss  when  she 
passed  away.  It  was  the  custom  of 
many  of  Arthur  Sullivan’s  friends  to 
-come  and  breakfast  with  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  Derby,  and  at  these 
breakfasts  his  mother  always  presided. 
When  we  were  about  to  start,  she 
would  beg  her  son  and  his  friends  to 
leave  their  watches  with  her,  as  she 
was  sure  they  would  be  robbed  In  the 
•crowd.  The  standing  Joke  on  these 
occasions  was  to  pretend  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  pawn  them  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  to  back  her  fancy  in  the 
great  race,  and  we  all  were  expected 
to  beg  for  the  name  of  the  horse  by 
-which  she  hoped  to  enrich  herself  at 
•our  cost.  The  joke  was  not  much  in 
itself,  but  the  gusto  with  which  Mrs. 
-•Sullivan  requested  the  loan  of  our 
watches,  and  the  way  in  which  “her 
boy,’'  as  she  called  him,  played  up  to 
her  by  denouncing  the  dire  conse- 
•quences  of  gambling  on  borrowed  capi¬ 
tal,  never  failed  to  make  a  hit  in  that 
Tti«  Fortnlgfatlr  B«Tlew. 


small  and  select  party,  of  which  so 
few  now  remain  alive. 

The  same  thoughtful  kindness  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  servants.  To  serve  him 
was  with  them,  in  very  troth,  a  iabor 
of  love.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  in  constant  pain 
and  suffering,  they  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  cheer  and  relieve  him. 
The  bitter  grief  entertained  by  them 
for  his  death  was  due  to  no  selfish 
motive,  as  he  had  provided  by  his  will 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort 
without  the  necessity  of  continuing  in 
service.  It  was  Sullivan’s  delight  on 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
his  own  birthday,  to  have  his  relatives 
and  friends  as  his  guests  in  his  cham¬ 
bers.  The  evening  always  ended  with 
a  distribution  of  presents.  Not  one  was 
overlooked,  and  none  could  fail  to 
realize  that  their  host  had  taken  great 
trouble  to  consider  what  present  would 
be  most  acceptable.  As  one  of  the 
codicils  of  bis  will  concerning  myself 
has  been  published  in  the  papers,  I 
have  no  hesitation  about  reproducing  it 
here  as  evidence  of  his  constant 
thoughtfulness.  It  was,  I  fancy,  added 
in  the  days  of  bis  last  illness,  and  runs 
as  follows:— “As  dear  old  Ned  was  al¬ 
ways  fond  of  an  easy-chair,  I  wish  him 
to  select  from  my  belongings  the  arm¬ 
chair  which  suits  him  best.”  I  availed 
myself  of  the  bequest,  and  chose  a 
chair  in  which  he  himself,  during  his 
temporary  relief  from  racking  pains, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  I  see  it  before  me  now- 
empty. 

Edward  Dicey. 


LONDON  TOWN. 

What  do  you  know  of  London  Town, 

Shepherd  boy,  shepherd  boy,  bare  and  brown? 

Said  the  shepherd  boy,  with  bis  long  crook  crutch: 
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^‘So  little  I  know,  and  I  dream  so  much, 

'Tiiat  across  the  hills,  and  the  valley  down, 

I  can  hear  the  murmur  of  London  Town.” 

liittle  red  wall  on  the  pasture  ground. 

Could  you  wind  It  round,  could  you  wind  It  round? 

Said  the  little  red  wall,  with  Its  gates  set  fast: 

“It  hides  so  deep,  and  It  lies  so  vast. 

That  only  the  arm  of  God  bent  down 
Could  compass  the  whole  of  London  Town.” 

Little  white  sheep  on  the  windy  moor. 

Can  you  show  the  way  to  that  city’s  door? 

“It  lies  so  far,”  said  the  little  white  sheep, 

“That  we  only  travelled  there  once,  in  our  sleep; 

And  if  any  should  wish  to  know  the  way— 

Dear,  'twas  only  a  dream,  that  we  dreamt  one  day.” 

Pall  uau  Magaiioe.  Apnes  Cfrozier  Herbertson. 
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Disraeli  has  not  yet  been  awarded 
the  fruits  of  his  work  as  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  Here  and  there,  notably  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  tribute  has  been  paid, 
but  no  place  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  among  English 
Men  of  Letters,  nor  by  Professor  Eric 
Robertson  among  threat  Writers.  The 
general  mass  of  readers  who,  so  far  as 
concerns  works  of  real  literary  merit, 
are  undoubtedly  swayed  by  authority, 
noticing  the  general  neglect.  Incline  to 
relegate  to  a  secondary  place  the  books 
in  question.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  combat  opposition 
or  adverse  criticism,  so  much  as  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  novels  to  be 
ranked  as  literature  worthy  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  classics  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Tlie  neglect  of  Disraeli’s  writings  may 
be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
people  think  It  is  below  the  dignity  of 
a  statesman,  or  of  any  man  following 
what  is  called  a  “serious”  profession, 
to  compose  works  of  fiction.  Certainly, 
many  do  not  yet  understand  that  the 
man  who  writes  novels  may  be  a  very 


wise  man;  they  do  not  realize  that  ac¬ 
curately  to  portray  human  nature,  and 
to  present  pictures  of  life.  Is  not  only 
a  most  worthy  but  also  a  most  difl9cult 
task,  requiring  for  its  performance  an 
Intelligence  far  above  the  average, 
acute  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  Indeed,  there  are 
still  some— happily,  fewer  and  fewer 
every  year— who  sneer  at  novels  and 
regard  them  as  works  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  all  unknowing  of  the  opportunity 
they  throw  away  to  learn  something 
of  the  nature  and  habits  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  For,  surely,  the  great 
novelist  is  the  observer,  sounding  the 
depths  while  others  glance  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  examining  the  mysteries  of 
life,  while  others  are  content  to  over¬ 
look  even  the  obvious.  Those  who 
dabble  in  ink  often  wade  deep  in  hu¬ 
man  nature;  and,  apart  from  all  else, 
every  good  novel  indirectly  teaches 
humanity,  humility,  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  heart 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  by  the 
vast  majority  Disraeli  is  regarded  as  a 
statesman  who  wrote  novels.  l%e  al- 
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ternatlTe  view,  that  be  waa  a  man  of 
letters  who  became  a  statesman,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  only  by  those  who  place  litera¬ 
ture  before  statecraft,  and  who  realize 
that  while  the  triumphs  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  the  diplomatist  are  fleeting, 
a  great  book  is,  so  far  as  anything  on 
this  earth  can  be,  eternal. 

Disraeli’s  flrst  book,  Vivian  Qrey,  met 
with  instantaneous  success.  Uke 
Byron,  its  author  went  to  sleep  an  un¬ 
known  lad  and  awoke  to  And  himself 
famous.  This  roman-d-clef,  in  which 
were  introduced  all  the  principal 
statesmen  and  well-known  society  folk 
of  the  day,  set  all  the  world  talking 
and  laughing— except  the  few  who 
frowned  and  were  silent.  The  motto 
was  impudent:— 

Why,  then  the  world’s  mine  oyster. 

Which  I  with  sword  will  open, 

and  the  dedication  characteristic:— 

“To  the  best  and  greatest  of  men 
I  dedicate  these  volumes.  He  for 
whom  it  is  intended  will  accept  and 
appreciate  the  compliment;  those  for 
whom  It  is  not  intended  will— do  the 
same.’’ 

The  novel  has  all  the  faults  of  youth. 
It  contains  apostrophes  to  Experience, 
to  Music,  and  to  many  other  objects 
(the  names  of  which  can  be  written  with 
a  capital  Initial  letter),  in  a  style  which 
Lytton  was  presently  to  popularize,  and 
caricatures  of  many  contemporaries; 
such  caricatures  as  are  never  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw,  requiring,  as  the  author 
admitted  subsequently,  only  a  small 
portion  of  talent  and  a  great  want  of 
courtesy.  Though  there  is  no  sustained 
plot  the  story  possesses  a  central  idea; 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  youth  of  great  talents,  whose 
mind  has  been  corrupted  by  the  arti¬ 
ficial  age  in  which  he  lives.  Alike 
when  dealing  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Carabas  party,  or  of  the  mediatized 
Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  or  of  Beck- 
endorff,  the  book  Is  interesting;  but  the 


love  story  is  weak.  Vivian  is  an  en¬ 
tertaining  feilow,  with  his  impudence, 
and  his  improvised  quotations,  and  his 
philosophy,  which  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  extravagance  and  sound  common- 
sense.  The  self-satisfied,  conceited 
Lord  Carabas  is  a  well-drawn  charac¬ 
ter,  and  so  is  the  disappointed  politi¬ 
cian,  Cleveland;  and  the  card-sharper, 
Kdnigstein  (for  whom,  In  spite  of  all, 
there  is  a  tinge  of  pity  in  the  reader’s 
mind);  and  Essper  George;  and  the 
subtle  statesman  Beckendorff;  but 
when  the  book  is  laid  aside,  the  only 
female  portrait  that  lingers  in  the 
memory  is  that  of  the  intriguing  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine.  In  spite  of  its  defects, 
Vivian  Orey  keeps  a  place  by  virtue  of 
its  brilliance,  the  smartness  of  its  dia¬ 
logue,  its  audacious  social  satire,  and 
its  general  freshness  and  unconven¬ 
tionality. 

The  next  production  was  Popanilla, 
a  satire  on  the  English  Constitution. 
This  is  a  sort  of  inverted  Chilliver’a 
Travels.  Instead  of  an  Englishman 
finding  an  undiscovered  island,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  unknown  Isle  of  Fan- 
tasle  finds  on  the  Shore  a  sea-chest  with 
books.  These  he  studies,  and  as  his 
newly-acquired  knowledge  seems  likely 
to  revolutionize  the  island,  he  is  put 
into  a  canoe,  and  drifts  until  be  arrives 
at  Hubbabub,  “the  largest  city,  not 
only  that  exists,  but  that  ever  did 
exist,  and  the  capital  of  the  island 
Vraibleusia,  the  most  famous  island 
not  only  that  is  known,  but  that  ever 
was  known.’’  The  satire  is  always 
good-humored,  but  nothing  is  safe  from 
attack.  The  best  chapter  is  that  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
skits  on  the  Constitution,  on  govern¬ 
ment  by  party  (with  the  motto,  “some¬ 
thing  will  turn  up’’),  on  political  econo¬ 
my,  on  the  commercial  system,  on  self- 
made  millionaires  (for  the  completion 
of  whose  education  the  author  asserts 
that  “fashionable’’  novels  are  written), 
and  on  the  colonial  system  (which 
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fortifies  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
and  crams  it  with  clerks,  lawyers,  and 
priests),  make  amusing  reading,  as  well 
as  providing  food  for  reflection,  even 
in  these  enlightened  days.  Ixion  in 
Heaven  is  a  social  satire,  based  upon 
the  story  of  the  King  of  Thessaly,  who 
was  carried  to  Olympus,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  Queen  of  the  Gods. 
In  this  George  IV.  is  represented  as 
Jupiter,  Byron  as  APoHo,  and  many 
figures  prominent  at  Court  and  in  so¬ 
ciety  are  introduced.  The  Infernal 
Marriage  is  a  political  squib,  taken 
from  the  story  of  Proserpine,  who  is 
carried  to  Elysium,  and  there  becomes 
a  great  lady.  The  Giants  and  the  Gods 
are  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs;  Encle- 
ladus  is  the  Iron  Duke,  and  Hyperion  Is 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  author  is  at  his 
l)C8t  both  in  style  and  in  manner  In  these 
three  short  sketches;  his  humor  is  more 
unfettered  and  his  fancy  is  permitted 
to  run  riot.  Little  read  as  they  are, 
they  form  a  worthy  addition  to  the  all 
too  short  list  of  really  clever  satires 
in  the  English  language. 

Disraeli’s  second  novel  was  The 
Young  Duke.  It  was  written  before  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  and  is  a 
picture  of  “high  life,”  which  In  later 
days  the  same  hand  was  to  paint  again 
in  more  vivid  colors  and  in  a  much 
more  striking  manner.  The  dialogue 
is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  Vivian  Orey, 
but  the  story  is  more  concise.  A  sin¬ 
cere  attempt  is  made  to  depict  a  man 
with  all  bis  faults  and  redeeming  vir¬ 
tues.  The  result  is  not  conspicuously 
successful,  and  part  of  the  book  might 
have  been  written  by  the  ‘‘fashionable 
novelist.”  But  there  is  a  description  of 
a  gambling  episode  when  the  Duke  and 
his  friends  play  cards  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights,  that  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  almost  anything  in  the  later 
novels. 

Disraeli  was  slowly  but  surely  learn¬ 
ing  his  art,  and  his  next  novel,  Con- 
tarini  Fleming,  is  on  a  higher  plane 
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than  either  of  its  predecessors.  It 
called  forth  the  praises  of  no  less  a 
literary  personage  than  Goethe;  while 
Milman,  who,  reading  for  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  recommended  it  for  publication, 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  way  Inferior 
to  Childe  Harold.  The  original  title  of 
the  story  was  The  Psychological  Ro¬ 
mance,  and,  though  it  was  reluctantly 
changed  by  the  author  in  deference  to 
the  publisher’s  opinion,  this  very  clear¬ 
ly  denote®  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
chief  study  of  which  Is  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  formation  of  the  Poetic 
Character.  The  plot  is  slight  to  a 
degree;  but  the  character-drawing  is 
excellent,  and  the  love  scenes  are  un¬ 
usually  tender  and  poetic.  There  is  less= 
liumor  than  in  the  earlier  books,  but; 
that  is  probably  only  because  there  is- 
but  little  scope  for  it.  Yet  the  proposal 
of  marriage  made  by  little  Gontarini 
to  Christiana  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  declares  his  intention  ‘‘to  roam,  a 
pirate  on  the  far  waves  of  the  iEgean,” 
is  exquisite;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
delicious  than  the  scene  when  the  boy, 
bating  the  petty  domestic  restrictions, 
points  out  “in  mad  heroics”  to  hia 
mother  “the  exact  situation.”  “The 
Baroness  was  terrifled  out  of  her  life-. 
The  fall  of  the  chair  was  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  fear.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  have  the  highest  respect 
for  furniture.  She  could  not  conceive 
a  human  being,  much  less  a  boy,  volun¬ 
tarily  kicking  down  a  chair,  if  his 
feelings  were  not  very  keen  indeed. 
It  was  becoming  too  serious.  She  tried 
to  soothe  me,  she  would  not  speak  to 
my  father.  All  should  be  right,  alt 
should  be  forgotten,  if  only  I  would 
not  commit  suicide,  and  not  kick  down 
the  chairs.”  How  far  this  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  human 
soul  was  founded  upon  the  author’s 
experience,  it  is  dangerous  to  speculate. 
There  is  undoobtedly  a  tendency  to> 
regard  it  as,  in  great  part,  a  faithful 
transcript  from  life. 


XCLBCTIC. 
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“When  1  examine  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  society  with  the  unimpassioned 
spirit  which  the  philosopher  can  alone 
command,  I  perceive  that  It  is  In  a 
state  of  transition— a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  Feudal  to  Federal  princi¬ 
ples,”  so  runs  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  Contarini  Fleming.  This 
is  the  basis  of  The  Revolutionary  Epick. 
The  argument  of  this  ambitious  work 
is  simple.  Magros,  the  genius  of 
Feudalism,  creates  the  Teutonic  race 
which  establishes  in  the  world  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  its  founder;  then  comes  Change, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  superseded  by 
Lyrlden,  the  genius  of  Federation,  who 
endeavors  to  set  op  the  standard  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  This 
occupies  the  first  two  cantos.  Three 
cantos  alone  were  written,  and  the  last 
deals  with  the  conquest  of  Italy  by 
Napoleon.  Only  the  curious  ever  take 
up  this  volume  nowadays,  though  there 
are  some  really  fine  passages,  well 
worthy  of  study.  No  one  should  fall 
to  read  the  Preface.  No  man  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  save  the 
author,  could  have  written  it.  This 
piece  of  bombast,  though  It  could  only 
have  been  composed  by  a  briUlant 
man,  would  have  been  an  impertinence 
in  Homer! 

Disraeli  tooke  fresh  ground  with  The 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,  the  story  of 
an  attempt  during  the  twelfth  century 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Giq>tivlty  to  emanci¬ 
pate  his  race.  The  narrative  Is  most 
dramadc.  Indeed,  the  author  statod 
that  if  the  drama  in  England  had  not 
been  a  career  encompassed  with  difS- 
cnlties,  he  would  have  made  David 
Alroy  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  The 
spirit  of  the  Bast  was  strong  within 
Disraeli,  and,  so  far  as  modems  can 
Judge,  the  character  of  Oriental  life  Is 
unusually  well  and  truly  portrayed. 
No  less  experienced  a  critic  than  LAdy 
Burton  ex^essed  astonishment  that 
Disraeli,  who  had  only  passed  two  or 
three  weeks  In  bis  youth  in  the  desert. 


should  have  ibeen  able  to  take  up  all 
that  the  desert  could  suggest  to  those 
who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  its  deso¬ 
late  wastes.  The  style  of  the  book, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  “poetic 
fiction,”  enhances  the  reality  of  the 
tale.  No  one  who  did  not  possess  the 
spirit  of  a  poet  could  have  written  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  such  a  manner.  Indeed, 
the  whole  is  a  prose  poem,  which 
reaches  its  highest  and  best  in  the 
description  of  the  finding  by  Alroy  of 
the  sceptre  of  Solomon,  and  its  most 
humorous  when  the  teachers  most 
learned  in  the  Talmud  discuss  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Belonging  to  quite  a  different  class 
were  the  next  two  productions. 
Henrietta  Temple  is  a  love-story  pure 
and  simple.  No  book  by  Disraeli  has 
caused  such  diverse  opinions.  One 
critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the 
love-scenes  remind  him  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  another  can  see  no  merit  at  all 
in  them.  Probably  these  extremes  of 
opinion  are  equally  wrong.  The  note  of 
exaggeration  resounds  throughout  the 
book;  and  the  love  passages  only  tend 
to  show,  since  it  is  improbable  that 
human  nature  has  changed  since  the 
’thirties,  how  much  more  natural  are 
the  best  writers  of  fiction  of  to-day.  The 
principal  merit  of  the  book  Is  the 
sketch  of  a  noble  family  clinging  tena¬ 
ciously  to  their  heavily  mortgaged 
estates;  and  the  best  scene  takes  place 
in  the  sponging  boose— a  scene  said  to 
have  been  founded  upon  an  unpleasant 
experience  of  the  author,  who  for  years 
past  bad  been  notoriously  In  debt. 
Yenetia  is  an  attempt  “to  shadow  f(^h, 
‘though  in  a  glass,  darkly,’  two  of  the 
most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that 
have  adorned  these  our  later  days,” 
the  famous  poets,  Shelley  and  Byron. 
It  is  usually  said  that  this  is  the  least 
interesting  of  Disraeli’s  novels.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  harsh  Judgment  is  pronounced 
because  people  are  too  apt  to  read 
romans-d-def  simply  with  the  object  of 
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tracing  the  resemblance  between  the 
characters  and  their  prototypes.  It 
may  be  because  the  portrayal  of  the 
heroes  is  not  vastly  successful  that 
Tenetia  is  looked  at  askance.  But  if  it 
is  regarded  merely  as  a  story,  surely 
a  more  favorable  opinion  will  ensue. 
It  is  far  more  interesting  than 
Henrietta  Temple.  There  is  no  hack¬ 
neyed,  ultra-sentimental  love-story. 
The  plot  is  clear,  the  psychology  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  characters  cleverly  de¬ 
lineated.  The  contrast .  between  the 
two  mothers  is  well  defined:  Lady 
Annabel,  firm,  and  outwardly  cold, 
separated  from  her  husband,  devoting 
the  years  to  the  rearing  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  a  widow,  loving  her 
son,  but  subject  to  most  terrible  fits 
of  temper,  invariaibly  followed  by  a 
period  of  the  most  abject  repentance. 
And  the  speculations  of  Venetia  about 
her  father,  of  whom  no  word  is  ever 
uttered  in  her  hearing,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  devoted  mother,  who  is  jealous 
of  her  child’s  regret  of  never  having 
known  her  other  parent,  are  well 
imagined  and  truly  presented.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  one  day 
Venetia  may  rank  higher  than  it  does 
among  the  author’s  works. 

With  the  publication  of  Coningsby,  or. 
The  New  Generation,  opens  a  new  and 
the  most  important  chapter  of  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  literary  career.  Eighteen  years 
earlier,  by  virtue  of  its  audacity, 
ftrian  Qrey  had  attracted  attention; 
now,  by  force  of  merit,  Coningsby  com¬ 
pelled  it  There  have  been  other  au¬ 
thors  who  might  have  written  the 
earlier  book,  even  Contarini  Fleming 
and  Alrog,  though  not  Popanilla;  no 
one,  save  himself,  could  have  com¬ 
posed  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Tanered  and 
Lothair.  Through  these  he  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of 
his  literary  contemporaries. 

With  Coningsby  Disraeli  reverted  to 
the  political  novel,  which  indeed  he 
bad  invented,  or,  at  least,  Introduced 


into  England.  Vivian  Qrey,  however, 
was  written  by  an  inexperienced  lad; 
Coningsby  by  a  man  who  had  lived  and 
struggled  in  the  political  world  and 
was  slowly  yet  surely  realizing  in  real 
life  his  audacious  ambition:  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  above  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  plot  of  this  novel  Is  the 
merest  thread.  Indeed,  the  book  is  but 
a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  political  and  social  views,  an 
endeavor  “to  picture  something  of  that 
development  of  the  new,  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  better  mind  of  England,’’  and 
“to  scatter  some  suggestions  that  may 
tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life, 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  and  induce  us  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  more  carefully  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  facts  and  phrases,  realities  and 
phantoms.’’  In  a  word,  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Young  Elngland  party, 
whose  object  was  to  make  more  effec¬ 
tive  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Parliamentary  reforms  of  1832;  to  re¬ 
move  the  Church,  In  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  purely  spiritual  matters,  from 
Parliamentary  dictation;  to  decentralize 
authority  to  local  bodies,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Coningsby  is  valuable  for  the 
picture  presented  of  the  political  world 
and  social  life  of  the  day;  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  secret  ministerial  history, 
tracing  the  overthrow  of  the  “Venetian 
Constitution’’  and  the  struggles  of  the 
reformers;  and  for  the  contrast  ex¬ 
hibited  between  the  ideas  of  the  new 
generation  and  the  old.  If  the  hero 
voices  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
school  of  politicians,  the  Marquis  of 
Monmouth  Is  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
which  preceded  It  Of  all  the  charac¬ 
ter-sketches  in  this  book  there  is  not 
one  more  admiraMy  conceived  than  the 
Marquess,  profligate,  cynical,  heartless, 
selfish,  albeit  shrewd  and  with  plenty 
of  common-sense,  knowing  the  price  of 
everything  and  the  value  of  nothing, 
yet  withal  always  the  grand  seigneur. 
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Upon  the  broad  canvas  are  many  fig-  thoughts:  to  believe  in  the  heroic  makes 
ures.  Eustace  Uyle,  the  Catholic  gen-  heroes.”  “Adventures  are  to  the  ad- 
tleman,  who  endeavors  to  revive  the  venturous.”  To  his  admiration  for 
monastic  customs  of  his  ancestors,  is  youth  and  his  pride  of  race  reference 
one  of  the  most  pleasing.  “It  seems  to  will  presently  be  made, 
me  a  barren  thing,  this  Conservatism,”  Disraeli  struck  a  deeper  note  in  Sybil, 
he  remarked  happily  on  one  occasion,  or.  The  Two  Nations.  Here  is  an  en- 
“an  unhappy  cross-bred,  the  mule  of  deavor  clearly  to  show  the  contrast 
politics,  that  engenders  nothing.”  An-  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
other  well-remembered  character  is  Marneys  and  the  Mowbrays,  the  young 
Rigby  (identified  as  the  well-hated,  aristocrats,  club-life,  the  Derby,  great 
much-abused  John  Wilson  Crocker),  receptions,  country  houses,  on  one  side; 
blustering,  dictatorial,  disputatious,  the  on  the  other,  the  semi-starvation  and 
writer  of  slashing  articles  —  “It  was  the  utter  degradation  of  the  manufac- 
thought  that  no  one  could  lash  a  worn-  turing  and  the  mining  districts.  He 
an  like  Rigby.”  “Rigby  loved  to  pat-  devoted  all  his  iwwers  of  graphic  de- 
ronize,  to  play  the  minister  unbending,  scription  to  showing  the  wretched  state 
and  seeking  relief  from  the  cares  of  of  the  peasantry,  the  cruelty  to  which 
council  in  the  society  of  artists,  au-  the  working-classes  were  exposed  at 
thors,  and  men  of  science.  He  liked  the  hands  of  their  employers,  the 
dukes  to  dine  with  him  and  hear  him  iniquities  of  the  truck-shop  system,  and 
scatter  his  audacious  criticisms  to  Sir  the  horrors  of  the  baby-farms,  where, 
Thomas  or  Sir  Humphrey.  They  went  for  threepence  a  week,  thechildren  were 
away  astonished  by  the  powers  of  their  dosed  with  laudanum  and  treacle,  ad- 
host,  who,  had  he  not  fortunately  de-  ministered  in  the  shape  of  a  popular 
voted  these  powers  to  their  party,  elixir.  While  travelling  in  these  re- 
must  apparently  have  rivalled  Van-  glons  he  noticed  that  infanticide  was 
dyke,  or  discovered  the  Safety  Lamp.”  practised  as  extensively  and  as  legally 
Tai>er  and  Tadpole  have  become  house-  in  England  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
hold  words— political  hacks,  doing  the  Ganges.  It  was  after  this  visit  that 
dirty  work  of  the  party,  despised,  yet  the  ardent  Imperialist,  the  arch-jingo, 
courted  by  the  powerful  and  the  as  many  still  regard  him,  devoted  him- 
wealthy.  £1,200  per  annum  is  their  self  to  the  "policy  of  sewage”;  and 
idea  of  political  science  and  human  henceforth,  throughout  his  career,  con- 
nature.  “To  receive  £1,200  per  annum  trlved  always  to  find  time  to  preach 
Is  government;  to  try  to  receive  £1,200  “sanitas,  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas.” 
per  cumum  is  opposition;  to  wish  to  re-  The  plot  is  of  the  slightest,  but  the  pic- 
ceive  £1,200  per  annum  is  ambiiion.”  tures  of  social  life,  the  gradual  deterio- 
Sidonia,  the  Jewish  financier,  who,  be-  ration  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  aris¬ 
ing  of  foreign  extraction,  is  able  to  re-  ing  discontent  of  the  democracy  which 
gard  English  institutions  with  impar-  began  to  voice  its  anger  in  Chartism 
tial  eyes,  though  modelled  upon  a  well-  are  invaluable.  Sketches  of  political 
known  banker,  is  made  the  mouthpiece  and  social  personages  abound;  the  sad- 
of  the  author.  He  believes  an  indivld^  ness  of  the  book  is  relieved  by  the 
ual  divine  as  compared  with  a  vast  humorous  descriptions.  Lord  Marney, 
public  (pinion.  “God  made  man  in  His  sharp-witted,  blunt-hearted,  selfish  to 
own  image;  but  the  public  is  made  by  the  core,  shares  with  Rigby  the  love  of 
Newspapers,  Members  of  Parliament,  contradiction.  “The  great  difficulty 
Excise  Officers,  and  Poor  Law  Guar-  with  Lord  Mamey  was  to  find  a  suffl- 
dlans.”  “Nurture  your  mind  with  great  dent  stock  of  (^position;  but  he  lay 
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in  wait  and  seized  any  opportunity  with 
wonderful  alacrity.  Even  Captain 
Grouse  could  not  escape  him;  if  driven 
to  extremities,  he  would  question  his 
principles  of  fly-making.”  Mr.  Ormsby, 
his  friend,  has  “forty  thousand  a  year, 
paid  quarterly,”  and  at  a  full-dress  re¬ 
ception,  where  peers  and  diplomatists 
are  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  demurely  re¬ 
marks  that  the  only  stars  he  possesses 
are  four  stars  in  India  stock.  Then 
there  are  old  Mr.  Cassilis,  the  dandy, 
who  regards  the  New  England  party 
us  a  new  diversion,  which  “requires  a 
doosed  lot  of  history  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.” — “One  must  brush  up  one’s 
Goldsmith,”  he  remarks,  naively;— 
Walter  Gerard,  the  Chartist,  and  his 
friend,  Stephen  Morley;  Devllsdust— a 
picture  terrible  because  of  Its  truth; 
Baptist  Hutton,  the  peer-maker;  Au¬ 
brey  de  Lys,  the  kind-hearted  parson, 
detested  by  Lord  Marney,  who  preaches 
the  Unknown  God  among  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  English  heathens;  Sir 
Vavasour  BMrebrace,  who  desires  to  re¬ 
vive,  nay,  to  increase  the  original  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  great  Order  of  Baronets; 
his  wife,  who  shows  her  zeal  by  assur¬ 
ing  you  she  had  defended  you  from 
many  odious  imputations;  Trenchard, 
the  level-headed  politician,  whose 
earlier  life  is  depicted  In  Endymion; 
and,  from  Coningsby,  that  grande  dame. 
Lady  St.  Julians;  and  Taper  and  Tad¬ 
pole,  much  agitated  by  the  great  Bed¬ 
chamber  Plot 

Tancred,  or.  The  New  Cntaade,  was 
undoubtedly  the  author’s  favorite 
novel.  'Therein  he  traces  the  youth  of 
a  high-minded  idealist,  who  desires  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  West  by 
the  restoration  of  faith.  'The  character 
of  Tancred,  the  visionary,  is  very  beau¬ 
tifully  and  sympathetically  depicted, 
and  the  descriptions  of  Syria  and  of  life 
in  the  desert  are  written  with  all  the 
fervor  of  an  Oriental  Imagination,  His 
irony  has  free  vent  when  discussing 
the  once  famous  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 


History  of  Creation.  “You  know,  all  is 
development,”  Lady  Constance  tells 
Tancred.  “The  principle  is  perpetually 
going  on.  BMrst,  there  was  nothing; 
then  there  was  something;  thenr-I  for¬ 
get  the  next— I  think  there  were  shells, 
then  Ashes;  then  we  came— let  me  see 
—did  we  come  next?  Never  mind  that; 
we  came  at  last.  And  the  next  change 
there  will  be  something  very  superior 
to  us— something  With  wings.  Ah! 
that’s  it:  we  were  Ashes,  and  I  believe 
we  shall  be  crows.” 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  appearance  of  Tancred  Disraeli,  who 
was  now  slxty-flve,  published  Lothair, 
which,  apart  from  all  else,  possesses  a 
certain  interest  as  being  the  flrst  novel 
written  by  a  man  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Elngland.  The  story  is 
original.  Most  novels  treat  of  love;  in 
this  book  love  is  subordinated  to  the 
triangular  struggle  between  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  societies  and  the  Churches  of 
Elngland  and  of  Rome.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  how  Disraeli’s  opinion  of  the  last 
institution  changed.  In  Coningsby  and 
Sybil  he  regretted  the  Reformation; 
Eustace  Lyle,  who  revived  the  monas¬ 
tic  customs  of  almsgiving,  and  'Trafford, 
the  most  enlightened  and  human,  of 
mill-owners  were  both  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  in  The 
Life  of  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck,  he  did  not 
honor  “Roman  Catholic”  with  initial 
capital  letters;  while  in  Lothair  he 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  unscrupuious- 
ness  of  its  professors.  Cardinal 
Grandison  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
upon  the  characters  of  Cardinals  Wise¬ 
man  and  Manning— the  latter  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  Endymion,  as  Nigel  Penrud- 
dock— while  Catesby  was  drawn  from 
Monslgnore  Capel.  Indeed,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  flrst  edition,  owing  to 
an  oversight,  “Capel”  was  printed  in¬ 
stead  of  “Catesby.”  'The  Bishop  is 
Wllberforce,  the  General  Clnseret,  and 
Lothair  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Wit  and 
humor  are  even  more  noticeable  In  this 
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than  in  any  other  of  Disraeli’s  novels. 
The  interview  between  the  Cardinal 
and  Lothair  when  they  discuss  the  un¬ 
warranted  announcement  of  the  latter’s 
conversion  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
pieces  of  irony  in  the  language.  There 
Is  no  falling  off  in  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  exaggeration  of  style  is 
less  marked.  As  usual,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  character  sketches.  The 
Duke,  who  every  day  offered  his  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  to  Providence  that  his 
family  is  not  unworthy  of  him,  and 
whose  one  misfortune  is  that  he  has  no 
home,  but  only  many  castles;  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  the  Duke’s  son  and  heir,  who 
“held  extreme  opinions,  especially  on 
political  affairs,  being  a  republican  of 
the  deepest  dye,’’  and  “was  opposed  to 
all  privilege,  and,  indeed,  to  all  orders 
of  men,  except  dukes,  who  were  a  neces¬ 
sity’’;  who  is  spoilt  and  knows  it;  lives 
in  terror  of  being  bored;  is  avowedly 
interested  in  only  two  subjects:  horses 
and  tobacco;  and  who,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Bishop,  exclaims,  “How  I  hate 
Sundays,’’  and  then  sends  his  wife  to 
put  it  light;  the  little  Portuguese, 
Pinto,  who  was  not  an  intellectual 
Croesus,  but  his  pockets  were  full  of 
sixpences;  the  Agramonts,  who  “al¬ 
ways  marry  their  cousins  .... 
They  are  so  shy’’;  Hugo  Bohum,  who 
thinks  every  woman  should  marry,  but 
no  man;  the  artist  Phoebus,  who  de¬ 
clares  that  printing  has  destroyed  edu¬ 
cation,  and  is  induced  to  accompany 
Lothair  to  the  East  because  then,  at 
last,  a  camel  would  be  drawn.  It  was 
Phoebus  who  defined  critics  as  “the 
men  who  have  failed  in  literature  and 
art” 

In  ViiHan  Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming, 
there  is  much  of  Disraeli,  the  man, 
but  neither,  since  they  were  written 
before  the  author  was  twenty-eight,  can 
be  regarded  as  autobiographical  in  the 
sense  of  Fielding’s  Amelia,  Thackeray’s 
Pendennis,  Dickens’  David  Copperfleld, 
and  George  Eliot’s  The  Mill  on  the 


Floss.  These  may  be  regarded,  if  not 
in  each  case  as  the  best,  at  least  as 
among  the  best  works  of  each  author. 
Not  so  Endymion,  which  is  frankly 
autobiographical;  it  does  not  rank  with 
any  of  the  books  written  since  Disraeli, 
now  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  had  reached 
years  of  maturity.  He  had  now 
achieved  greatness,  had  satisfied  the 
immense  ambition  with  which  he 
started,  and  had  tasted  of  the  little¬ 
ness  of  fame.  He  was  a  sick  man  and 
weary.  It  is  no  wonder  that  traces  of 
feebleness  intrude  in  this,  his  last, 
book.  Yet  there  are  many  fiashes  of 
the  old  wit  and  humor;  and  every  now 
and  then  the  author  drops  the  mask 
of  fiction  and  reveals  himself.  “When 
you  have  succeeded  in  life  according  to 
your  views  .  .  .  you  will,  some  day, 
sigh  for  real  power,  and  denounce  the 
time  when  you  became  a  public  man, 
and  belonged  to  any  one  but  yourself.’’ 
“Great  men  should  think  of  Opportun¬ 
ity  and  not  of  Time.’’  “Time  is  the 
excuse  of  feeble  and  puzzled  spirits. 
They  make  Time  the  sleeping  partner 
of  their  lives,  to  accomplish  what 
ought  to  be  achieved  by  their  own 
will.’’  Besides  many  old  friends, 
several  delightful  new  acquaintances 
are  met  in  Endymion.  Vigo,  the  tailor: 
“No  man  gives  me  the  trouble  which 
Lord  Eglantine  does;  he  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  whether  he  will  be  a 
great  poet  or  Prime  Minister!  ‘You. 
must  choose,  my  lord,’  I  tell  him.  ‘I 
cannot  send  you  out  looking  like  Lord 
Byron  if  you  mean  to  be  a  Canning 
or  a  Pitt.’  ’’  Treeby,  who  is  scientific 
as  well  as  fashionable,  and  can  tell  the 
last  news  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of 
White’s;  Waldershare,  who  says  that 
“sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  re¬ 
ligion,’’  and  when  asked  what  it  is,  re¬ 
plies:  “Sensible  men  never  tell;’’  Lord 
Montford  (bearing  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  Lord  Monmouth),  who  on  his 
deathbed  gives  orders  that  his  wife 
is  not  to  be  summoned,  and  when,  hia 
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servants  sending  for  ber,  she  arrives, 
remarks:  "I  perceive,  then,  that  I  am 
going  to  die  for  I  am  disobeyed;”  turns 
in  his  bed  to  conceal  his  countenance, 
and  expires  without  a  sigh  or  a  sound 
--a  dose  as  magnificent  as  he  who 
complained  that  once  he  nearly  bad 
to  wait. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  writer  of  the 
last  century  in  whom  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  was  so  strong,  he  style  c'est 
Vhomme.  The  personality  which  car¬ 
ried  Disraeli,  without  infiuence,  with¬ 
out  wealth,  to  the  Premiership,  which 
dominated  all  his  colleagues,  stands  out 
vividly  in  every  one  of  his  books.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  a  poseur. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  a  love  of  grand¬ 
eur  that  sometimes  betrayed  him  Into 
grandiloquence  and  an  Oriental  love 
of  splendor.  This  is  the  portion  of  most 
sons  of  Israel.  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten— Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  for¬ 
get— that  he  was  a  scion  of  that  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lara  which,  on  coming 
to  England,  assumed  the  name  of  Dis¬ 
raeli,  a  name  never  borne  before  or 
since  by  any  other  family,  in  order  that 
their  origin  might  be  for  ever  recog¬ 
nized.  It  was  his  pride  to  belong  to 
that  race  which  has  defied  exile,  mas¬ 
sacre,  spoliation,  the  degrading  in- 
fiuence  of  the  constant  pursuit  of  gain 
—which  has  defied  even  time  Itself. 
“You  and  I,”  he  said  in  his  old  age,  to 
a  Jewish  lad,  “belong  to  a  race  that 
can  do  anything  but  fall.”  He  is  the 
one  great  Hebrew  who  has  contributed 
to  the  glories  of  the  literature  of  this, 
his  adopted  country.  With  Spinoza 
and  Heine  he  forms  a  trio  of  Jews 
notable  in  the  history  of  modern  let¬ 
ters.  Almost  without  exception,  until 
his  day,  Jews  had  been  contemptuously 
and  cruelly  presented  in  imaginative 
literature.  From  Shakespeare  to 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  they  were 
portrayed  only  as  money-lenders,  bail¬ 
iffs,  and  scoundrels.  It  remained  for 
him  to  alter  this.  His  treatment  of  his 


compatriots  was  ideal,  visionary  even. 
Everywhere  he  sang  their  praises.  “At 
this  moment,  in  spite  of  centuries,  of 
tens  of  centuries  of  degradation,  the 
Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  infiuence 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not 
of  their  laws,  which  you  still  obey; 
of  their  literature,  with  which  your 
mind  is  saturated;  but  of  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect.”  So  says  Sidonia, 
the  author’s  favorite  character.  It  Is 
Sidonia,  speaking  for  his  creator,  who 
declares  that  almost  everything  that 
is  great  has  been  done  by  youth.  In¬ 
deed,  Disraeli  reverenced  youth.  All 
his  heroes,  from  Vivian  Grey  to  Endy- 
mion,  are  young;  all  are  clever  young 
men,  trying  to  shape  for  themselves 
a  career  in  the  social  or  political  world. 
“The  only  tolerable  thing  in  life  is 
action,  and  action  is  feeble  without 
youth,”  he  wrote.  “What  if  you  do 
not  obtain  your  immediate  object?  You 
always  think  you  will,  and  the  detail 
of  the  adventure  is  full  of  rapture.” 
The  blunders  of  youth,  he  sums  up,  are 
preferable  to  the  triumph  of  manhood 
or  the  successes  of  old  age. 

There  are  few  novelists  before  whom 
the  author  of  Contarini  Fleming, 
Popanilla,  Coningshy,  Sybil,  Tanered, 
and  Lothair  need  bow  the  knee.  How 
many  authors  have  created  a  gallery 
of  characters  more  magnificent  or  more 
extensive?  As  one  thinks  of  the  books 
there  is  conjured  up  in  the  mind  a 
mighty  phalanx:  great  noblemen,  poli¬ 
ticians  of  all  ranks,  of  all  degrees  of 
importance  and  unimportance,  and  of 
both  sexes;  leaders  of  society,  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  members  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  communions, 
members  of  secret  societies,  Chartist 
delegates,  toadies,  even  a  chef,  and 
many  high-minded,  high-spirited  youths 
and  girls.  He  takes  his  readers  into 
a  world  unfamiliar  to  most  of  them. 
He  portrays  the  life  of  the  great  patri¬ 
cian  families,  whose  genealogy  is  the 
history  of  England— of  the  Carabaa 
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Armine,  St.  James,  Monmouth,  Mamey, 
Bellarmine,  Beaumanoir,  St.  Jerome 
families.  A  guide  to  the  town  houses 
and  country  seats  of  the  English  no¬ 
bility  might  be  compiled  from  his 
pages.  He  describes  society  In  all  its 
phases,  society  In  the  time  before  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturers,  contractors,  and 
miners  could  take  a  place  in  it;  when 
to  enter  the  charmed  circle  one  re¬ 
quired  a  title,  a  million,  or  a  genius. 
In  years  to  come  students  will  turn  to 
his  books  for  information  as  to  the 
political  and  social  world  of  his  day. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  this  his  books  will 
endure,  rather  than  for  the  plots,  which 
nearly  always  are  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  Yet,  in  imagination,  he  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  greatest.  He  is  the 
only  English  writer  who  has  poetically, 
as  well  as  graphically,  described  the 
East.  Read  in  Tancred  the  description 
of  Jerusalem!  In  his  books,  as  in  his 
speeches,  he  shows  himself  a  great 
master  of  phrase.  He  is  never  be¬ 
trayed  into  false  pathos.  His  humor 
is  never  forced.  His  taste  is  never  at 
fault.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  exag¬ 
geration.  Yet,  except,  perhaps,  in  his 
earlier  works,  it  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  caricature.  Than  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rise  of  the  Warren  into 
Fltz-Warene,  Earl  de  Mowbray,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  Dukes  of  Fitz- 
Aquitaine,  descendants  of  a  French 
actress,  clever  enough  to  persuade  an 
easy-tempered  monarch  of  this  realm 
that  the  paternity  of  her  coming  babe 
was  a  distinction  of  which  his  Majesty 
might  be  proud,  there  is  nothing  finer 
or  more  scathing  in  The  Book  of  Snobs. 
His  pungent  wit,  brilliant  word-paint¬ 
ing,  and  powerful  character-drawing 
are  undeniable,  even  as  his  pictures 
of  social-political  life  are  unrivalled. 
A  master  of  satire,  he  was  at  his  best 
when  reproducing  the  language  of 
clubs  and  lobbies,  when  retailing  the 
conversations  of  salons.  If,  on  occa¬ 


sion,  no  one  could  be  so  fiippant,  at 
times  no  one  could  be  more  dignified. 
When  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  as 
in  Sybil,  no  one  could  be  more  Impas¬ 
sioned  or  more  forcible;  when  governed 
by  his  ideals,  as  in  Tancred,  no  one 
could  be  more  picturesque.  There  are 
few  passages  in  Elnglish  literature  more 
beautiful  and  more  stately  than  that 
describing  the  late  Queen’s  first  coun¬ 
cil,  with  the  insertion  of  which  this 
article  may  fittingly  be  brought  to  a 
close: — 

The  council  of  England  is  summoned 
for  the  first  time  within  her  bower. 
There  are  assembled  the  prelates  and 
captains  and  chief  men  of  her  realm; 
the  priests  of  the  religion  that  con¬ 
soles,  the  heroes  of  the  sword  that  has 
conquered,  the  votaries  of  the  craft 
that  has  decided  the  fate  of  Em¬ 
pires;  men  gray  with  thought,  and 
fame,  and  age;  who  are  the  stewards 
of  divine  mysteries,  who  have  en¬ 
countered  in  battle  the  hosts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  have  toiled  in  secret 
cabinets,  who  have  struggled  in  the 
less  merciful  strife  of  aspiring  senates; 
men,  too,  some  of  them,  lords  of  a 
thousand  vassals  and  chief  proprietors 
of  provinces,  yet  not  one  whose  heart 
does  not  at  this  moment  tremble  as  be 
awaits  the  first  presence  of  the  maiden 
who  must  now  ascend  her  throne. 

A  hum  of  half  suppressed  conversa¬ 
tion  which  would  attempt  to  conceal 
the  excitement,  which  some  of  the 
greatest  have  since  acknowledged,  fills 
that  brilliant  assemblage,  that  sea  of 
plumes  and  glittering  stars  and  gor¬ 
geous  dresses.  Hush!  the  portals  open; 
she  comes!  The  silence  is  as  deep  as 
that  of  a  noontide  forest.  Attended  for 
a  moment  by  her  royal  mother  and  the 
ladles  of  her  court,  who  bow  and  then 
retire,  Victoria  ascends  her  throne;  a 
girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid 
an  assemblage  of  men. 

In  a  sweet  and  thrilling  voice,  and 
with  a  composed  mien  which  indicates 
rather  the  absorbing  sense  of  august 
duty  than  an  absence  of  emotion.  The 
Queen  announces  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors,  and  her  hum¬ 
ble  hope  that  divine  providence  will 
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n^uard  orer  the  fulfilment  of  her  lofty 
trust. 

The  prelates  and  captains  and  chief 
men  of  her  realm<  then  advance  to  the 
throne,  and  kneeiing  before  her,  pledge 
their  troth,  and  take  the  sacred  oaths 
of  allegiance 'and  supremacy. 

Alieglonce  to  one  who  rules  over 
the  land  that  the  great  Macedonian 
could  not  conquer,  and  over  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  which  even  Oolumbus  never 
dreamed:  to  the  Queen  of  every  sea, 
and  of  nations  in  every  zone. 

The  Fortnlrbtly  R«Tlew. 


It  is  not  of  these  I  would  speak,  but 
of  a  nation  nearer  her  foot-stool,  and 
which  at  this  moment  looks  to  her 
with  anxiety,  "with  affection,  perhaps 
with  hope.  Fair  and  serene,  she  has 
the  blood  and  beauty  of  the  Saxon. 
Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny  at  length 
to  bear  relief  to  suffering  millions,  and 
with  that  soft  hand  which  might  In¬ 
spire  troubadours  and  guerdon  knights, 
break  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of 
Saxon  thraldom? 

Leiris  Melville. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY.* 


How  is  ecclesiastical  history  related 
to  general  history?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  either  not  treated  at  aU  in  text 
books  on  ecclesiastical  history  or  treat¬ 
ed  very  brlefiy.  The  omission  is  easy 
to  understand,  for  It  proceeds  from  a 
view  taken  in  earlier  times  a#d  not  yet 
exploded.  The  ancient  and  the  me¬ 
diaeval  Church  regarded  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  something  that  differed 
from  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Catholic  Churches  of  our  own  day  still 
regard  it  in  the  same  light.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  Church  is  under 
God’s  special  guidance,  possesses  an  in¬ 
fallible  doctrine,  is  governed  by  men 
appointed  by  the  Deity  Himself,  and 
has  received  a  promise  that  it  shall  re¬ 
main  unchanged  until  the  end  of  all 
things.  The  Church  and  its  affairs  are 
thus  sharply  separated  from  the  rest 
of  history;  and  while  the  rest  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  course,  exercises  an  effect  on 
the  Church,  the  effect  is  only  on  the 
circumference  and  does  not  reach  the 
centre. 

*  The  shove  article  Is  a  translation  of  the 
address  which  Professor  Harnack  delivered 
at  the  recent  Congress  held  In  connection 
with  the  St.  lionls  Exposition.  I  need  hardly 
aay  that  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me 


This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
found  its  classical  expression  in  the 
earliest  account  which  we  possess  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  namely,  that 
given  by  Dusebius.  According  to  him 
the  history  of  the  Church  is  only  the 
further  operation  and  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  divine  Logos  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  since  that  time  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  a  place  within  ordi¬ 
nary  history  as  a  history  of  another 
kind.  This  is  a  view  which  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  potting  the  beginnings 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  some  sense 
or  other  as  far  back  as  the  beginnings 
of  the  human  race.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  attempt  which  Eusebius,  following 
Justin  Martyr,  tried  to  make,  and 
which  Augustine  actually  carried  out 
in  his  great  work  On  the  City  of  Cod. 
But  by  going  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  human  race  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  conception  of  a  Church  and 
its  history  may  easily  be  frittered  away 
and  destroyed.  There  were  liberal 

to  do  anything  that  may  help  in  making  it 
known  to  the  Engliah-apeaking  people  on 
both  aides  of  the  Atlantic.— T.  Bailey  Saun¬ 
ders. 
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theologians  in  early  times  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  who  thus  destroyed  it— 
Abelard,  for  Instance.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  way  in  which  the  Church 
itself  understood  that  its  history  should 
be  carried  back.  On  the  contrary,  it 
clings  to  the  belief  that  within  the 
general  course  of  events  there  is  a 
sacred  history  which  is  supernatural. 

The  Protestants  of  the  16th  century 
did  not  really  break  with  this  concep¬ 
tion.  They  did,  indeed,  deny  that  the 
Church  with  its  external  forms  and  its 
government  was  a  divine  creation. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  Church  they  ex¬ 
plained  from  within.  But  of  the 
spiritualised  Church,  which  they  often 
saw  only  in  the  form  of  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  they  asserted  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  Catholicism  maintains 
of  its  big  Church.  They  hardly  did 
anything  to  shake  the  notion  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  events,  and 
the  Church  remained,  as  before,  the 
scene  of  a  second  history.  Orthodoxy 
in  the  Protestant  Churches  in  our  own 
day  still  persists  in  this  view.  Whether 
there  is  any  fundamental  Justification 
for  it  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall 
touch  at  the  close;  but  certain  it  is 
that  in  the  form  in  which  orthodoxy 
still  clings  to  the  idea  it  is  untenable. 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  criterion  by  which  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  two  kinds  of  history  is  enough 
to  destroy  It  Moreover,  it  is  also 
shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  further 
fact  that  all  the  forces  which  the 
Church  was  unwilling  to  recognize  as 
of  equal  importance  with  Itself  it  had 
to  combat  as  enemies,  thus  producing 
a  state  of  permanent  unrest.  Finally, 
experience  itself  refutes  this  view,  for 
only  when  belief  in  a  special  kind  of 
history  was  given  up  did  the  history 
of  the  Church  begin  to  be  understood. 

It  wqs  in  the  17th  century  that  cer¬ 
tain  enlightened  spirits  first  shook  off 
this  wrong  notion.  The  18th  century 
further  developed  the  knowledge  thus 


won;  In  the  19th  it  was  partly  obscured 
again,  but  in  the  end  it  held  its  own. 
We  can  now  say;  The  History  of  the 
Church  is  part  and  parcel  of  universal 
history,  and  can  he  understood  only  in 
connection  vAth  it. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  Church  is  a 
part  of  universal  history,  it  is  closely 
bound  up  with  other  factors  and  de¬ 
velopments,  not  as  something  alien, 
but  as  something  akin  to  them;  nay, 
it  is  only  when  thus  bound  up  that  it 
exists  at  all.  The  more  attention  we 
pay  to  these  connections,  the  better  we 
shall  understand  it.  There  are  four 
large  departments  of  history  with 
which  we  are  here  specially  con¬ 
cerned:— 

1.  Political  history. 

2.  The  history  of  religion  in  general. 

3.  The  history  of  philosophy  and  of 

knowledge  as  a  whole. 

4.  Economic  history. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
speaking  of  the  history  of  civilization 
in  particular,  because  it  cannot  be 
treated  scientifically  without  being 
divided  into  various  sections. 

I. 

Political  history,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  history  proper;  for  on 
the  way  in  which  men  are  formed  into 
communities  everything  else  that  hap¬ 
pens  and  all  development  depend.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  the  history  of  the 
State  is  the  backbone  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  If  we  fall  to  recognize  this  we 
reduce  history  to  a  series  of  romances 
or  a  sort  of  clever  argument  For  the 
scientific  study  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  therefore,  we  must  insist  first, 
that  the  political  or  social  character  of 
the  Church  shall  be  kept  well  in  mind; 
and  secondly,  that  its  relation  to  the 
State  in  which  it  grew  up,  and  to  the 
States  and  communities  in  and  among 
which  it  lives,  shall  be  carefully 
examined. 
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That  the  Church  is  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  has,  of  course,  In  some  form 
or  other,  always  been  recognized.  Even 
Ehisebius  spoke  of  It  as  a  “polity.” 
But  it  was  only  with  the  historian 
Mosbeim  that  the  first  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  present  this  point  of  view. 
Up  to  his  time  people  shrank  from 
doing  so,  because  they  feared,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  “divine”  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  would  suffer  if  its 
political  character  were  placed  in  the 
foreground.  The  clue  which  Mosheim 
gave  was  not  sufilclently  attended  to 
by  the  philosophical  historians  in  the 
Romantic  movement  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  unless  I  ex¬ 
cept  Richard  Rotbe;  nay,  even  now  the 
correct  view  has  yet  to  make  its  way. 

The  results  which  it  gives  us  I  may 
state  at  once:  In  every  age  the  firat 
thing  to  oontider  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Church.  But  in  every  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  its  constitution 
has  been  dependent  on  the  general  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  and  ideas  of  the  time;  or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  accurately,  the 
Church  has  at  all  times  shown  a  tendency 
to  copy  within  itself  the  constitution  of 
the  State  in  which  it  lived,  or  to 
prescribe  to  the  State  the  constitution 
which  the  State  was  to  have. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be 
proved  at  every  point  In  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Oonalder  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church— what  else  is  it  but 
the  old  Roman  Empire  reproduced  in 
the  ecclesiastical  domain?  At  the  op¬ 
posite  pole  to  the  Roman  Church  stand 
the  Free  Congregational  Churches. 
But  do  not  they,  too,  correspond  to 
the  political  ideal  which  prevailed 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  at  the 
time  when  they  arose,  and  still  pre¬ 
vails?  And  all  the  different  forms  of 
Churches  which  lie  between  these  two 
extreme  limits— are  they  not  all  of 
them  ecclesiastical  imitations  of  the 
political  constitutions  in  and  among 
which  they  exist?  Everywhere  the 


constitution  of  the  Church  has  followed 
the  pattern  set  for  the  time  being  by 
the  State,  or  anticipated  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  the  State  was  to  take. 

But  by  tending  to  copy  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  which  it  lives  the 
Church  comes  into  a  double  relation  to 
the  State— -a  friendly  and  a  hostile  re¬ 
lation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  ten¬ 
dency  helps  the  State  to  carry  out  its 
necessary  aims.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  this  same  tendency,  the 
Church  becomes  the  rival  of  the  State. 
The  State  must  inevitably  desire  that 
everything  developed  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  shall  be  homogeneous  with  it,  so 
far  as  law,  authority,  and  the  relations 
of  the  various  classes  are  concerned. 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  glad  to  extend 
its  toleration,  nay,  even  to  give  privi¬ 
leges,  to  a  community  formed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  regulations.  But  the 
Church,  as  a  religious  community,  also 
possesses  rights  of  its  own,  and  as  soon 
as  it  extends  these  over  the  whole  field 
of  its  political  organization,  it  enters 
into  secret  or  open  opposition  to  the 
State:  it  becomes  its  rival. 

The  confilcts,  however,  which  in  these 
circumstances  were  inevitable,  led  to 
complications  of  a  still  greater  kind. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Church 
claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  theocratic  Jewish  State,  however 
much  it  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  itself  was  something  new  and  of  a 
different  nature.  In  making  this  claim 
it  at  once,  protest  as  it  might  to  the 
contrary,  advanced  political  pretensions 
of  the  most  comprehensive  character, 
even  if  at  first  it  asserted  them  only 
negatively.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Church  was  not  content  with  simply 
copying  within  itself  elements  in  the 
organization  of  the  State.  It  refused 
to  allow  cmy thing  that  it  copied  to 
have  any  value  outside  its  own  pale. 
By  its  own  marriage-law  it  depreciated 
the  civil  marriage-law.  By  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  official  hierarchy  it  lowered: 
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the  authority  of  the  State  officials.  By 
its  Papacy  it  lowered  the  Imperial 
dignity.  Finally,  in  the  third  place, 
after  compelling  the  State  to  accept  the 
Christian  creed,  it  put  the  State  Into 
a  position  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  By 
•  accepting  the  creed  the  State  placed  it¬ 
self  on  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Church,  and  declared  the  Ideals  of  the 
’Church  to  be  the  right  and  the  highest 
Ideals.  If  it  was  now  driven  to  defend 
•itself  against  the  claims  of  the  Church 
to  be  master,  it  was  compelled  to  fight 
with  broken  weapons,  because  It  dared 
not  attack  the  ultimate  principles  of 
the  Church  from  which  its  own  power 
was  derived.  The  “Christian”  State, 
then,  when  confronted  by  the  Church, 
was  bound  to  come  off  worst;  for  it 
was  only  half  what  the  Church 
was  entirely.  The  Christian  State  is 
the  State  undermined  and  sucked  dry 
‘by  the  Church.  It  is  like  a  towering 
tree  brought  to  decay  by  the  creeper 
that  has  fed  on  its  sap.  But  when  the 
State  decays  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness  is  always  in  danger  of  disappear¬ 
ing  as  well. 

With  certain  exceptions,  however, 
things  did  not  come  to  this  pass  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Bast  the 
State  found  ways  and  means  of  tak¬ 
ing  over  important  functions  of  theo¬ 
cratic  government,  and  of  effecting  an 
intimate  fusion  between  Church  and 
Nationality.  In  the  West  the  tension 
between  Church  and  State  led  to 
struggles  which  promoted  the  progress 
•of  civiliBation;  for,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Church  appeared  to  have  at¬ 
tained  its  aim,  the  proof  was  afforded 
that,  however  caiMible  it  may  be  of 
winning  a  victory,  the  Church  is 
unable  to  keep  possession  of  the  field. 
Nay,  the  great  developments  then  be¬ 
gan  which  led  to  the  formation  of  our 
modem.  States  and  of  the  Protestant 
-Churches.  It  Is  part  of  the  very 
character  of  modern  States  that  they 
ino  longer  are,  or  aim  at  being,  Chris¬ 


tian  in  the  same  sense  as  Mediaeval 
States,  and  Protestant  Churches  have 
either  wholly  or  in  part  given  up  all 
theocratic  pretensions.  But  in  this 
connection  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  the  constitutions  and 
ecclesiastical  ideals  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  although  they  derive  their 
basis  from  the  Inherent  nature  of 
Protestantism  and  from  the  Bible,  are 
in  strict  dependence  on  the  political 
theories  and  Ideals  which  modern 
times  have  produced.  The  State 
Church,  the  National  Church,  more 
particularly  as  It  is  developed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  offers  in  all  its  stages  a  precise 
parallel  to  the  developments  of  the 
modem  State,  and  the  various  theories 
of  the  State.  In  the  same  way, 
wherever  free  Churches  are  formed, 
they  are  dependent  on  the  republican 
and  democratic  ideas  of  the  period. 
The  converse,  it  is  tme,  has  also  hap¬ 
pened:  a  Christian  idea  has  preceded 
the  political  idea;  but  it  was  the  politi¬ 
cal  idea  which  first  produced  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity  corresponding  to  it. 
The  Christian  idea,  too,  as  a  mle,  as¬ 
serted  Itself  only  when  political  Ideas 
akin  to  it  came  to  Its  aid. 

This  shows  us  that  the  study  of 
political  history  is  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Without  it  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  developments  remain  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  In  the  history  of  the  Church, 
however,  every  stage  of  the  political 
history  of  the  last  two  thousand  years 
is  still,  as  It  were,  actually  present.  In 
the  two  great  Catholic  Churches,  the 
Roman  and  the  Grseco-Russian,  the 
forms  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  embodied;  they  still  live  on 
in  them  and  still  threaten  us  to-day- 
in  Jesus  Christ’s  name— with  that 
Babylonian  theocracy  which  destroys 
all  national  and  individual  freedom. 
We  know  how  It  came  about  that  this 
universal  theocratic  ideal  could  estab¬ 
lish  itself  on  Christian  ground.  A 
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greet  fraternity  embracing  the  whole 
human  race— have  we  not  there  one  of 
the  inalienable  ideals  of  Christendom, 
yet  also  an  Ideal  which  gave  room  for 
the  mistaken  notion,  nourished  as  it 
was  by  Old  Testament  ideas,  that  this 
union  could  be  attained  in  the  quick* 
est  and  safest  way  by  a  universal  polit¬ 
ical  Church-system?  The  notion  is  far 
from  being  exploded,  but  it  will  be 
driven  from  the  field  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  frater¬ 
nity  on  the  basis  of  Freedom  becomes  a 
power. 

On  the  basis  of  Freedom— and  on  the 
basis  of  Nationalities;  for  another  les¬ 
son  which  political  history,  when 
examined  in  connection  with  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  teaches  us  is  that  in  the 
latter  nationalities  play  an  enormous 
part,  and  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  them  is  in  vain.  Every  great 
nationality  has  made  itself  at  home  in 
the  Church  in  its  own  way.  We  can 
distinguish  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  an  English,  an  American  Church - 
system,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  distinctions 
that  obtain  here  are  more  important 
than  all  others.  They  are  apparent, 
above  all.  In  the  mode  of  worship  and 
in  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is 
practised;  but  even  the  development  of 
doctrine  has  always  been  subject  to 
strong  national  influences.  No  one 
who  overlooks  these  distinctions,  or 
explains  them  wrongly,  can  help  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  grossest  mistakes  and 
making  history  obscure.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  fraternity  at  which  we  aim  will 
come,  not  as  a  union  of  denationalized 
individuals,  but  as  a  union  of  friendly 
peoples,  each  one  of  which  will  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  best  qualities  of  its  race 
and  nationality.  This  cannot  take 
place  unless  each  nation  knows  its 
own  and  others’  national  peculiarities. 
Nor  can  the  ecclesiastical  historian  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  knowledge  if  he  wishes 
to  understand  the  past  and  prepare  for 
the  future  of  the  Church. 
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II. 

National  history  leads  us  direct  to  the 
history  of  religion  in  general;  for  the 
religions  of  the  peoples  to  which  the 
Church  came  are  very  closely  bound 
up  with  their  national  peculiarities.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the- 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Germanic  peo¬ 
ples,  etc.,  is  necessary.  What  resist¬ 
ance  did  these  religions  offer,  what 
kind  of  resistance  was  it,  in  what 
respect  was  it  strongest  and  in  what 
weakest,  and  by  what  means  did  the 
Church  overcome  it?— these  are  the 
questions  which  at  once  arise  and  de¬ 
mand  an  answer  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  history  of  the  Church. 

But  there  is  something  more.  We 
should  be  very  short-sighted  if  we  con¬ 
ceived  the  relation  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  other  religions  solely 
as  a  contradiction.  That  they,  too,, 
have  had  an  infiuence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  religion  has  long 
been  known.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was- 
belleved  that  this  infiuence  must  be 
limited  to  the  Christian  heresies.  It 
was  held  that  the  existence  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  and  the  rise  of  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  explained  by 
the  infiuence  of  Paganism  on  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  it  has  become  evident  in 
an  increasing  degree  that  the  Church 
itself  was  also  affected  by  the  alien  re¬ 
ligions  with  which  it  fought  Their 
infiuence  is  apparent  in  the  most 
varied  fields,  but  especially  where  rites 
and  ceremonies,  sacraments  and  popu¬ 
lar  religious  ideas  are  concerned.  In 
Catholicism  a  religion  of  the  first  and 
a  religion  of  the  second  order  can  be 
distinguished  as  existing  side  by  side. 
If  the  first  kind  was  to  a  considerable 
degree  affected,  the  second  was  very 
strongly  •determined  by  extra-Christian 
superstitions.  To  investigate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  influence  in  regard  to  eacli 
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particular  problem  is  always,  no  doubt, 
a  task  demanding  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  critical  tact.  We  are  more  in¬ 
clined  in  these  days  to  orerralue  than 
to  undervalue  the  Influence  of  alien 
religions,  and  we  are  too  ready  to  as- 
-sert  dependence  where  all  that  is  in 
question  is  a  parallel  set  of  phenomena, 
developing  here  and  there  spontaneous¬ 
ly.  The  abuse  of  this  method,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  prevent  us  from  seeing 
that  there  are  many  important  phenom¬ 
ena  in  the  inner  history  of  the  Church 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  taking 
account  of  alien  religions;  and  that, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  this  history, 
to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  history  of  religions  is 
a  method  that  has  already  borne  rich 
fruit  and  promises  still  more. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  study  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  alien  religions  on  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Nay,  we  have  seen 
with  increasing  clearness  in  the  last 
few  decades  that  the  origin,  too,  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
without  taking  account  of  them.  The 
Christian  religion,  no  doubt,  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  it  came 
when  “the  time  was  fulfllled.”  The 
Christian  religion,  then,  is  the  Jewish 
religion  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say,  brought 
to  a  completion  and  transfigured.  But 
the  Jewish  religion  in  Jesus’  time  was 
not  a  simple  affair;  on  the  contrary, 
through  the  labors  of  the  prophets  and 
the  influence  of  other  religions  it  had 
become  a  spiritualized  but  also  a  high¬ 
ly  complex  fabric.  In  the  breadth  of 
its  development  it  was  a  syncretistic 
religion,  but  even  on  its  inner  side  it 
was  deepened  and  enriched  by  extra- 
Jewish  elements.  In  the  course  of  its 
transformation  into  Christianity  it  did 
not  lose  these  component  parts  of  its 
nature.  That  is  why  we  must  go  back 
to  Babyjon  and  Assyria,  to  Egypt  and 
Persia,  to  discover  the  origin  of  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  Christianity.  We 
are  doing  this  to-day,  but  in  doing  it 


we  too  often  overlook  the  more  serious 
and  difficult  business  of  studying  the 
changes  in  meaning  which  the  received 
elements  underwent.  Merely  to  state 
that  they  exist,  and  to  say  whence  they 
come,  carries  us  a  very  little  way. 
Nay,  we  shall  become  Involved  In  huge 
misunderstandings  and  confusions  if 
we  do  not  attend  to  the  place  which 
the  old  material  held  and  the  new 
meaning  which  it  received  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  seven 
great  Angels  came  from  Babylon,  the 
Devil  from  Persia,  the  Logos  from 
Greece.  But  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apostolic  writings  the  Devil  means 
something  different  from  Ahriman,  and 
the  Logos  of  John  and  Ignatius  is  not 
the  Logos  of  Philo.  We  can  only  de¬ 
sire  with  all  our  hearts  that  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  New,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  religious  history  shall  go  on; 
but  we  must  just  as  earnestly  insist 
that  in  this  process  the  great  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  ideas  and  concep¬ 
tions  shall  be  clearly  kept  in  view. 
Even  where  the  dependence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  practices  on  Pagan  is 
particularly  evident— I  mean  in  the 
case  of  the  sacraments— we  must  not 
be  content  with  merely  pointing  out 
this  dependence;  for  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sacraments  has  characteris¬ 
tic  features  of  its  own;  as  is  proved, 
for  example,  by  Justin  Martyr’s  ac¬ 
count  of  baptism. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  we 
must  study  the  history  of  religion  In 
general.  We  must  study  it  not  only 
because  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
nearly  all  its  stages  has  acted  on  other 
religions  and  been  itself  affected  by 
them,  but  also  because  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  religion  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  historian 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  here  at  an 
advantage  compared  with  the  historian 
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of  any  other  religion;  for  Christianity 
—together  with  Its  precursor,  Judaism 
—is,  in  space  and  time,  content  and  de¬ 
velopment,  something  so  universal  that 
almost  all  conceivable  religious  phe¬ 
nomena  are  to  be  found  In  its  history. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  definite  knowledge  of  Christian¬ 
ity  unless  we  compare  it  with  other 
religions.  We  run  too  great  a  risk  of 
taking  what  is  important  for  what  is 
unimportant,  what  is  primary  for  what 
is  secondary,  and  vioe-versd,  if  we  do 
not  compare— so  far  as  comparisons  are 
at  all  possible.  Here,  too,  the  words  of 
tlie  poet  apply:— 

Bbe  es  sich  riindet  in  einem  Kreis 

ist  kein  Wissen  vorhanden; 

Ehe  nlcbt  Einer  Alles  weiss 

Ist  die  Welt  nicht  verstanden. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  our 
Faculties  of  Christian  Theology  should 
be  turned  into  Faculties  of  the  General 
History  of  Religion- we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  any  merely  academic 
question— but  still  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  student  must  not  separate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  from  this  wider 
liistory,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge  depends  on  observing  the  con¬ 
nection  of  both. 

HI. 

The  history  of  religion  In  general 
leads  us  to  the  Psychology  of  Religion, 
and  here  we  have  a  fresh  means  of 
understanding  the  facts  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history.  It  Is  only  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  bring  re¬ 
ligious  psychology  and  the  comparative 
history  of  religion  into  connection  with 
each  other,  and  we  have  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  some  very  valuable  results  al¬ 
ready.  Let  me  specially  mention  the 
labors  of  William  James.  They  have 
shown  us  that  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  on  its  dogmatic 
side  alone  is  not  enough,  and  that  to¬ 


gether  with  and  previous  to  this  study 
we  can  and  must  pay  attention  to  the 
fundamental  manifestations  of  religion 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  independ¬ 
ent  character  at  the  religions  life  has 
been  more  vividly  brought  to  mind, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  question  as  to  what  Is 
morbid  and  what  is  healthy  In  relig¬ 
ion,  what  is  eccentric  and  what  is  cen¬ 
tral. 

Still,  these  Investigations  are  more 
applicable  to  the  religions  before 
Christianity  than  to  Christianity  itself; 
for,  owing  to  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  ethics  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  exhibits,  all  manifestations  of 
religion  that  are  devoid  of  an  ethical 
meaning  lose  their  force.  They  seem 
to  us  only  just  tolerable  but  not  charac¬ 
teristic  or  normal  expressions  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Then  again,  the  clear  and  cer¬ 
tain  character  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  leaves  no  room  for  a  state  of  re¬ 
ligious  emotion  based  on  the  feeling 
that  the  Deity  is  a  dark  and  over* 
whelming  force.  Christian  piety,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  says,  is  a  “reasonable 
service,”  and  therefore  it  stands  nearer 
to  the  highest  qualities  and  activities 
of  the  mind  than  to  the  lower. 

To  philosophy,  too,  therefore,  and  to 
knowledge  generally  it  stands  in  close 
relation.  This  was  noticed  even  in  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Christian  apologists 
of  the  second  century  explained  Greek 
philosophy  as  due  to  the  same  spirit  of 
which  the  full  revelation  was  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regarded  It,  equally  with 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  preliminary 
stage  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
development  of  dogma  In  the  primitive 
Church  stood  under  the  infiuence  of 
Greek  philosophy,  more  especially  of 
Platonism;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Aristotle  helped  to  build  up  tbe 
Church’s  intellectual  system.  In 
modern  times  the  philosophy  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  Kant,  Hegel  and  Schelllng  has 
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had  its  effect  on  Protestant  dogmatics; 
and  in  our  own  day  theoiogy  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  modem 
theory  of  knowiedge  and  by  psychology 
generally,  as  well  as  by  the  theory  of 
development. 

This  is  all  so  evident  and  so  notorious 
that  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on 
the  fact  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  we  cannot 
study  the  history  of  the  Church.  But 
Hegel  and  his  followers  ask  us  to  take 
a  step  further:  Christian  doctrine  and 
philosophy,  they  say,  are  not  only  inter¬ 
twined  with  each  other,  are  not  only 
akin  to  each  other,  but  are  in  the  last 
resort  identical.  The  considerations 
leading  to  this  hypothesis  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Religion  exhibits  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  Absolute,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  that  to 
which  our  intellectual  efforts  are 
directed.  In  the  lower  stages  of  re¬ 
ligion,  however,  this  relation  is  at  best 
only  felt;  and  hence  these  stages  are 
incomplete,  particularistic,  and  encum¬ 
bered  with  alien  matter.  As  develop¬ 
ment  progresses  they  become  more  and 
more  pure  and  spiritual,  until  they 
reach  their  culminating  point  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  God  is  then  revealed  and 
recognized  as  the  absolute  and  imma¬ 
nent  Bpirit  According  to  this  view, 
the  history  of  the  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  dogma  is  the 
real  history  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  the  most  important  elements,  too, 
in  dogma  are  the  speculative  asser¬ 
tions,  especially  those  on  the  nature 
of  the  Trinity  and  on  Chrlstology;  for 
in  them  the  pure,  pantheistic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  comes  to  expression,  in 
part  clearly  and  plainly,  in  part  only 
lightly  veiled.  In  this  way  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  higher, 
especially  of  the  Christian,  religion  are, 
rightl/  understood,  identical;  nay,  in 
their  identity  we  get  not  only  the  tme 
history  of  the  human  spirit  but  also 
the  history  of  God  Himself:  In  this 


history  the  Absolute  Spirit  “has  come 
to  itself.” 

This  magniflcent  conception  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  not,  indeed, 
without  some  value;  but,  for  all  that, 
it  cannot  be  accepted.  That  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Spirit 
forms  a  main  element  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to- 
get  at  the  ultimate  reasons  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found 
in  anything  material,  an  elective  afldnity 
is  thereby  established  between  philos¬ 
ophy  and  spiritual  religion.  Moreover, 
the  higher  forms  of  religion  have  at  all 
times  made  use  of  philosophical 
thought  in  order  to  justify  the  idea  of 
God  and  give  it  a  fuller  development; 
and,  conversely,  philosophy  has  taken 
account  of  the  ideas  expressive  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  more  particularly  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  But  these  circumstances 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  a  philosophical  theory  of 
the  world,  so  long  as  the  latter  keeps 
to  its  own  ground,  are  two  different 
things.  Religion  is  a  definite  state  of 
feeling  and  will,  basing  itself  on  inner 
experience  and  on  historical  facts. 
This  it  remains  even  in  its  higher 
stages;  and  hence  the  Intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  in  it,  although  an  absolutely 
necessary  element,  always  takes  the 
second  place.  Again,  religion  is  never 
“disinterested,”  as  any  theory  must  be;, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  to  do  with 
hopes  and  ai^irations;  nay,  we  may 
even  say  that  religion  is  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  a  higher  form— 
an  Instinct,  however,  which  in  the- 
Christlan  religion  is  not  concerned  with 
the  empirical  Ego  and  with  earthly 
life,  but  with  the  inmost  core  of  this 
Ego,  which  in  another  world,  the  world 
of  Freedom  and  the  Good,  sees  its  true 
home.  Philosophy  cannot  and  may  not 
know  anything  of  all  this,  except  in. 
so  far  as  it  calls  religion  to  its  aid' 
when  it  attempts  to  study  the  philos-- 
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ophy  of  religion.  For  without  religion 
philosophy  remains  bound  down  to  the 
five  senses  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
psychology  and  logic,  which  every¬ 
where  carry  it  back  to  at  least  tiro 
fundamental  factors  and  one  uniform 
process.  In  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
it  is  one  fundamental  factor  and  tvoo 
processes  which  we  are  led  to  accept. 
The  obscurities  to  which  this  state  of 
things  sometimes  give  rise;  the  “be¬ 
lief”  of  philosophy  in  the  unity  of  the 
fundamental  factor,  and  the  half-be¬ 
lief  of  the  theologians  in  the  God  of 
religion,  have  produced  endless  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  course  of  history,  and 
brought  about  the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  results  of  pure  knowledge  and 
of  religion  are  essentially  akin  to  each 
other  or  even  identical.  No!  they  are 
dllferent;  they  are  two  parallel  lines 
which  —  religious  philosophy  apart, 
which  is  not  pure  philosophy— are  con¬ 
nected  only,  as  it  were,  by  the  bridge 
of  certain  analogies,  or  by  the  flights 
of  fancy  which  merge  their  different 
fields  in  one  in  order  to  give  them  life. 

However— be  the  distance  between 
them  what  it  may — ^In  the  actual  his¬ 
tory  of  things  they  are  very  closely 
bound  up  with  each  other.  They  have 
done  each  other  great  service,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  represent  the  higher  life 
of  humanity.  How  much  does  religion, 
even  the  Christian  religion,  owe  to  the 
progressive  achievements  of  philosophy 
and  the  various  forms  of  knowledge! 
How  much  they  have  done  to  purify  it, 
to  clear  it  of  false  ideas,  and  to  free 
it  from  impossible  pretensions!  Re¬ 
ligion,  no  doubt,  is  very  tenacious  in 
clinging  to  old  prejudices,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  religion  Is  also  the  history  of  a 
struggle.  Andrew  White  has  described 
it  for  us.  Religion  seems  always  to 
have  had  to  surrender;  but  it  only 
seetM.  All  that  it  did  was  to  abandon 
outworks  that  were  no  longer  of  any 
use  to  it.  It  shed  the  leaves  in  which 
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there  was  no  more  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  none  of  the  intellectual  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  prevailed  from  time  to 
time  has  the  human  mind  ever  spoken 
its  last  word,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  borrowed  something  from  re¬ 
ligion.  The  human  mind  has  had  to 
take  these  systems  back  again  and 
again,  and  put  others  in  their  place. 
The  more  closely  and  attentively  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  examines  this 
struggle  of  the  mind  in  itself  and  in 
its  relation  to  religion,  the  deeper  he 
will  go,  and  the  more  Indispensable  he 
will  make  the  study  of  his  subject  to 
the  science  of  history  as  a  whole. 

!i 

IV. 

We  said  Just  now  that  the  human 
mind  has  never  spoken  its  last  word  in 
any  of  the  intellectual  systems  that 
have  prevailed  from  time  to  time.  Is 
that  true?  Have  we  not,  perhaps,  its 
last  word  in  the  theory  which  tells  u» 
that  It  Is  economic  conditions— I  mean 
food,  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  plac« 
where  it  can  be  obtained— which  ulti¬ 
mately  determine  all  intellectual  life 
and  all  higher  development,  including 
that  of  religion?  I  must  not  try  within 
the  limits  of  this  lecture  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  declining  to  accept  such  a 
theory.  I  may  say,  however,  that  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  refuted  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  most  noaterial  element 
acting  upon  man  always  produces  feel¬ 
ings  and  ideas  which  themselves  act 
as  forces  in  their  turn,  and  stand  in 
no  simple  proportionate  relation  to 
their  material  causes.  Moreover,  as 
long  as  men  continue  to  sacrifice  their 
possessions,  their  blood,  and  their  life, 
for  ideal  aims,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  maintain  the  materialistic 
view  of  history  except  with  the  help  of 
sophisms. 

But  although  we  decline  to  explain 
everything  that  happens  by  the  play  of 
economic  conditions,  we  may  stlB 
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gratefully  acknowledge  that  this  latest, 
the  economic,  view  of  histMy  has  shed 
and  will  continue  to  shed  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Let  me  show  what  I  mean  by  a  few 
examples.  The  great  extension  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  early  centuries  cannot  be 
explained  without  keeping  the  social 
and  economic  views  and  practices  of 
the  Christian  communities  in  view. 
Every  one  of  these  communities  not 
only  tried  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick, 
the  weak,  those  who  were  out  of  w<wk 
or  persecuted,  etc.,  but  it  was  also  a 
regular  association  for  mutual  hdp.  By 
the  union  of  all  these  communities  in 
the  Empire  into  a  firm  alliance  with 
one  another  a  social  organism  arose 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  economically  unfor¬ 
tunate.  That  this  is  really  what  hap¬ 
pened  is  shown  by  pagan  writers  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  shown,  for  instance,  by 
Lucian  in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus. 

But  not  only  did  the  Church  step  in 
where  social  relations  were  concerned; 
its  thoughts  and  ideas  were  also  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  attitude  in  questions  of 
economics.  The  distrust  which  the 
Church  shows  towards  wealth  and 
capital  Is  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  poverty  of  the  early  communities; 
and  here,  too,  its  theories  about  earthly 
possessions  have  one  of  their  roots. 
When  it  afterwards  came  to  number 
both  rich  and  poor  in  its  ranks,  it  re¬ 
tained  that  distrust  This  had  a  very 
paradoxical  result:  The  dangers  of 
wealth,  it  was  said,  exist  only  for  the 
Individual  Christian;  they  do  not  exist 
for  the  Church,  which  is  preserved 
from  them  by  its  sacred  character. 
There  is  no  harm,  then,  in  the  Church 
becoming  rich.  Rich,  accordingly,  it 
became.  Part  of  its  wealth  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  dark  days  of 
Inner  aifd  outer  convulsion  a  man’s  pos¬ 
sessions  and  his  capital  were  still 
safest  under  its  protection.  Hence  men 
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often  handed  over  their  property  to  the 
Church,  not  only  in  order  to  save  their 
souls,  but  also  to  secure  themselves 
from  high-handed  acts  or  sheer  rob¬ 
bery.  The  Church  entered  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  as  a  great  and  wealthy  and 
therefore  aristocratic  power;  and  the 
Immense  struggles  between  Emperor 
and  Pope,  Princes  and  Bishops,  were 
all  in  the  last  resort  struggles  for 
wealth  and  dominion. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  may  therefore,  nay 
must,  be  studied  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  This  is  very  evident 
even  in  the  history  of  Monasticism. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  orders  of  men¬ 
dicant  friars  arose,  the  development  of 
Western  Monasticism  has  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  large  landed  estate. 
An  abbey  would  sometimes  form  the 
centre  of  such  an  estate,  and  the  abbot 
nolens  volens  had  to  provide  for  his 
monastery  before  he  provided  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  ot  his  monks.  But 
even  the  movement  which  produced 
the  mendicant  friars  very  quickly  be¬ 
came  in  its  turn  part  and  parcel  of  an 
economic  movement,  although  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  Light  may  also  be  shed 
on  the  development  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  same  source,  for  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  becoming  a  sovereign  power 
was  the  possession  of  landed  property. 
In  the  struggle  about  the  investiture 
of  the  bishops  the  questions  at  issue 
were  concerned  Just  as  much  with 
property  as  with  dominion;  and  as  a 
Eluropean  power  whose  possessions 
were  not  on  a  par  with  its  position,  the 
Papacy  was  eiH>ecially  affected  by  the 
economic  upheaval  which  took  place 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  If  It 
was  to  survive,  ready  money  had  to 
be  collected  from  all  sides.  To  get 
money  it  had  to  raise  its  spiritual  pre¬ 
tensions  in  every  direction,  and  make 
them  into  fresh  rights;  nay,  more,  it 
had  to  multiply  the  means  of  grace 
which  the  Church  offered,  and  exploit 
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them  as  financial  resources.  Just  be¬ 
cause  It  was  a  financial  power,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Papacy  now  began  to  excite 
distrust  and  dislike,  and  this  it  was 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  reforming 
movements.  We  can  thus  see  how 
greatly  religious  theories  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  arrangements  were  dependent  on 
this  development.  Of  the  new  sacra¬ 
mental  observances,  of  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
fresh  dogmas  framed  upon  them,  a 
large  number  had  their  origin  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  necessities. 

In  this  respect  the  upheaval  which 
the  Reformation  denoted  did  not  in¬ 
volve  any  radical  change.  Here,  too, 
economic  and  social  conditions  played 
a  great  part.  That  the  Reformation 
got  the  upper  hand  among  a  portion  of 
the  German  people  was  due,  first  and 
foremost,  to  the  Princes,  who  aimed  at 
creating  territorial  Churches  for  them¬ 
selves  and  being  masters  in  their  own 
bouse.  In  this  connection,  however, 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  larger 
towns  and  In  the  country  districts  the 
Reformation  assisted  the  class-con¬ 
sciousness  of  certain  aspiring  orders  in 
the  community,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  knights  of  the  Empire,  who 
were  in  a  bad  way  economically,  at¬ 
tempted  by  its  means  to  regain  their 
previous  position.  But  it  is  in  France 
and,  above  all,  in  England,  that  the 
close  connection  between  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  social  and  economic  conditions 
is  particularly  plain.  Even  after  Eng¬ 
land  had  shaken  off  the  Papacy  it  was 
social  and  economic  conditions  which 
determined  religious  parties  and  strug¬ 
gles:  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  held 
to  the  Church  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles;  the  higher  middle  classes  were 
Presbsrterian;  the  aspiring  lower  mid¬ 
dle  classes  were  Puritan  and  rallied 
to  Cromwell’s  flag.  When  we  look,  too, 
at  the  way  in  which,  both  there  and  in 
Protestant  Germany,  the  character  and 
aims  of  the  Church  were  then  settled 
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by  the  theologians,  it  is  plain  that  side 
by  side  with  political  conditions  the 
theories  adopted  were  strongly  acted 
on  by  social  influences  as  well.  These 
influences  extend  even  to  dogmatics 
and  ethics  (the  “divinely  appointed” 
orders),  and  to  show  that  in  detail  is 
one  of  the  tasks  of  the  future.  We 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget, 
however,  that  behind  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  there  are  always  the  political,  and 
that  it  Is  these  that  really  turn  the 
scale.  In  power  and  effect  they  out¬ 
weigh  all  other  factors,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
ternals  are  concerned. 

That  the  history  of  the  Church  is 
most  closely  bound  up  and  interwoven 
with  all  the  great  branches  of  general 
history,  is  what  I  have  tried  to  show. 
In  recognizing  this  fact,  and  in  shaping 
our  study  accordingly,  there  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  some  risk  of  our  losing  sight 
of  or  undervaluing  the  special  character 
which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the 
Church.  We  shall  guard  ourselves 
against  any  such  danger  if  we  always 
bear  in  mind  that  all  our  labors  in  this 
sphere  ought  to  help  us  to  throw  light 
on  the  question.  What  is  the  Christian 
religion  f  This  must  ever  remain  the 
guiding-star  of  our  researches,  however 
wide  the  range  which  they  will  have 
to  take.  If  ecclesiastical  history  loses 
sight  of  that  guiding-star,  it  will  also 
lose  the  right  to  form  a  special  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  within  the  science  of  his¬ 
tory.  If  it  follows  that  star,  then  what 
is  characteristic  of  every  independent 
subject  of  knowledge  will  also  hold 
good  of  it— that  it  unveils  itself  only  to 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  it.  Grimm  once  made  the  flne  ob¬ 
servation  that  knowledge  has  no 
secrets,  though  it  has  its  secrecies;  it 
has  DO  Oeheimnisse,  but  it  has  Heim- 
lichkeiten.  The  history  of  the  Church 
also  has  its  Heimlichkeiten.  The  man 
who  is  half-hearted  in  his  efforts  about 
it  will  see  nothing;  it  is  only  when  he 
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WOOS  it  with  the  loyalty  of  a  Jacob  that 
he  will  win  the  bride. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church,  how¬ 
ever,  these  Heimlichkeiten  go  very  deep 
and  are  very  precious.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  double 
history,  and  that  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  enters  into  the  one  stream  of 
events.  But  there  is  a  single  inner 
experience  which  everyone  can  possess; 
which  to  every  one  who  possesses 
it  is  like  a  miracle;  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  simply  explained  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  something  else.  It  is  what  the 
Christian  religion  describes  as  the  New 
Birik—tbat  inner,  moral,  new  creation 
which  transmutes  all  values,  and  of  the 
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slaves  of  compulsion  makes  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  freedom.  Not  even  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  can  anyone  get  a 
direct  vision  of  this  Inner  evolution  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  individual,  nor  by 
any  external  facts  whatever  can  any¬ 
one  be  convinced  of  its  possibility  and 
reality.  But  the  light  which  shines 
from  it  throws  its  rays  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  stage,  and  lets  the  specta¬ 
tor  feel  in  his  heart  that  the  forces  of 
history  are  not  exhausted  in  the  natural 
forces  of  the  world,  or  in  the  powers  of 
head  and  hand.  This  Is  the  Heimlichkeit 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  because  it 
is  the  Heimlichkeit  of  religion. 

Adolf  Hamack. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.— V. 

THB  FALL  OF  THE  MIGHTT. 


Teittgtau,  September. 

The  flag-lieutenant  leaned  wearily  on 
the  rail.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  adequately  analyzed  bis 
thoughts.  They  were  conjured  up  by 
the  weariness  of  life  which  possessed 
his  body,  and  the  flerce  despair  and 
utter  humiliation  which  had  crushed 
his  souL  The  rim  of  the  beam  from 
the  search-light  on  Golden  Hill,  as  it 
was  lighting  the  water-way  for  the 
passage  of  the  last  of  the  battleships, 
flooded  the  superstructure  of  the  flag¬ 
ship  as  she  rode  at  anchor.  Yet  it 
was  more  than  the  Intensity  of  the 
unnatural  light  that  blanched  the  faces 
of  the  little  group  of  officers  on  the 
bridge.  It  was  not  fear,— Russians  are 
not  cowards:  besides,  the  officers  of 
the  Russian  Paciflc  Squadron  were 
past  fear.  It  was  the  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  which  knowledge  of  physical  in¬ 
competency  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
death.  -The  crestfallen  consciousness 
of  Impotency  that  might  be  seen  in  the 
face  of  an  inexpert  motorist  if  the 
chauffeur  suddenly  had  fainted;  but 


not  what  one  would  have  anticipated 
in  the  faces  of  men  to  whom  a  great 
nation  still  looked  for  the  successful 
shaping  of  its  destinies. 

It  was  a  weird  scene.  Three  great 
white  beams  of  light  pierced  a  back¬ 
ground  that  was  otherwise  impenetra¬ 
ble  in  its  inky  blackness.  They  fo¬ 
cussed  their  concentration  upon  one 
point,  and  illuminated  with  dazzling 
contrasts  the  gaunt  bull  and  heavy 
tops  of  the  battleship  in  their  every 
detail,  as  with  laborious  toil  it  was 
towed  between  the  artiflcial  sags,— 
legacies  of  Japanese  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  fairway.  In  front  of  it  three 
launches  were  dragging  a  mine-trawl. 
The  busy  panting  of  the  tugs  and  the 
swirl  of  the  water  beneath  the  trawl- 
hawse  were  the  only  sounds  in  the 
vicinity.  But  other  sounds  punctuated 
the  stillness  of  the  night, — there  was 
ever  present  the  dull  reverberation  of 
the  Japanese  shells  from  the  investing 
lines,  as  they  burst  wih  maddening 
monotony  on  the  hill-crests  of  the  outer 
defences.  Just  for  a  moment  the  rim 
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of  the  beam  bad  rested  on  the  flagship, 
then  its  focus  was  readjusted,  and  all 
was  darkness,  except  where  the  mov¬ 
ing  vessel  glided  past,  conjuring  up  the 
vision  of  some  spectre  vessel  In  a  grim 
stage  setting.  It  glided  past  until  It 
was  two  cables’  length  distant  from 
the  flagship.  Then  three  or  four  short 
sharp  orders  in  a  deep  voice.  One  tug 
nt  least  seemed  to  redouble  Its  panting, 
and  then  the  jarring  rattle  of  metal 
links  told  that  the  warship  was  an¬ 
choring.  Almost  Immediately  a  light 
was  shown  from  a  casemate  on  the 
lee-slde  of  the  flagship,  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  beams  of  the  search-lights 
disappeared. 

The  flag-captain  who  was  standing  by 
the  Admiral  called  the  flag-lieutenant 
by  name.  Only  the  first  half  of  the 
difllculties  were  over.  The  lesser  had 
iteen  accomplished,  but  the  greater  was 
to  come.  The  flag-lieutenant  took  his 
orders,  and  moved  lethargically  down 
the  ladder.  A  launch  was  piped  to 
the  gangway,  and  in  two  minutes  he 
was  on  his  way  to  give  directions  to 
the  trawlers.  They  would  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
squadron  as  it  felt  its  way  to  the  open 
sea.  What  were  the  risks  of  the  home 
waters  in  comparison  to  the  open  seal 
Presently  the  flash-lights  burst  up 
again.  Now  the  reflectors  threw  the 
faltering  beams  well  out  to  sea.  It 
was  essential  that  the  adventurous 
squadron  might  lie  unseen  in  the 
shadow  of  complementary  darkness. 
The  lights  now  traversed  as  In  normal 
circumstances,  lest  the  reconnoitring 
torpedo  craft  from  the  blockading 
squadron  should  become  suspicious. 
As  soon  as  the  trawlers  were  in  posi¬ 
tion,  the  flagship  showed  a  stem  light, 
and  the  sound  of  her  winches  conveyed 
to  the  squadron  the  order  for  the  mo¬ 
mentous  movement. 

Daylight,  and  a  thick  haze.  Thank 
Providence  for  the  haze.  Might  It 


hold  until  they  made  the  Shantung 
promontory!  The  flag-lieutenant  was 
still  leaning  over  the  bridge-rail.  Now 
you  could  see  his  features  clearly. 
The  estimate  formed  in  the  fierce  beam 
of  the  search-light  liad  not  been  unjust. 
He  was  a  tall  spare  youth,  fined  down 
now  below  his  normal  standard  by  the 
distressing  tension  of  adverse  war. 
His  aristocratic  features  were  drawn 
and  pinched.  His  auburn  beard  was 
touzled  and  unkempt  in  its  niggard 
growth;  great  dark  rings  encircled  his 
blue  eyes.  His  uniform  was  in  keeping 
with  his  features.  His  duck  trousers 
suggested  rather  the  engineer  on  watch 
than  the  staff  oflicer  on  the  bridge. 
Yet  In  bis  state  he  was  In  keeping 
with  the  crew  lying  wearily  at  their 
stations.  Few  were  sleeping.  The 
Pacific  Squadron,  from  Admiral  to 
coal-trimmer,  was  in  no  mood  for  sleep 
that  morning.  Thank  Providence  only 
for  the  mist!  The  squadron  crept  on— 
the  battleships  in  line  ahead,  the  cruis¬ 
ers  following  in  similar  formation. 
The  sea  was  smooth:  it  usually  is  so 
when  the  land  mists  lie.  I*resently 
a  torpedo-boat  appeared  ahead.  It  was 
steaming  at  Its  utmost  speed,  as  the 
great  wave  breaking  over  its  whale- 
back  showed.  A  desperate  Jap?  No; 
only  a  report  from  the  scouting  line 
ahead.  The  flags  were  fluttering  from 
the  tiny  mast.  The  mist  rendered  the 
bunting  Indistinct.  But  In  a  minute  she 
was  abreast,  and  the  megaphone  told 
the  story:  “A  division  of  Japanese  tor¬ 
pedo-boats,  an  exchange  of  shots,  and 
the  escape  of  the  hostile  boats”! 

The  Admiral  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not 
unexpected,  but  he  had  hoped  that  the 
mist  might  have  shielded  him  longer. 
The  gamble  was  over  now:  he  must 
turn  back  Immediately,  or  stand  on  to 
fight.  The  torpedo-lieutenant  was  at 
his  elbow,  with  a  long  thin  strip  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  He  had  come  from 
the  wireless  chamber,  and  the  paper 
was  what  the  machine  had  recorded. 
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It  was  a  Jumble  of  dots  and  dashes 
But  it  was  Japanese.  It  did  not  mat¬ 
ter  that  it  was  in  cipher;  the  Admiral 
could  read  the  history  the  tape  related 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  in  his  own 
language.  It  meant  that  the  Japanese 
patrol-boats  bad  made  his  movement 
out.  That  they  had  raced  to  the 
guardship  with  the  news,  and  that  the 
guardship  was  now  transmitting  it,  as 
fast  as  the  wireless  spark  could  make 
it,  to  the  Japanese  fleet  lying  under 
steam  in  the  EUliott  Group.  It  meant 
that  the  Russian  fleet  must  turn  back 
now,  or  stand  on  to  fight.  The  Admiral 
looked  over  the  head  of  the  torpedo 
lieutenant  and  gazed  out  to  sea.  The 
mist  was  disappearing.  A  south¬ 
westerly  breeze  was  rolling  it  up  Tnto 
the  Manchurian  coast.  The  Admiral 
bit  his  Up,  but  no  sign  on  his  wan  pale 
face  gave  evidence  of  the  struggle  that 
was  throbbing  In  his  mind.  He  turned 
and  looked  down  the  line  of  battle¬ 
ships  he  commanded.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five!  His  decision  was  made  in 
that  moment  He  would  stand  on: 
steer  for  the  Korean  Straits  if  be 
could;  fight  if  he  must! 


The  mist  bad  lifted,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  overhead.  The  swell 
Just  moved  to  the  temper  of  the 
breeze,  and  the  yellow  sea  for  once 
was  blue.  The  Russian  flagship  stood 
on  her  course.  She  was  stately,  though 
weather-stained;  but  in  her  stripped 
decks  and  towering  superstructure  she 
showed  nothing  of  the  battle  scars 
which  distinguished  the  lean-hulled 
cruiser  flagship  now  abreast  on  the 
starboard  beam.  The  flagship  was 
fresh  from  the  dockyard,  while  the 
cruisers  bad  borne  the  brunt  of  six 
months’  war.  The  Admiral  was 
manoeuvring  a  fleet  for  the  first  time 
In  his  life.  How  soon  would  be  be 
manoeuvring  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy!  The  answer  came  almost  at 
once.  The  navigating  officer  reported 


Encounter  Rock  on  the  port  beam;  at 
the  same  moment  the  officer  in  the 
foretop  shouted  down  that  he  could 
make  out  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  silver  belt  of  mist  which 
still  clung  to  the  north-eastern  hori¬ 
zon.  It  might  or  it  might  not  be  the 
torpedo  craft,  who  since  daylight  had 
been  as  tenacious  to  the  movements  of 
the  squadron  as  pilot-fish.  Every 
glass  was  turned  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated— every  glass  with  the  exception 
of  the  Admiral’s:  be  stood  against  the 
rail  with  his  hands  clasping  the  metal 
bar  behind  him.  Only  the  yeoman  of 
the  signals,  with  the  slack  of  the 
halliards  across  his  palm,  could  see 
that  the  long  pale  fingers  were  con¬ 
vulsively  closing  and  opening  their 
hold.  To  the  rest  of  the  little  group 
on  the  bridge  the  Admiral’s  pale  im¬ 
passive  features  conveyed  no  inkling 
of  the  fearful  anxiety  that  was  battling 
in  his  mind.  The  great  engines  ground 
on  below,  making  their  sixteen  knots, 
and  each  revolution  seemed  to  smite 
the  Admiral  as  he  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  watchers.  The  mystery  of  the 
smoke  was  not  long  in  discovering  it¬ 
self.  The  breeze  was  still  chasing  the 
mist  northwards,  and  the  masts  and 
tops  of  Togo’s  battle  squadron  sepa¬ 
rated  quickly  from  the  silver  fog.  Six 
vessels  steaming  line  ahead  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  suspicious  smoke;  and 
then  the  flag-captain  reported  delib¬ 
erately,  “There  Is  another  squadron 
north-west  of  them,  steering  a  course 
nearer  to  us.’’  Was  it  a  spasm  in  the 
engines,  or  was  it  a  shudder  that 
seemed  to  strike  every  man  on  the 
bridge,  and  almost  simultaneously  com¬ 
municate  itself  to  figures  in  dirty  duck 
on  the  decks  below?  What  made  so 
many  ashen  faces  turn  towards  the 
bridge? 

“Six— no,  there  are  only  five!’’ 

“Perhaps  It  is  the  British  from  Wel- 
hai-wei— the  silhouette  of  their  ships 
is  very  similar,’’  was  laconically  sug- 
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gested  by  the  flag-lieutenant,  with  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  optimism  in  his 
Toice. 

“Japanese  battleships!”  A  monot¬ 
onous  voice  from  the  top  killed  this 
last  hope. 

“Mikasa,  Bhikishima,  Tashima,  and 
Nisshin  in  line  ahead!”  droned  the  flag- 
captain  as  the  Japanese  squadron  be¬ 
came  “hull  up,”  showing  the  white 
“bones”  in  front  of  each.  To  fight  was 
now  imperative.  In  a  moment  the 
bridge  resounded  with  the  strident 
voice  of  the  Admiral.  The  lethargy 
vanished,  the  flag-lieutenant  dropped 
down  the  ladder,  and  the  decks  thrilled 
with  the  bugle  note.  Even  before  the 
signal  flags  had  left  the  yeoman’s  hand, 
the  squadron  had  passed  the  bugle-call 
along.  To  fight  was  now  imperative — 
why,  imperative!  it  had  already  begun; 
the  rattle  of  the  Novick’s  quickfirers 
rolled  across  the  summer  sea;  she  was 
engaging  the  more  enterprising  of 
Togo’s  scouts.  Back  the  little  boats 
steamed  to  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the 
battle  squadron. 

The  Russians  would  fight— the  battle 
flags  were  bent! 


The  great  ship  quivered— then  quiv* 
ered  again.  For  a  moment  the  flag- 
lieutenant  thought  that  a  torpedo  had 
struck  her.  His  nervous  system  re¬ 
membered  that  first  torpedo  under 
Qolden  Hill.  It  was  only  the  twelve- 
inch  guns.  But  they  made  the  conning- 
tower  rock.  The  Japanese  had  manoeu¬ 
vred,  and  were  now  standing  in  on 
the  starboard  beam.  The  Russian  Ad¬ 
miral  changed  his  course.  Great 
projectiles  were  rlcochetting  overhead 
and  raising  geysers  of  salt  spray  all 
round  them.  But  for  the  present  the 
flagship  could  answer  shot  for  shot, 
and  one  of  the  hostile  battleships— 
the  Taahima  it  looked  like— had  drawn 
out  of  the  fighting  line. 

The  Admiral  clenched  the  hand-rail. 
His  face  was  still  pale,  but  the  flght- 


the  Mighty. 

ing-light  was  In  his  eyes.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  gaze  turned  from  the  Mikasa, 
vdth  her  black  hull  flashing  lurid  yel¬ 
low  up  and  down  Its  lean  length.  The 
mist  was  up  again  in  the  south-west. 

“Make  the  fleet  signal,  ‘Close  up- 
follow  me.’  ”  Then  he  turned  to  the 
oflJcer  at  the  navigating  tube,  “For 
the  promontory.” 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
deafening  report,  and  the  vessel  swimg 
so  that  every  one  in  the  conning-tower 
was  thrown  against  the  walls. 

“What  was  that— mined?” 

The  dread  of  mine  and  torpedo  by 
this  time  was  firmly  ingrained  In  every 
Russian  sailor,  and  as  the  flag-lieuten¬ 
ant  sprang  down  the  ladder  the  horri¬ 
ble  nightmare  of  the  Petropavlovak 
leaped  up  before  his  mental  vision.  It 
was  nothing.  A  deck  officer,  who 
seemed  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were 
at  manoeuvres,  came  hurrying  forward. 
He  reported  that  a  large  shell  had  hit 
the  after  12-inch  turret,  glanced,  and 
In  bursting  wrecked  the  top  above. 

“Awful  1  Poor  fellows’  flesh  came 
down  with  the  splinters  on  deck  like 
flowers  in  a  carnival  T’  The  cold¬ 
blooded  simile  passed  in  the  heat  of  the 
surroundings.  Then  the  vessel  stag¬ 
gered  from  two  terrific  blows  forward. 
The  flag-lieutenant  stumbled  ahead, 
drawing  his  hands  mechanically  to  his 
ears,  while  the  tom  fragments  of  iron 
and  splinter  soughed  past  him.  Biting, 
stinging  smoke  blinded  him,  while  the 
force  of  the  concussion  flattened  him 
against  a  ventilator.  The  first  sight 
he  saw  was  the  mangled  frame  of  his 
comrade.  The  top  of  the  poor  wretch’s 
head  was  gone,  a  half-burned  cigarette 
was  still  between  the  clenched  teeth. 
He  threw  his  glance  upwards— the  for¬ 
ward  smoke-stack  was  rent  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  the  flame  and  smoke 
were  licking  round  its  base.  The  12- 
inch  guns  in  the  forward  battery 
solemnly  fired,  and  the  ear-splitting 
crack  of  the  discharge  brought  the 
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youth  to  bis  senses.  He  made  for  the 
ladder.  Great  God!  the  conning-tower 
and  forward  bridge  was  but  tom, 
smoking,  and  twisted  wreck.  A  man 
Jumped  to  the  deck.  His  face  was  as 
black  as  an  Ethiopian’s,  bis  uniform 
and  beard  tom  and  dis<K>Iored  to  a 
filthy  yellow,  bis  left  arm,  severed  at 
the  biceps,  was  dangling  by  a  sinew. 

“Ail  are  killed,  the  Admiral,  all!’’  the 
figure  gasped,  as  It  reeled  and  sank 
fUnting  to  the  deck. 

Then  the  port  guns  fired.  The  fiag- 
llentenant  realized  that  the  ship  was 
not  steering— she  was  veering  round. 
He  dashed  to  the  after  bridge,  past  the 
quickfirer  crews  lying  prostrate,  amid 
the  wreckage  and  the  corpses.  He 
found  the  orommander  superintending 


the  shipping  of  the  after  steering-gear, 
and  reported  the  paralyzing  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  commander  looked  at  him 
blankly  a  moment.  He  was  bleeding 
from  a  skin  wound  in  the  neck,  and 
such  of  bis  uniform  not  stained  yellow 
was  scarlet  with  blood. 

“Good!’’  he  ejaculated;  “she  is  steer¬ 
ing  again.  Full  steam  ahead.  Make 
a  fieet  signal.  Make  the  signal,  ‘The 
Admiral  transfers  the  command.*  ’’ 


Thank  Providence  for  that  mist.  The 
fiagship  at  sixteen  knots  came  into  the 
bright  bay  that  faces  the  Ostend  of  the 
Far  East.  For  the  last  time  during 
the  war  the  12-pounder  crews  were 
mustered.  What  a  relief.  Mustered  in 
peace  to  salute  the  German  fiag. 
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The  moment  of  deadlock  bad  arrived. 
The  Russian  counter-attack,  desperate 
though  it  bad  been,  had  failed  to  get 
home;  but  the  Japanese  infantry,  im¬ 
movable  itself,  was  unable  to  turn  the 
mass  of  Russians  from  behind  the  fold 
in  the  groimd  which  they  had  reached. 
Barely  three  hundred  paces  separated 
the  muzzles  of  these  opposing  lines  of 
blackened  rlfies.  But  that  narrow 
green  strip  was  impassable  to  both. 
To  show  upon  it  was  to  court  almost 
certain  death.  Already  the  turf  was 
littered  with  fallen  men,  and  scarred 
and  seared  with  the  violence  of  p’ung- 
ing  shell.  But  the  artillery  fire  from 
both  sides  had  now  ceased,  since  from 
the  gun  positions  it  was  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  friend  and  foe. 

Lieutenant  'Tokugawa,  of  the  — st 
Regiment  of  Imperial  Japanese  Infan¬ 
try,  lay  amongst  bis  men,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  ux>on  a  slight  mound  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  firing  lines.  The  five  stones 
which  served  him  as  a  head-cover  gave 
him  a  scant  loop-hole.  The  little  mound 
attracted  him.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  fairy  ring— perhaps  it  was  some 


Manchu’s  grave;  but  it  fascinated  Toku¬ 
gawa,  and  he  made  a  mental  measure 
of  its  distance.  He  was  calculating  if 
it  should  be  the  limit  of  the  next  rush 
when  it  was  ordered.  Tokugawa  was 
a  little  man.  But  though  bis  stature 
was  small  in  the  matter  of  cubits,  bis 
back  was  that  of  an  athlete.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  and 
strongest  man  in  the  regiment,  where 
all  were  brave  and  strong. 

That  mound— Innocent  little  heap  of 
emerald  green— was  exercising  its  fasci¬ 
nation  upon  another  soldier.  Two  of 
the  most  sanguinary  rushes  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Russian  counter:Stroke  finally 
failed  had  been  led  by  a  tall  fair  subal¬ 
tern  and  a  long-haired  priest.  Twice 
had  these  two  placed  themselves  in 
front  of  a  group  of  desperate  men  and 
striven  to  win  their  way  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  bayonets,  and  twice  bad  rifie  fire 
obliterated  the  attempt,  leaving  but  a 
handful  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  dip. 
But  the  fair  subaltern’s  eye  had  caught 
the  mound.  It  marked  the  possible 
place  for  a  pause,  and,  setting  bis 
teeth,  be  marshalled  his  shattered  sec- 
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tions  for  a  last  despairing  effort.  The 
afternoon  sun  caught  the  glint  of  the 
tapering  bayonets  as  the  obedient 
moufiks  rose  to  their  feet.  A  clatter  of 
rifles  brought  into  position  passed  down 
the  Japanese  flring-line  as  the  watch¬ 
ful  little  eyes  accepted  the  warning. 
Up  rose  the  youthful  subaltern  and 
priest,  with  perhaps  twenty  men  be¬ 
hind  them.  One  withering  volley,  and 
the  attempt  had  failed  almost  before 
it  had  begun.  The  subaltern,  the 
priest,  and  four  others  alone  stood,  and 
came  racing  for  the  mound.  Other 
rifles  spoke.  One  by  one  the  men  stag- 
^'ered  and  collapsed.  Now  only  the 
priest  and  ofiicer  remain.  A  few 
more  steps  and  the  scant  haven  will 
1)6  reached.  The  priest,  with  his  lank 
locks  waving  in  the  air,  his  crucifix 
aloft,  sinks  to  earth  as  his  legs  become 
nerveless  beneath  him.  Yet,  though  he 
is  fast  becoming  spent,  he  holds  the 
emblem  above  him.  But  the  youth! 
Tokugawa  can  now  see  his  fair  yet 
tirm-set  features,  can  almost  feel  the 
flash  from  his  blue  eyes.  The  mud- 
spirts  of  striking  bullets  seem  to  en- 
1  angle  him;  yet  on  he  still  comes.  His 
life  is  surely  charmed  by  that  crucifix 
still  held  aloft  with  faltering  strength 
in  that  taloned  hand.  A  moment  more 

and - he  is  down  behind  the  cover! 

The  mound  top  is  scarred  and  rent 
with  striking  nickel.  The  crucifix  is 
shattered  with  the  hand  that  held  it, 
as  the  priest  collapses  to  a  dozen 
wounds.  A  sleet  of  bullets  sweeps  the 
narrow  margin,  and  then  all  is  still 
again. 

A  fierce  light  bums  in  Tokugawa’s 
eyes.  He  is  unwinding  the  thong  from 
his  two-handed  sword,— the  sword 
which  his  father  wielded  in  the  Rebel¬ 
lion— which  his  forebears  in  the  direct 
line  had  wielded  in  a  thousand  fights 
for  half  as  many  years.  His  resolution 
once  taken,  nothing  could  shake  it 
The  fascination  of  the  mound  was  now 
changed  to  magnetism.  He  is  on  his 


feet  —  the  true  steel  is  bare  in  his 
hands,  and  he  is  racing  for  the  mound. 
A  shout  goes  up,  a  cheer  in  which  both 
sides  join.  The  tall  fair  subaltern  has 
jumped  to  his  feet.  The  best  blade  in 
Tsarskoe  Selo  is  bare  in  his  hand— he 
has  accepted  the  challenge,  and  he 
stands  with  head  erect  at  the  base  of 
the  mound  awaiting  the  onrush  of  his 
diminutive  adversary.  As  if  by  in¬ 
stinct  the  battle  in  the  vicinity  accepts 
the  trial  by  champion,  and  both  sides 
rest  on  their  arms,  even  expose  them¬ 
selves  freely  by  rising  to  their  knees. 

The  moment  is  supreme.  The  bright 
sunlight:  the  green,  with  its  groups  of 
fallen  men,  the  lesser  wounded  raising 
themselves  painfully  to  watch  the 
coming  issue:  the  war-bedraggled 
spectators  shooting  up  as  it  were  from 
the  ground:  the  two  main  figures  with 
a  bright  star  of  light  on  the  ground 
behind  them,  as  a  sun-ray  catches  the 
shattered  crucifix.  Ten  paces  from  the 
mound  Tokugawa  halts  to  catch  his 
breath,  for  he  has  raced  a  hundred 
yards.  The  tall  Russian  lowers  his 
guard,  and  bows  slightly.  He  will 
take  no  mean  advantage.  The  little 
Japanese  is  quick  to  detect  the  courtesy 
implied,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  in¬ 
stinctively  Inclines  bis  head.  Then, 
remembering  be  is  a  soldier,  be  brings 
his  bright  blade  to  “the  recover.”  The 
Russian  salutes  likewise,  and  then  they 
close  in  mortal  combat 

The  Russian  is  the  swordsman — 
Tokugawa  the  energetic  and  vigilant 
assailant.  The  blades  flash  high  and 
low  for  a  moment;  the  clash  of  the 
steel  is  audible  to  both  fighting  lines, 
in  spite  of  the  din  of  battle  raging  with 
unceasing  vigor  all  around  them.  Then 
a  murmur  goes  up  from  the  onlookers, 
a  blade  has  been  flung  clear  of  the 
m€16e,  and  falls— falls  beside  the  cruci¬ 
fix.  A  shout  from  the  Japanese— 
Banzai!  banzai!  banzai!  It  is  the  Rus¬ 
sian  who  is  disarmed.  Whether 
snapped,  or  shorn  by  the  superior  steel, 
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his  blade  has  gone;  he  stands  with 
nothing  bnt  the  hilt  In  bis  hand. 
Banzai t  The  end  has  come,  and  the 
Russian  onlookers  fiercely  grip  their 
pieces.  The  subaltern  springs  back, 
and  then  hurling  the  remnant  of  his 
faithless  weapon  at  his  adversary’s 
face,  he  closes  upon  him  with  bis 
naked  bands.  The  missile  misses,  and 
Tokugawa,  with  the  agility  of  a  squir¬ 
rel,  leaps  sideways— the  two-handed 
sword  of  his  fathers  is  raised  to  strike 
—the  end  has  come,  and  the  rifies 
quiver  in  the  Russians’  hands.  But  no 
— ^the  blow  never  falls:  with  a  side- 
sweep,  which  was  the  stoutest  and 
noblest  stroke  that  ever  swordsman 
had  struck,  Tokugawa  fiings  the 
weapon  from  him— twenty  yards  away 
it  falls— and  then  man  to  man  with 
naked  hands  the  champions  close. 
Fair-haired  giant  and  swarthy  pigmy. 
It  is  all  over  In  a  few  seconds.  By 
some  occult  leverage— some  subtle 
science,  in  which  mind  triumphs  over 
muscle— 'Tokugawa  fiings  his  great  op¬ 
ponent  to  the  ground,  and  kneels  upon 
his  chest.  Again  the  cheer  rings  out 


The  Russians  even  join  Issue,  for  the 
magnanimity  of  the  sword  has  not  es¬ 
caped  them. 

Tokugawa  Jumps  clear,  and,  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand,  helps  the  Russian  to  his 
feet.  For  a  moment  the  two  men 
stand  with  hands  clasped,  looking  into 
each  other’s  eyes.  Though  they  can¬ 
not  speak  each  others’  tongue,  yet  they 
read  there  that  which  no  known  lan¬ 
guage  can  express.  The  Russian 
stoops  and  picks  something  from  the 
ground.  It  is  the  shattered  crucifix: 
he  places  it  in  his  late  opponent’s  hand. 
Tokugawa  tugs  at  the  little  chain  at 
his  breast.  The  link  gives  and  he 
passes  to  the  Russian  ofllcer  his  seal 
and  signet.  Again  the  two  men  grasp 
hands,  and  then  they  salute  and  turn. 
The  cheer  rises  afresh  as  they  stride 
back  to  their  respective  lines.  No  fin¬ 
ger  touches  trigger  imtil  both,  after  a 
farewell  wave,  are  back  to  cover 
again.  A  moment’s  pause.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  leinforcements  have  arrived.  A 
heavy  fire,  a  shout,  and  then  the  mass 
of  Japanese  advance  and  drive  the 
Russians  from  the  field. 


THE  OUTPOST. 


If  you  turn  op  a  North  China  sailing 
directory  you  will  find  that  the  west 
coast  of  Korea  is  recommended  to 
mariners  with  a  note  of  warning.  It 
is  an  iron-bound  seaboard,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  it,  which  hitherto 
has  remained  uncharted  in  the  Admir¬ 
alty  records,  for  three  months  in  winter 
is  ice-bound.  In  reality  the  coast  from 
Yongampo  to  Pusan  is  fringed  with  a 
succession  of  rugged  cliffbound  islets. 
Hundreds  of  pinnacled  rocks  and  mass¬ 
es  of  cliff,  apparently  of  no  value  to 
living  creatures  other  than  seabirds. 
In  winter  a  bleak,  dreary,  dangerous 
coast-fine  indeed.  In  summer,  when 
the  Yellow  Sea  is  tranquil,  the  islands 
are  of  no  import  from  their  very  bar¬ 
renness  and  inaccessibility.  The 


reader  will  speculate  unto  himself  what 
history,  except  of  shipwreck,  can  be 
fathered  upon  a  region  so  isolated  and 
uninteresting.  Of  shipwreck,  as  it  is 
brought  to  mind  by  a  rock-bound 
coast,  we  have  no  concern;  but  some  of 
these  inaccessible  and  unheard-of  rocks 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  early  months 
of  this  year  were  the  means  by  which 
the  great  palpitating  world  heard  the 
legends  of  sea  disasters  more  ghastly 
than  simple  shipwrecks. 

Two  men  sat  crouching  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  in  the  worst  apology  for  a 
hut  that  imagination  could  conceive. 
Half  cave,  a  quarter  tent,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  sods  and  board,  it  furnished 
the  poorest  shelter  from  the  semi-bliz¬ 
zard  that  was  raging  outside.  'The  men 
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seemed  half  perished  with  cold,  in 
spite  of  the  goatskin  coats  in  which 
they  were  clad.  They  cowered  over 
the  brass  pot  that  held  their  fire,  and 
raked  the  embers  together  to  increase 
the  miserable  heat.  And  well  they 
might  cower,  for  the  whole  ramshackle 
erection  swayed  and  rattled  with  the 
wind,  while  the  driven  sleet,  bitter  and 
searching,  made  its  way  through  the 
many  crevices  in  roof  and  wall.  Out¬ 
side  a  very  tumult  raged,— the  wind 
howled  and  shrieked  ail  round  the 
dwelling,  the  ceaseiess  thunder  of 
breaking  waves  showed  that  these  two 
miserables  were  living  on  the  brink  of 
some  sea-washed  cliff,  while  the  brief 
intervals  and  lolls  in  the  grinding 
storm  were  filled  with  the  plaintive 
moan  of  wind-vlbratlng  wires  and 
stays.  A  glance  round  the  hovel,  and 
a  stranger  would  have  been  stupefied. 
The  light  was  good  and  bright — well 
it  might  be,  for  it  was  electric.  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  such  a  dwelling!  And  look 
on  the  shelves  against  the  wall.  In¬ 
struments— instruments  the  most  mod¬ 
em  and  delicate  that  science  could 
manufacture. 

A  bell  rang,— electric  too,— and  pres¬ 
ently  a  wheel  began  to  click,  slowly 
but  deliberately.  If  you  had  closed 
your  eyes  you  could  have  Imagined  that 
yon  were  in  your  club  listening  to  the 
mechanism  that  gives  yon  the  latest 
quotation  from  the  Bourse.  Slowly 
the  instrument  ticked.  Both  men  lis¬ 
tened,  nodding  out  the  dots  and  dashes 
as  they  read  them.  Then  one  of  them 
Jumped  to  his  feet. 

“That  is  it- that  is  our  own— not  the 
confounded  Russian.” 

His  companion  rose  and  Joined  him, 
and  together  they  pored  over  the  long 
strip  of  paper  as  the  symbols  were 
Blackwood’s  Hafaslne. 


ticked  off  on  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
fifteen  words  a  minute.  All  the  men 
could  tell  was  that  It  was  their  own 
cipher.  Above  that  they  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge,  beyond  the  fact  that  as  soon  a» 
they  received  the  final  group  the  mes¬ 
sage  was  to  be  transmitted  farther. 
For  half  an  hour  the  machine  ticked 
on  monotonously,  and  then  the  message 
ended.  One  of  the  men  pulled  an  old 
oil-papered  umbrella  out  of  the  comer, 
opened  the  creaking  door,  and  dived 
into  the  blizzard  without.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  gas-engine.  His  com¬ 
rade  filled  a  long-stemmed  pipe  with  a 
bowl  Just  a  quarter  the  size  of  a  girl’s 
thimble.  He  picked  up  a  glowing  coal 
with  the  primitive  fire-tongs.  In  three 
whiffs  his  smoke  was  done,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  shelf  again,  he  switched 
on  the  current  and  touched  the  key. 
With  a  smack  like  a  bullet  fiattening 
against  a  wall  the  great  spark  cracked 
put,  filling  the  room  with  a  white-blue 
glare.  And,  long  and  short,  short  and; 
long,  in  the  midst  of  its  sputtering 
noise  the  message  went.  Over  sixty 
miles  across  that  stormy  sea  had  it 
come.  It  was  now  going  seventy  ndlea 
through  space  to  the  receiving-station 
at  Togo’s  rendezvous.  In  two  hours  the 
Admiralty  in  Tokio  would  know  how 
two  destroyers  had  steamed  into  the 
roadstead  at  Port  Arthur  and  disabled 
another  Russian  battleship.  And  when 
his  story  was  given  to  the  public,  the 
two  human  instraments  who  had  made 
its  amazing  passage  possible,  in  all 
Ignorance  of  the  news  itself,  would 
probably  be  sitting  over  their  charcoal 
fire  perched  on  the  spur  of  the  far-off 
Korean  rock,  talking  of  their  beautiful 
Japan,  and  comparing  it  with  the  pau¬ 
city  of  their  time-being  surroundings, 

O. 
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A  TEN-THOUSAND-POUND  NOTE. 


One  Saturday  afternoon  in  April,  Mr. 
Jameg  Bellamy,  bank  clerk,  was  work¬ 
ing  in  big  front  garden  at  Teddington. 
Tbe  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  the 
neat  flower-beds  were  littered  with 
drifting  paper. 

“I  wish  people  would  burn  their  con¬ 
founded  waste-paper,”  muttered  Mr. 
Bellamy,  “instead  of  chucking  It  into 
my  road.” 

He  bent  to  tbe  task  of  cleaning  up, 
and  as  he  crushed  the  scraps  of  paper 
Into  tight  balls,  be  tossed  each  one  over 
his  front  fence.  Mr.  Bellamy  was  not 
more  consistent  than  bis  neighbors. 
Suddenly,  In  the  midst  of  this  useful 
labor,  be  stopped,  while  in  the  act  to 
throw  one  of  the  balls  into  the  road. 
He  was  a  bank  clerk,  and  bis  highly 
educated  Angers  recognized  the  famil¬ 
iar  texture  of  that  which  they  held. 
Therefore,  instead  of  throwing  tbe  bit 
of  paper  away,  Mr.  Bellamy  straight¬ 
ened  it  out  and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Then  he  crumpled  it  up  again,  cast  it 
on  the  ground,  and  seized  a  hoe.  For 
some  minutes  he  worked  frightful 
havoc  among  the  roots  of  his  rose-trees. 

“Hullo!”  he  cried,  staring  at  the  ruin. 
“This  will  not  do.  I  must  be  calm. 
Some  neighbor  Is  playing  a  joke  upon 
me.” 

Once  more  he  picked  up  the  piece  of 
white  paper  and  went  with  it  into  his 
house. 

“I  must  look  Into  this,”  he  murmured, 
smiling.  “For  a  moment  I  was  quite 
taken  in.  It  is  really  a  very  creditable 
imitation.” 

He  unfolded  tbe  banknote  without 
-emotion.  “Tbe  sum  is  handsome,”  said 
he.  “Ten  thousand  pounds!  Tbe  Joker 
might  have  made  it  a  million  while  he 
was  about  it  But  the  joke  is  lost 
upon  me.  Most  men,  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  a  bank,  would  really  have 


believed  it  to  be  genuine.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  me,  for  when  I  hold  it 

up  to  the  light,  the  imitation - ”  The 

clerk  turned  pale  and  gasped.  “Bless 
my  soul!”  he  muttered.  For  fully  flve 
minutes  be  held  tbe  £10,000  note  against 
a  wiudowpane,  and  then  dropped,  ex¬ 
hausted,  into  a  chair. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  he  whispered  again. 
“It  is  the  real  thing.” 

When  his  faculties  had  reshaped 
themselves,  Bellamy  was  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  note  had  been  Issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  just  three 
days  before,  and  that  it  bore  no  marks 
of  ownership  upon  it.  Then,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  thought,  he  locked  the 
valuable  document  in  his  cash-box,  and 
returned  to  his  garden. 

One  is  pained  to  have  to  record  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  instantly  decided  to  say 
nothing  to  bis  wife  of  his  surprising 
discovery.  This  secrecy  was  due  not  to 
lack  of  affection,  but  to  distrust  of  the 
female  moral  instinct.  He  felt  sure 
that  Mrs.  Bellamy  would  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to 
discover  the  true  owner  of  the  note; 
whereas  be  himself,  though  strictly 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  was  more 
than  willing  to  give  his  luck  a  chance. 

During  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  placid  face  gave  no  sign  of  the 
agitation  which  it  concealed,  and  he 
continued  to  cast  long  columns  of  flg- 
ures  with  accuracy.  Habit  had  taught 
him  how  to  fulfil  bis  daily  duties  with¬ 
out  drawing  upon  bis  intelligence,  and 
the  mind  of  the  man  was  thus  conven¬ 
iently  set  free  to  think  in  the  midst  of 
his  work.  His  experience  as  a  bank 
clerk  was  a  sound  guide  to  him.  “The 
chances,”  thought  Bellamy,  “are  at  least 
1,000  to  1  that  the  note  has  been 
stopped,  and  that  it  is  waste  paper  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  /fde  bolder 
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for  value.  Now  I  am  emphatically  not 
a  bond  fide  holder  for  value.  Picking 
up  property  in  one’s  garden  does  not 
carry  a  title  to  it;  such  is  the  scanda¬ 
lous  partiality  of  the  law.  One  who 
picks  up,  say  a  sovereign,  may  keep  it 
without  much  hurt  to  his  conscieuce, 
l>ecause  an  unmarked  coin  cannot  be 
claimed  by  its  owner.  A  banknote,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  as  easily  identified 
as  a  house.  It  is  possible  that  even 
now  my  silent  retention  of  this  note 
brings  me  within  the  shadow  of  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  from 
minds  less  far-sighted  than  mine  the 
future  might  conceal  dangers.  Let  me 
trace  the  probable  course  of  events. 

“As  soon  as  the  owner  of  the  note 
discovers  his  loss  he  would  telegraph 
to  the  Bank  of  England  particulars  of 
its  number  and  date.  He  would  then 
either  wait  for  an  ignorant  finder  to  ^ 
present  it,  and  to  be  detained  by  the 
Bank,  or  he  would  advertise,  offering 
a  reward  for  the  return  of  his  property. 
He  has  not  advertised  in  any  news¬ 
paper  which  I  have  watched;  therefore, 
he  is  waiting  for  presentation.  Now, 
not  being  a  fool,  I  shall  not  present  It. 
Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  send  the 
note  abroad.  It  is  too  big,  ten  times 
too  big.  How,  then,  can  I  make  a 
profit  out  of  my  discovery?  Clearly  by 
myself  discovering  the  owner,  and  by 
putting  discreet  moral  pressure  upon 
him  in  order  to  extract  an  adequate  re¬ 
ward-say  £500.  I  could  do  nicely  with 
£500  Just  now.  Honesty  such  as  mine 
is  surely  worth  an  adequate  reward.” 

Being  satisfied  of  the  shrewdness  of 
this  reasoning,  Mr.  Bellamy  drew  up  an 
advertisement  and  sent  it  to  several 
London  Journals,  prudently  avoiding 
that  one  which  was  commonly  favored 
by  his  wife.  He  had  doubts  whether 
Mrs.  Bellamy’s  untrained  moral  sense 
would  grasp  the  commercial  Integrity 
of  his  plans;  that  she  would  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  propriety  of  accepting  a 
reward,  when  it  took  the  desirable 


form  of  £500,  he  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  With  these  subtle  reasonings 
did  Bellamy  Justify  his  secrecy. 

His  advertisement  was  ingeniously 
drafted.  He  announced  the  discovery 
in  Teddington  of  a  wandering  banknote- 
for  a  large  amount,  and  he  invited  the 
owner  to  send  full  particulars  for- 
identification  to  “J.  B.”  at  a  certain  ad¬ 
dress  in  London.  The  address  was  that 
of  his  tobacconist  Thus  he  aimed  at 
getting  the  name  of  the  owner  before- 
be  himself  disclosed  his  own. 

The  advertisement  appeared,  and 
Bellamy  awaited  an  answer.  To  his 
immense  astonishment,  not  one  came. 

“Well,  I’m  blowed!”  said  he,  after  an-^ 
other  week  had  passed.  “This  clean 
beats  me.” 

A  far  cleverer  man  than  our  Bellamy 
might  reasonably  have  felt  astonish¬ 
ment.  That  a  £10,000  note  should 
wander  about  near  London  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  without  any  attempt 
being  made  by  its  owner  to  recover  it 
was  beyond  ordinary  British  expe¬ 
rience.  There  was  quite  an  Oriental 
fiavor  about  this  placid  Indifference  to 
legal  tender. 

“I  am  beginning  to  doubt,”  said  Bel¬ 
lamy,  after  yet  another  blank  week, 
“whether  this  amazing  owner  has  even 
troubled  to  stop  payment  of  his  note. 
What  is  £10,000  to  him!  The  income 
of  a  day,  an  boor,  a  minute!  Let  the 
finder  keep  it,  and  be  happy!  The  man 
must  be  a  billionaire.”  A  momentary 
distrust  of  his  own  practised  sense 
drove  him  to  a  renewed  scrutiny  of  the 
note.  “There  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuine¬ 
ness,”  he  concluded.  “I  would  accept 
it  any  day  at  the  oflQce,  and  I  have 
been  a  cashier  for  fifteen  years.  It 
is  a  Bank  of  Ehigland  note,  sore 
enough.” 

The  failure  of  bis  efforts  to  find  the 
owner  brought  him  some  feelings  of 
disappointment  He  had  reckoned  to 
clear  £500  without  risk,  and  he  not  un¬ 
reasonably  held  that  five  hundred 
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sovereigns  in  hand  were  worth  twenty 
times  that  sum  in  paper  of  doubtful 
negotiability.  “The  chances,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “are  still  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
note  being  stopped,  though  they  are  not 
nearly  so  great  as  they  were.  Why, 
in  thunder,  is  not  my  advertisement 
answered?”  He  had  friends  in  the 
Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  had  some  thought  of  get¬ 
ting  the  list  of  stopped  notes  examined 
on  his  behalf,  but  be  shied  at  the  risk. 
No  issue  clerk  would  endanger  his 
situation  to  gratify  the  mere  curiosity 
of  an  acquaintance,  and  Bellamy 
shrank  from  giving  a  better  reason  than 
curiosity.  Indeed,  Bellamy  was  rapid¬ 
ly  finding  himself  in  the  suspicious 
man’s  dilemma— be  could  not  move 
without  trusting  someone,  and  be  feared 
that  trusting  anyone  would  take  him  a 
long  stride  towards  a  prison. 

Many  readers  may  wonder  why  Mr. 
Bellamy  did  not  walk  boldly  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  present  the  note 
for  payment.  He  bad  done  no  wrong. 
The  note  had  been  blown  into  his  gar¬ 
den,  and  he  bad  made  a  reel  effort  to 
discover  its  lawful  possessor.  The 
spoils  of  discovery  were  then  fairly  his 
due.  If  the  note  were  stopped,  be  could 
explain  how  be  was  driven  to  present 
it;  if  it  were  not,  be  would  be  the 
richer  by  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of 
sovereigns.  There  was  no  danger,  and 
a  prospect  of  vast  reward!  A  man 
without  Bellamy’s  special  knowledge 
would  very  probably  have  taken  this 
bold  course,  and,  perhaps,  have  retired 
from  business  on  the  spoils  of  bis 
courage.  But  in  Bellamy,  the  bank 
clerk,  knowledge  was  too  great  for 
such  courage.  He  was  aware  that  he 
ought  at  once  to  have  carried  the  lost 
note  to  the  Bank,  explained  how  he  had 
found  it,  and  left  it  to  the  Bank  itself 
to  trace  the  owner.  And  being  a  bank 
clerk,  no  plea  of  ignorance  would  avail 
with  a  British  Jury  if  he  sought  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  note  as  his  own.  He  was 


not  a  dishonest  man— gold  fiowed 
through  bis  bands  every  day,  and  not 
a  coin  had  ever  stuck  to  them— still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct  In 
the  matter  of  the  £10,000  note  was  not 
honest,  either  in  that  which  we  have 
told  or  in  that  which  we  have  yet  to 
tell.  But  he  had  only  £250  a  year  and 
a  rising  family,  and  £10,000  put  a  heavy 
strain  on  virtue. 

Mr.  Bellamy  found  the  note  in  April, 
and  though  all  his  plans  concerning  it 
were  fully  thought  out  before  summer 
came,  yet  the  piece  of  paper  lay  hidden 
in  bis  casbboz  until  the  last  week  in 
July.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  his 
annual  holiday  began.  “I  will  run  over 
to  Boulogne  for  a  week,”  said  be  to  his 
wife,  “and  then  take  you  and  the  boys 
to  Deal  for  a  fortnight”  He  embraced 
Mrs.  Bellamy  in  farewell,  and  as  her 
pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the 
shock  of  parting,  his  heart  grew  sore 
within  him.  He  longed  to  tell  her  why 
be  was  going,  and  the  risk  he  was 
about  to  run,  but  be  dared  not  “It  is 
for  her  and  the  boys,”  he  murmured, 
“all  for  her  and  the  boys.  She  will  for¬ 
give  me  when  it  is  over.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  left  London  for  Bou¬ 
logne  that  evening,  and  early  next 
morning  Mr.  George  Montgomery  en¬ 
gaged  a  room  at  the  Hotel  de  I’Europe. 
At  noon  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  walked  to  the  Boulogne  ofilce 
of  the  CrOdit  Frangais  and  sent  in  a 
card  to  the  manager.  Instantly  the 
manager,  a  fat  Belgian,  strongly 
fiavored  with  Jew,  rushed  out  of  bis 
room. 

“My  Lord,”  cried  be  in  fiuent  Eng¬ 
lish,  “I  grieve  that  you  should  wait 
even  for  an  instant  in  this  public  oflice. 
Will  milord  condescend  to  honor  my 
poor  apartment?” 

“Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart.,”  read 
the  manager  when  his  visitor  was 
seated  before  him;  “Sir  George  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Bart.,  of  Oaklands  Hall,  Chesh¬ 
ire.  I  await  with  eagerness  the  pro- 
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poisals  of  Sir  George  Montgomery, 
Bart” 

“I  have  not  come  to  borrow  money,” 
»aid  Bellamy. 

"Ah,  no.  An  English  milord,  of  Oak- 
lands  Hall,  Cheshire,  in  need  to  borrow 
money!  I  laugh.” 

“The  deuce  you  do,”  muttered  Bel¬ 
lamy.  “Fancy  running  a  bank  to  thia 
tune.  I  want  to  pay  some  money  in,” 
he  said  aloud. 

“To  pay  money  in!”  screamed  the 
Belgian.  “What  condescension!  What 
gracious  patronage!” 

“I  wonder  if  all  the  clerks  talk  like 
this,”  thought  Bellamy.  “Thank  heav¬ 
en,  I  am  an  Ehiglisbman.” 

“And  with  how  much  of  his  wealth 
does  milord  deign  to  entrust  us?” 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs,”  said  Bellamy. 

“Uagnifiquer’  yelled  the  Belgian. 
“How  great  a  people  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish!” 

“Let  us  get  to  business,”  said  Bel¬ 
lamy  brusquely. 

“Ah,  milord  is  calm.  The  English  are 
a  great  people.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs,  ten  thousand  £lng- 
lish  pounds,  and  he  is  calm.  Milord 
would  speak  serenely  of  a  milliard!” 

“I  have  come  to  France,”  said  Bel¬ 
lamy,  “to  purchase  certain  properties, 
and  I  have  brought  £10,000  with  me  for 
the  purpose.  Now  I  do  not  care  to 
carry  this  sum  in  my  pocket-book,  or 
to  leave  it  at  my  hotel.  I  wish,  instead, 
to  place  it  on  deposit  with  you  at  seven 
days’  notice.” 

“At  interest?”  queried  the  Belgian 
sharply. 

“Four  per  cent.,”  said  Bellamy. 
“Milord  plays  with  us  poor  French¬ 
men.  Four  per  cent.,  and  seven  days’ 
notice!  Milord  must  be  content  with 
3  per  cent” 

“Four  per  cent,”  returned  Bellamy 
firmly,  for  he  was  determined  to  play 
a  part  which  made  suspicion  impossi¬ 
ble. 


“Three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,” 
pleaded  the  Belgian. 

“Four  per  cent,”  said  Bellamy. 

The  manager  was  wrapped  about 
with  gesticulations  expressive  of  re¬ 
monstrance. 

Bellamy  rose  to  go.  “Please  your¬ 
self,  monsieur,”  he  said;  “I  can  deposit 
the  money  upon  my  own  terms  in 
Paris.” 

“Ah!  these  terrible  English,”  groaned 
the  Belgian.  “Milord  shall  have  4.  per . 
cent.;  but  will  he  not  concede  a  little 
in  his  turn?  Allow  os  fourteen  days’ 
notice  of  withdrawal.” 

“Seven  days,”  said  Bellamy. 

The  manager  spread  out  bis  hands  in 
despair.  “We  are  crushed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Four  per  cent,  and  seven  days’ 
notice;  what  profit  is  there  in  terms 
like  these?” 

Bellamy  drew  out  the  £10,000  note 
and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

“Ah!  it  is  all  in  one  note.”  The  Bel¬ 
gian  lifted  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
gazed  at  It  with  reverence.  “What  a 
picture,  what  an  incomparable  picture 
it  presents!  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
refuse  so  fair  a  masterpiece.”  He 
scribbled  a  receipt,  and  passed  it  to 
Bellamy,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room. 
“One  moment,  milord.  Milord  will  par¬ 
don  me,  but  it  is  usual  in  cases  like 
this  to  charge  a  small,  a  very  small, 
commission  to  cover  the  cost  of  chang¬ 
ing  a  note.  Milord  will  pay  a  very 
small  commission?” 

“Not  one  farthing,”  said  Bellamy. 
When  he  reached  the  street,  Bellamy 
wiped  his  forehead  and  breathed  heav¬ 
ily. 

“So  that  is  done,”  be  murmured. 
“Now  if  the  note  has  been  stopped.  Sir 
George  Montgomery  will  speedily  dis¬ 
appear;  but  if  not,  he  will  presently 
draw  a  large  cheque  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  James  Bellamy.” 

On  the  following  morning,  Bellamy, 
who  dropped  his  baronetcy  at  the  hotel 
doors,  was  sitting  In  the  smoking-room 
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reading  the  Shiglisb  papers  when  a 
waiter  approached  him. 

“Is  monsieur  Sir  George  Montgomery, 
Bart.?’’  asked  the  man. 

“Curse  the  fool,”  groaned  Bellamy  as 
those  sitting  near  him  gaped  at  the 
tiUe.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

“I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to 
Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart,  and 
knowing  that  monsieur’s  name - ” 

“All  right,”  snapped  Bellamy;  “give 
it  to  me.” 

The  note  was  from  the  Belgian  bank 
manager,  and  ran  as  follows; 

Milord,— The  condescension  of  your 
visit  yesterday  and  the  brilliant  flavor 
of  your  conversation  rendered  confused 
an  intellect  which  is  usually  master 
of  itself.  But  the  genius  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  is  too  bright  for  common  minds; 
it  dazzles  and  blinds  them,  whether  in 
the  peaceful  paths  of  commerce  or 
on  the  glorious  fleld  of  battle.  Ah, 
milord,  I  am  by  birth  a  Belgian,  and 
the  recollection  of  Waterloo  ever  calls 
tears  to  my  eyes.  What  genius  was 
there  in  the  great  Wellington  who  led 
us  Belgians  to  victory!  But  pause,  I 
am  now  a  Frenchman  and  so  to  write 
is  treason.  Bilast 

Tour  swift  mind  will  leap  to  my 
meaning.  The  Cr§dlt  Frangais  has 
rules,  and  each  client,  however  nobly 
bom,  gives  to  os  a  reference;  it  is  of 
presumption  inexcusable,  but  I  am  the 
slave  of  rales.  Will  milord  graciously 
favor  me  with  the  name  of  his  Elng- 
lish  bankers? 

Accept,  milord,  &c. 

Auffuste  Leblanc. 

The  book  of  the  English  peerage 
called  “Debrett”  omits  milord’s 
honored  name.  How  great  a  fault 
is  that  of  M.  Debrett!  I  laugh. 

“Oh  the  deuce!”  groaned  Bellamy. 
“He  has  been  looking  me  up  in  ‘De¬ 
brett.’  Confound  the  man.  I  had 
hoped  he  was  even  as  complete  an  ass 
as  he.seemed.  It’s  very  difficult  to  be 
honest.  I  have  swindled  no  man,  for 
have  I  not  repeatedly  Invited  the  owner 


of  the  note  to  declare  himself?  Yet  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  I  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  forge  a  banker’s  reference. 
Thank  Heaven  for  one  thing— I  am  out¬ 
side  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  English 
High  Court” 

Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart,  (he- 
wrote),  has  received  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Leblanc,  and  has  noted  its 
contents.  He  would  have  supposed 
that  £10,000  in  Ehigllsh  legal  tender 
was  a  sufficient  reference,  especially 
as  he  was  merely  depositing  the 
money  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Credit  Frangais.  He  must  ask  M. 
Leblanc  to  continue  to  bold  the  sum 
deposited  to  his  credit  until  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  Bart.,  has  communicated 
with  his  English  bankers.  The  errors 
in  “Debrett’s  Peerage”  have  no  in¬ 
terest  for  Sir  George  Montgomery, 
Bart. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  without 
any  reply  from  the  manager,  and  Bel¬ 
lamy  felt  in  greater  comfort.  His  prin. 
clpal  object  was  to  get  the  note  pre¬ 
sented  to,  and  cashed  by,  the  Bank  6f 
Ehigland,  and  be  still  hoped  to  get  this 
done  without  calling  in  the  help  of 
forgery.  Once  the  great  question  of  the 
negotiability  of  the  £10,000  note  was 
determined,  be  did  not  care  how  soon 
he  got  quit  of  the  Credit  Frangais.  All 
this  time  Bellamy  had  looked  upon  his 
advertisement  as  a  thing  which  was 
completely  done  with;  but  he  was  now 
to  be  abruptly  reminded  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  print 

He  bad  instructed  his  wife  to  for¬ 
ward  letters  to  him  at  the  Poste  Res- 
tante,  Boulogne,  and  on  the  morning 
succeeding  his  correspondence  with  M. 
Leblanc  be  found  a  packet  awaiting 
him  at  the  Poet  Office.  Among  the 
letters  was  one  having  the  appearance 
of  a  bill.  He  opened  it  in  some  an¬ 
noyance,  and  then  shivered  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  terror.  For  the  outside  cover 
enclosed  a  second  envelope  addressed 
to  “J.  B.”  “Heavens!”  he  walled.  “It’s 
the  billionaire  at  last!” 
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Uis  first  Impulse  was  to  destroy  the 
letter  unread;  but  his  native  honesty— 
and,  It  must  be  admitted,  his  prudence 
—compelled  him  to  overcome  it.  The 
appropriation  of  unclaimed  property 
was  in  quite  a  different  moral  category 
from  the  stealing  of  that  which  was 
claimed,  and  was  besides  alarmingly 
dangerous.  And  it  bad  been  made  fifty 
times  more  dangerous  by  the  steps 
which  be  had  recently  taken  to  realize 
the  note.  So  he  decided  to  read  the 
letter,  and  to  be  guided  by  its  contents. 
It  ran  thus: 

Sir,— Your  advertisement  has  been 
before  us  since  April  last,  but  as  our 
client  had  unfortunately  lost  bis  memo¬ 
randum  recording  the  number  of  his 
banknote  as  well  as  the  note  itself,  we 
were  unable  to  establish  an  earlier  claim 
to  it  on  his  behalf.  He  is  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  number,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  the  following  facts.  On 
April  11  last  our  client,  while  in  Bush- 
ey  Park,  dropped  his  pocket-book  and  a 
banknote  for  £10,000  was  blown  from 
it  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
note  is  dated  April  9  and  is  numbered 
A|32,000184.  We  find  that  it  has  not 
been  presented  for  payment.  If  the 
large  note  which  you  advertised  as  be¬ 
ing  found  by  you  is  the  one  which  our 
client  has  lost,  will  you  kindly  put 
yourself  into  communication  with  us. 
We  may  add  that  our  client  wishes  to 
compensate  you  for  the  efforts  you 
have  made  to  discover  his  identity,  and 
to  express  his  sense  of  your  integrity  in 
making  no  effort  to  dispose  of  the  un¬ 
claimed  property. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Qatepaths. 

“Gatepaths!”  shrieked  Bellamy.  “And 
I  thought  to  squeeze  a  reward  out  of 
the  note’s  owner!  I  shall  be  lucky  if 
I  can  save  my  own  skin.  One  could 
humbug  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  more 
easily  than  get  round  Gatepaths.” 

A  second  perusal  of  the  letter  only 
increased  bis  concern.  “They  are  soft 
and  purring  now  that  they  believe  in 
my  Integrity,  but  what  will  happen 
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when  the  note  is  presented  through  the 
Orfidit  Francais?  Gatepaths’  blood¬ 
hounds  will  be  let  loose  on  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  Bart,  and  it  will  take  all 
James  Bellamy’s  wit  to  save  himself 
from  arrest  The  money  is  hopelessly 
lost  to  me,  and  my  character  will  go 
the  same  way.  My  poor  Ethel!” 

Wild  schemes  of  escape  took  fantastic 
shape  In  his  mind.  He  pictured  him¬ 
self  working  a  passage  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  a  cattleshlp,  or  making  his  way, 
pick  in  hand,  to  the  Transvaal  gold¬ 
fields.  His  fears  were  so  insistent  that 
it  was  some  time  before  the  voice  of 
reason  could  get  a  hearing.  “Why 
not,”  spoke  reason,  “why  not  recover 
the  note  from  Leblanc  before  it  cai^ 
be  sent  to  England?” 

“Ah!”  Bellamy  rushed  to  the  office 
of  the  Credit  Frangais  and  beat  upon 
the  manager’s  door. 

“Milord,”  cried  M.  Auguste  Leblanc, 
“what  happiness!  I  feared  that,  after 
my  epistle  so  discourteous,  milord 
would  turn  away  bis  countenance  from 
me.” 

“Quick,”  cried  Bellamy,  “I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  want  my  money 
back  at  once.  Give  me  the  £10,000 
note.  Quick!” 

“Milord,  It  Is  impossible.  Let  milord 
pause  to  consider.  Let - ” 

“Oh,  stow  that,”  roared  the  baronet, 
falling  into  the  angry  vernacular  of  the 
clerk.  “Hand  over  my  money  or  I  will 
compel  you  to  put  up  your  shutters.” 

The  verbose  politeness  of  the  Belgian 
instantly  fell  away  from  him. 

“Sir,”  he  drawled,  “you  forget  the  4 
per  cent,  interest— and  the  seven  days’ 
notice  of  withdrawal.” 

“The  devil!”  cried  Bellamy,  cursing 
the  beautiful  scheme  of  bluff  which  had 
pleased  him  so  much  two  days  earlier; 
“Never  mind  the  notice  or  the  Interest. 
1  will  excuse  you  the  interest,  and 
give  you  £20  down  if  you  will  waive 
the  notice.” 

“It  is  impossible,  sir,”  returned  the: 
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manager  coldly;  “the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  note  hag  already  been  gent  to  our 
London  office.” 

“When?”  gharply  agked  Bellamy. 

“By  thlg  moming’g  mall.” 

“Ah!”  Then  the  Englishman  turned 
on  the  Belgian  and  pot  forth  the  fiery 
energy  of  hlg  race.  “A  form  of  with¬ 
drawal,  quick.”  The  form  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  filled  up  on  the  instant. 
“Give  me  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
notice  to  show  to  your  London  mana¬ 
ger.  That  will  do.” 

Before  another  half-hour  had  passed, 
Bellamy  had  packed  op  his  bag,  paid 
his  bill  at  his  hotel,  and  caught  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Folkestone.  “It  Is 
a  race  between  me  and  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice,”  he  muttered  grimly,  “and  the 
betting  is  about  even.  For  the  Post 
Office  hag  had  three  hours’  start.” 

On  arriving  in  London  he  was  relieved 
to  learn  that  the  morning  mall  from 
Boulogne  would  not  be  delivered  In  the 
City  until  after  business  hours.  He 
could,  therefore,  wait  until  the  London 
office  of  the  Crddit  Frangais  opened 
next  day,  and  then,  as  he  observed, 
“with  only  moderate  lock  I  shall  be 
able  to  save  my  character,” 

The  London  manager  had  Just  set¬ 
tled  down  to  his  lett^  when  our 
Bellamy  broke  in  upon  him.  “Mon- 
jsieur,”  cried  the  visitor,  “my  business 
Is  urgent  Oh,  you’re  an  Englishman. 
That’s  a  comfort.”  Bellamy’s  spirits 
rose. 

The  bank  manager  smiled. 

“Sir,”  went  on  Bellamy,  “after  a 
coarse  of  French  politeness  the  incivil¬ 
ity  of  an  Englishman  will  be  inex- 
yressibly  welcome  to  me.” 

*‘l  trust  1  shall  not  be  uncivil,”  said 
the  manager,  laughing. 

“It  would  seem  homelike  if  you  were. 
But  I  am  taking  op  your  time.  This 
is  my  business.  Three  days  ago  Sir 
Oe<H‘ge  Montgomery  deposited  £10,000 
in  one  banknote  with  your  Boulogne 
office.  The  terms  were  4  per  cent.,  and 


seven  days’  notice.  My  name  is  Bel¬ 
lamy,  and  I  am  Sir  George’s  authorized 
agent.  He  writes  that  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  at  once  the  very  same  note 
which  he  paid  in.” 

“That  will  be  difficult” 

“I  believe  not.  I  am  instructed  that 
the  identical  note  is  among  your  letters 
this  morning.” 

After  some  search  the  manager  found 
it.  “You  want  this  back  at  once?” 

“Yes,  at  once.  Here  is  the  deposit 
receipt,  signed  by  M.  Leblanc.  Here 
is  bis  acknowledgment  of  Sir  George’s 
notice  of  withdrawal.  And  here  is  my 
authority  to  receive  the  money,  signed 
by  Sir  George  Montgomery.” 

“You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
but  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  you, 
and  the  request  is  unusual.” 

“Ob,  I  am  in  the  business  myself,” 
said  Bellamy  easily;  “I  am  a  cashier 
in  the  North-Elastern  Bank.  You  can 
send  round  and  verify  my  identity  if 
you  like.  As  for  the  unusual  character 
of  the  request,  that  is  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fair,  not  mine.  I  am  merely  carrying 
out  his  positive  instructions.” 

“I  see.  Still,  what  about  the  seven 
days’  notice?” 

Inwardly  reviling  the  barrier  which 
his  own  foolish  ingenuity  had  built  up, 
Bellamy  slowly  replied: 

“We  will  drop  the  interest  If  you  will 
drop  the  notice.” 

“It  will  make  rather  a  mess  of  our 
books.” 

“Will  £20  make  your  books  look  bet¬ 
ter?” 

“Oh,  come,  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are  not 
such  sharks  as  that.  I  am  willing  to 
oblige  Sir  George  Montgomery;  but  the 
business  would  be  more  regular  if  he 
allowed  the  note  to  be  presented, 
passed  through  our  books,  and  credited 
to  a  current  account.  Then  he  could 
draw  a  cheque  for  the  £10,000  at 
once.” 

Bellamy  turned  cold.  The  proposal 
was  so  reasonable  and  businesslike  that 
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objection  was  difficult,  yet  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  note  would  ruin  him. 

“I  can  only  say,”  he  observed  with 
a  fine  pretence  of  indifference,  “that 
my  instructions  are  to  recover  the  note 
itself.  I  have  not  been  favored  with 
Sir  George’s  reasons.  If  you  like  I 
will  telegraph  and  put  your  proposal 
before  him.” 

“If  you  will  be  so  good,”  returned  the 
manager.  “In  the  meantime  I  will 
lay  the  banknote  aside.  In  any  event 
I  could  not  have  handed  It  over  to  you 
without  a  verification  of  Sir  George 
Montgomery’s  signature.  Shall  I  wire 
to  Boulogne  for  this?” 

“Please  do  so.  I  will  call  again  to¬ 
morrow  morning.”  And  Bellamy  went 
away  sad  at  heart.  His  character, 
by  which  he  held  his  situation  and 
earned  bread  for  his  wife  and  children, 
was  threatened  through  the  formalism 
of  a  bank  official  who  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  be  told,  of  the  terrible 
stake  for  which  his  visitor  was  strug¬ 
gling.  To  him  it  seemed  utterly  unim¬ 
portant  in  what  form  Sir  George  Mont¬ 
gomery  recovered  his  money  so  long 
as  he  got  it  back;  while  to  Bellamy  the 
form  was  everything.  He  could  not 
take  to  Gatepaths  anything  but  the 
actual  note  which  had  been  lost. 

“Well,  Mr.  Bellamy,”  said  the  man¬ 
ager  next  day,  “have  you  communi¬ 
cated  with  Sir  George  Montgomery?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Bellamy,  “and  he 
seems  as  set  upon  that  note  as  if  it 
was  his  only  child.” 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  is 
Sir  George  Montgomery?  I  cannot  find 
his  name  in  ‘Debrett.’  ” 

“The  Credit  Francais  has  a  passion 
for  ‘Debrett,’  ”  murmured  Bellamy. 
“Ah,”  said  he  aloud,  smiling,  “you 
should  ask  Sir  George  himself.  It  Is 
a  subject  upon  which  none  but  stran¬ 
gers  venture.  He  is  claimant  to  a  dor¬ 
mant  baronetcy,  and,  pending  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  claim  by  the  College  of 
Heralds,  has  invested  himself  with  the 


title.  There  are  lots  of  these  claimant 
baronets  about  whom  the  reference 
books  refuse  to  recognize.  They  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  admitted  arti¬ 
cles  as  ‘reputed’  tflnts  do  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  bottles.” 

“That  explains  it;  I  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  title.  Well,  I  suppose 
that  he  must  have  his  note.  His  signa¬ 
ture  is  all  right,  and  you  are  all  right— 
for  I  have  inquired.  You  will  give  me 
a  receipt?” 

“Willingly,”  cried  Bellamy,  and  a 
minute  later  the  fateful  document  was 
once  more  in  his  pocket.  “At  last!” 
cried  he,  and  fiew  away  in  a  cab  to  the 
offices  of  Gatepaths,  solicitors. 

He  told  how  he  had  found  the  note, 
omitting  all  particulars  of  its  subse¬ 
quent  adventures,  and  Joyfully  banded 
it  over. 

“Did  you  expect  to  get  anything  for 
this,  Mr.  Bellamy?”  asked  old  John 
Gatepath.  “Some  men  In  your  posi¬ 
tion  might  have  been  tempted  to  keep 
it.  It  has  never  been  stopped.” 

“But  I  didn’t  know  that,”  said  Bel¬ 
lamy. 

The  solicitor  laughed.  “And  if  you 
had,  you  might  have  acted  differently? 
Well,  well,  it  is  not  fair  to  cross- 
examine  you  as  to  possibilities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  have  behaved  most 
honorably,  and  my  client  has  given  me 
express  directions  concerning  you.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Bellamy,  anxiously. 
“He  doesn’t  know  anything  about  me, 
does  he?” 

“No.  But  he  considers  that  the  man 
who  found  bis  banknote,  and  tried  to 
find  him,  and  who  i>atlently  kept  £10,- 
000  in  perfectly  negotiable  paper  for 
three  months,  waiting  for  the  owner 
to  declare  himself,  deserves  an  ade¬ 
quate  reward.” 

“Reward,”  muttered  Bellamy,  “ade¬ 
quate  reward!  It  is  reward  enough 
to  be  able  to  bring  It  back.” 

“To  a  person  of  your  high  character, 
perhaps  it  is.  Yet  my  client  wishes  to 
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supplement  the  immaterial  reward  of 
conscious  virtue  with  something  more 
substantial.”  The  solicitor  took  a 
cheque-book  from  a  drawer.  “He 

thinks  that  £500 - ” 

“It  is  wonderful,”  muttered  Bellamy; 

“the  very  sum - ” 

The  cheque  was  written  and  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  when  he  went  into  the 
street  Bellamy’s  hands  were  shaking. 
“My  nerves  are  upset,”  he  whispered. 
“I  want  a  change.” 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  Damily  were  at  their 

Tb*  OornhlU  llacaclne. 


early  dinner  when  he  burst  in  upon 
them. 

“I  am  back  sooner  than  I  Intended,” 
he  shouted,  “and  we  all  start  for  Deal 
this  afternoon.  Ethel,  we  will  stay  at 
an  hotel  the  whole  time,  and  you  shall 
have  a  real  holiday  from  housekeep¬ 
ing.” 

“But  can  we  afford  It.  James?” 

“Afford  it!”  he  yelled.  “Afford  It! 
Look  at  that!”  And  he  cast  the  cheque 
upon  the  table. 

Bennet  Copplestone. 


FATIGUE.* 


Fatigue  is  a  phase  of  life  to  which 
few  are  strangers.  That  which  the 
word  denotes  Is  an  experience  only  too 
familiar  to  most  persons,  but  in  varied 
character  and  degree.  It  is  a  feature 
of  perfect  health,  and  yet  is  a  link 
with  disease,  since  it  is  produced  with 
undue  readiness  in  morbid  states,  and 
in  some  it  constitutes  a  conspicuous 
symptom.  Not  only  is  It  varied  in  its 
manifestation,  but  It  has  many-sided 
relations;  and  some  of  these  involve 
considerable  scientific  interest.  As  a 
result  of  activity  in  the  normal  state, 
it  is  a  part  of  physiology,  the  study 
of  the  living  body  in  health;  and  as 
such  it  has  been  recently  made  the 
subject  of  much  research,  which  has 
resulted  In  discoveries  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  a  dlfllcult  subject 
for  investigation,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  mentioned;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  study  it  has  received 
has  been  chiefiy  at  the  hands  of  Ital¬ 
ians.  That  nation  has  shared  conspic¬ 
uously  the  impulse  to  scientific  re- 

« 1  “Fatigae.”  By  A.  Mosso,  Professor  of 
Physiology  In  the  University  of  Turin.  Trans- 
lated  by  Margaret  Dnunmond,  M.A.,  and  W. 
B.  Drummond,  M.B.  London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein,  1904. 

3  “Weariness.”  The  Bede  Lecture,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1898. 


search  that  has  recently  affected  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  has  extended 
even  to  the  state  that  is  now  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world— Japan. 
Italy  has  grand  traditions  to  inspire 
her;  and  the  degree  in  which  she  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  study  of  life  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  may  have  Inspired  the  note¬ 
worthy  work  in  physiology  which  her 
sons  have  lately  achieved. 

Contagion  is  not  confined  to  disease; 
it  is  manifested  also  in  tendencies  of 
thought  and  work.  The  special  study 
that  has  been  given  by  Italians  to  the 
subject  of  fatigue  seems  chiefiy  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  their  best  known 
physiologists,  Professor  Mosso,  has 
made  it  for  many  years  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation.  He  has  published 
the  results  of  his  work  in  many  papers, 
and  has  condensed  them  in  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  designed  for  popular  consumption, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  fatigue  is  largely  a  feeling, 
a  fact  of  sensation;  and  our  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  processes  which  un- 

By  Professor  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B., 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  September  1893. 

8  “Remarks  on  Replies  by  Teachers  to  Ques¬ 
tions  respecting  Mental  Fatigue.”  By  Francis 
Oalton,  F.R.S.,  “Journal  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute,”  voi.  XVIII,  1889. 
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derlie  its  sensory  phenomena  was  ad¬ 
mirably  described  by*Sir  Michael  Foster 
in  his  Rede  Lecture  on  “Weariness,” 
given  before  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  lecture  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  use  of  simple,  apt  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  recondite  scientific 
facts. 

It  is  curious  that  a  fact  of  life  so 
keenly  and  generally  felt  as  is  fatigue 
should  have  received  systematic  study 
only  in  recent  years.  The  cause  of  its 
neglect  becomes  perceptible  when  we 
discern  how  little  even  the  latest  re¬ 
search  can  teach  os  of  the  nature  of 
weariness,  how  little  science  can  add 
to  that  which  every  one  knows  by  ex¬ 
perience.  We  may  find  an  inkling  of 
this  in  the  words  we  use  to  designate 
the  condition.  The  word,  “fatigue”  and 
all  Its  synonyms,  “tiredness,”  “weari¬ 
ness,”  “exhaustion,”  and  the  like,  are 
positive  terms.  They  are  designations 
of  the  definite  sensation  which  attends 
over-exertion.  Yet,  when  we  think  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  we  think  of 
the  inability  for  further  exertion  which 
accompanies  the  sensation  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  sensation  itself.  There 
are  thus  two  sides  to  our  perception  of 
fatigue— a  positive  side,  the  sensation 
of  weariness,  and  a  negative  side,  the 
diminished  power  of  exertion.  Elach 
is  prominent  in  our  thoughts.  When 
we  speak  of  being  “tired,”  we  mean, 
generally,  that  we  cannot  go  on  with 
the  effort;  yet  only  the  definite  sensa¬ 
tion  finds  expression  in  our  words. 
“Exhaustion”  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  distinctly  negative  term  we  use, 
but  this  is  really  positive.  The  fact 
is,  indeed,  an  Illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  all  sensations  dominate  our 
thoughts  and  the  words  which  convey 
them.  Our  feelings  are  the  most  defi¬ 
nite  realities  to  our  consciousness;  they 
govern  our  language  and  often  exert 
a  strong  infiuence  on  more  than  our 
words. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  feeling  or 


sensation  for  the  most  part  eludes  our 
grasp.  The  actual  sensory  functions 
of  the  nerves  can  be  tested— the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  skin  to  touch  or  pain, 
of  the  auditory  nerve  to  hearing,  of  the 
eye  to  light  and  color;  but  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  sensations  of  which  the  brain 
may  be  conscious  elude  the  methods  of 
scientific  research  even  in  its  latest 
elaboration.  They  cannot  be  described 
in  words,  for  our  feelings  altogether 
transcend  the  capacities  of  language; 
and  only  similes  can  be  used,  which 
mislead  rather  than  Inform.  To  this 
class  of  uncomprehended  sensations  be¬ 
long  those  which  are  caused  by  over¬ 
exertion.  The  “feelings”  of  fatigue 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  exertion  often 
insuperable,  but  their  purely  subjective 
nature  makes  their  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  almost  impossible.  That  which 
is  only  felt  cannot  be  recorded,  and 
eludes  the  precise  observation  that  is 
necessary  for  accurate  study. 

Hence  the  only  aspect  of  fatigue 
which  is  open  to  research  is  its  nega¬ 
tive  nature,  the  diminished  power 
which  results  from  over-exertion.  The 
fact  that  strength  is  lessened  by  con¬ 
tinued  effort,  even  in  moderate  degree, 
is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation. 
'Animal  life  sometimes  affords  us  strik¬ 
ing  examples;  and  one  pertinent  in¬ 
stance  is  the  utter  exhaustion  of  migra¬ 
tory  birds  when  they  have  had  to  fiy 
against  an  adverse  wind.  Birds  vary 
much  in  their  power  of  long  fiight;  and 
the  distance  travelled  by  swallows  and 
swifts  is  less  marvellous  than  that 
covered  by  birds  such  as  quails,  which 
seem  to  have  no  great  strength  of 
wing,  and  yet  are  migratory.  On 
reaching  land  they  are  often  scarcely 
able  to  move;  and  many  fail,  simply 
from  exhaustion,  to  reach  the  shore. 
Carrier  pigeons,  which  have  fiown  long 
distances,  present  the  same  symptoms 
of  exhaustion;  and  the  effect  of  over¬ 
work  has  been  found  by  Mosso  to  be 
shown  in  them  by  increased  tempera- 
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tnre,  and  even  by  an  altered  color  of 
the  muacles  which  move  the  wings. 

But  such  observations  are  not  definite 
enough  for  modem  science.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  muscular  exertion  can  be  ob¬ 
served,  measured,  and  recorded  with 
precision.  The  aid  which  mechanics 
have  given  to  the  study  of  life  Is  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  not  a  Jest,  but  a  sober 
fact,  to  say  that  the  science  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  has  been  revolutionized  by  a  re¬ 
volving  cylinder.  Moved  by  clockwork 
at  varying  speeds,  this  simple  apparatus 
has  opened  up  a  range  of  precise  ob¬ 
servation  which  has  almost  trans¬ 
formed  the  investigation  of  vital 
phenomena.  To  those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  of  physiological  science,  the  use 
of  such  an  apparatus  is  so  familiar  that 
they  have  perhaps  never  thought  of 
what  physiology  would  be  without  it. 
But,  if  the  knowledge  gained  by  its 
means  could  be  eliminated,  that  which 
remains  would  be  little  more  than  was 
perceived  fifty  years  ago,  except  in  the 
domain  of  the  chemistry  of  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  strange  how  deep  a  debt 
physiology  owes  to  simple  mechanics. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
practical  physiology  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cylinder  is  covered  with  paper 
blackened  by  the  soot  of  such  a  smoke 
as  is  given  off  by  burning  camphor. 
On  this  black  surface,  as  the  cylinder 
revolves,  a  white  line  is  traced  by  a 
point  attached  to  a  lever;  this  lever 
magnifies,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  the 
movement  to  be  recorded.  The  cylin¬ 
der,  about  two  feet  in  circumference, 
may  be  made  to  revolve  once  a  minute 
or  oftener,  even  once  in  a  few  seconds; 
and  any  process  which  can  cause  a 
movement  can  thus  be  made  to  record 
itself  in  the  variation  of  a  definite  line. 
Two  processes  can  be  made  to  produce 
a  record  at  the  same  time;  and  thus  the 
interval  which  separates  them  is  re¬ 
vealed,  although  it  may  be  far  smaller 
than  could  be  distinguished  by  the  eye. 
If  twenty-four  Inches  of  paper  pass 


beneath  the  writing  points  in  a  second, 
a  difference  in  space  of  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  will  correspond  to  one  240th 
of  a  second,  a  period  far  too  short  to 
be  discerned  by  the  eye.  Moreover,  to 
aid  the  comparison  of  space  and  time, 
the  science  of  acoustics  is  called  into 
service.  Every  tuning-fork  vibrates  a 
definite  number  of  times  in  a  second. 
It  may  be  made  to  record  its  vibrations 
on  the  cylinder  while  the  observations 
are  made;  and  thus  an  absolute  meas¬ 
ure  of  time  is  written  simultaneously 
on  the  blackened  surface,  which  indi¬ 
cates,  with  perfect  certainty,  the  inter¬ 
val  of  time  to  which  a  given  space 
corresponds.  By  this  means  facts  have 
been  ascertained  regarding  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  animal  body  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  movement.  Even  the  rate  of 
the  transmission  of  a  nerve-impulse  has 
been  measured.  Although  a  touch,  and 
the  feeling  it  produces,  seem  simul¬ 
taneous  to  the  most  careful  observer, 
they  are  found  to  be  separated  by  a 
large  fraction  of  a  second. 

By  an  Ingenious  contrivance,  which 
he  calls  the  “ergograph,”  Mosso  has 
recorded  the  strength  exerted  by  the 
muscles  which  bend  one  of  the  fingers. 
If  a  weight  is  attached  to  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  exhaustion  of  the  muscles 
on  successive  contractions  can  be  as¬ 
certained  and  indicated  by  the  height 
to  which  the  weight  is  raised;  and 
this  Is  recorded  by  the  tracing  of  the 
lever. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  the  strength 
which  can  be  exerted,  slow  or  quick, 
according  to  the  various  conditions  of 
the  body,  is  presented  in  a  large  series 
of  diagrams  in  Mosso’s  book.  The 
diminution  occurs  equally,  whether  the 
muscles  are  set  in  action  by  the  will 
or  are  stimulated  by  an  electrical 
shock  to  the  nerves.  The  features  of 
their  exhaustion  have  been  studied 
more  completely  by  experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals,  in  which.  Indeed,  Mosso  was  long 
anticipated.  The  frog  is  a  convenient 
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agent  for  aucb  observations,  because  it 
will  go  on  living  for  a  long  time  after 
being  killed.  Tbe  statement  may  seem 
somewhat  Hibernian;  but  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  brain  does 
not  end  life  at  once,  as.  it  would  in  a 
higher  animal.  The  heart  continues 
to  beat  and  the  muscles  to  contract,  al¬ 
though  the  brain  cannot  act  on  tbe 
body,  and  no  sensation  can  reach  the 
brain.  This  fact  is  extremely  con¬ 
venient  for  physiologists.  They  can 
study  many  of  the  facts  of  life,  and 
yet  know  that  they  are  causing  no 
pain,  and  that  the  will  of  the  subject 
does  not  Influence  the  facts  they  ob¬ 
serve. 

One  of  these  facts  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  that  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  regarding  tbe  exhaustion  which 
accompanies  what  we  call  fatigue.  If 
the  muscles  of  tbe  leg  of  a  frog,  thus 
deprived  of  conscious  feeling,  are 
stimulated  by  electricity  so  as  to  cause 
contractions  in  quick  succession,  these 
steadily  diminish  in  strength.  Tbe 
height  to  which  the  attached  lever 
rises  diminishes  rapidly,  as  is  shown 
by  the  tracing  which  it  records  on  the 
cylinder.  The  diminution  goes  on  nntll 
the  contraction  no  longer  occurs.  The 
same  electrical  current  passed  through 
the  nerve,  which  at  flrst  produced 
energetic  movement,  no  longer  causes 
contraction  in  the  muscle.  If,  then, 
tbe  artery  of  the  limb  is  divided  and 
distilled  water  is  injected  until  it  flows 
out  freely  from  the  veins,  muscular 
contractions  can  again  be  obtained, 
and  they  continue  for  a  short  time. 
The  signlflcance  of  this  fact  is  clear. 
Distilled  water  cannot  renew  the  con¬ 
tractile  elements  of  the  muscle.  All 
that  it  can  do  is,  so  to  speak,  to  wash 
out  the  muscle.  Hence  it  is  certain 
that  the  cessation  of  the  contractions, 
under  rapid  stimulation,  is  due  not 
only  to  exhaustion  of  the  muscle,  but 
to  the  presence  of  something  which 


hinders  the  response  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  simple  irrigation. 

This  fact  makes  ns  cmisider  more 
closely  what  occurs  in  the  muscle  when 
it  contracts.  The  manner  in  which 
these  wonderful  flbres  of  the  muscular 
qpbstance  shorten  and  widen  under  a 
stimulus,  is  a  marvel  of  which  we 
understand  but  little.  An  Impulse 
comes  to  them  through  the  nerves— an 
impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
will  or  generated  by  an  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  nerve;  and  the  flbres 
with  one  accord  become  broader  and 
shorter,  drawing  together  the  ends  of 
the  muscle  and  thus  moving  whatever 
is  mobile  to  which  tbe  muscle  is  at¬ 
tached.  By  this  simultaneous  action, 
united  in  the  vast  number  of  flbres  that 
compose  a  muscle,  these  microscopic 
bands  exert  a  force  that  is  marvellous, 
llie  single  flbres  are  far  too  small  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  they 
are  so  disposed  as  to  pass  into  syn¬ 
chronous  contraction,  and  furnish  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
number  replaces  size.  Indeed,  multi¬ 
plicity  i«  size.  Yet  It  needs  an  effort 
to  comprehend  that  a  collection  of 
fibres,  each  comparable  in  dimension 
to  a  gossamer  thread,  Jnst  visible  as  it 
floats  in  the  sunbeams,  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  raising  half  a  hundred-weight  or 
more. 

Whence  comes  the  energy  thus 
exerted?  The  question  may  be  un¬ 
necessary;  the  answer  may  be  well 
known.  Yet  upon  it  depends  in  part 
our  explanation  of  fatigue.  That  force 
which  moves  a  weight  cannot  arise 
da  novo  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  can  only  be  produced 
by  being  transformed,  by  undergoing 
a  change  in  its  relation  to  matter. 
Radium,  Indeed,  gives  a  startling 
shock  to  our  conceptions,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  it  does  not 
really  disarrange  our  old  ideas,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  add  to  them.  We  can  still 
trust  our  old  conclusions  as  to  the 
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source  of  muscular  energy.  Atoms  call  “combustion,”  and  yet  analogous, 
form  closer  combinations.  In  the  But  the  process  takes  place  In  the  liv- 
muscle,  before  it  contracts,  they  are  ing  tissue;  and  life  shrouds  with  its 
held  apart  by  Interatomic  motion,  mi-  veil  of  mystery  all  that  occurs  within 
nute  in  degree  but  vast  in  totai  amount,  its  domain. 

In  the  elaborate  compounds  of  which  The  hindering  effect  of  the  products 
muscle  consists,  and  also  in  the  oxygen  of  muscular  action  is  peculiarly  in- 
which  comes  in  the  blood  to  the  mus-  structive.  We  can  understand  that 
cles.  When  what  we  call  a  “stimulus”  their  removal,  even  by  the  agency  of 
acts  on  the  fibres,  the  atoms  composing  distilled  water,  may  enable  the  muscle 
them  suddenly  form  closer  compounds  again  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  which 
by  means  of  the  adjacent  oxygen.  This  reaches  it;  and  we  can  understand  that, 
has  a  potent  attraction  for  them,  to  if  not  removed,  these  products  hinder, 
which  they  could  not  yield  until  the  in  all  animals,  the  ability  to  maintain 
“stimulus,”  as  it  were  shaking  them,  continuous  effort.  At  the  same  time 
set  them  free.  Their  closer  union  it  must  be  remembered  that  another 
liberates  the  force  which  kept  them  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in 
separate.  The  mystery  of  muscle  is  the  decay  of  strength  caused  by  over- 
that  the  released  energy  is  so  seized  exertion  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  ele- 
and  united  as  to  make  the  whole  mus-  ments  of  the  muscles  from  which  the 
cle  shorten  with  a  force  proportioned  energy  is  derived.  Their  renewal 
to  its  size.  We  do  not  know  how  this  under  the  infiuence  of  life  is  speedy, 
combination  of  the  energy  released  is  ef-  but  it  needs  time.  The  quick  repeti- 
fected;  but  we  can  see  its  analogy  when  tion  of  muscular  exertion  does  not  per- 
coal-gas,  mixed  with  air,  is  exploded  mit  the  living  tissues  to  appropriate, 
in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine.  The  in  adequate  degree,  the  elements  pre¬ 
atoms  of  coal-gas  and  of  the  oxygen  seated  to  them;  and  thus  exhaustion  is 
of  the  air  are  kept  apart  by  interatomic  induced,  which  is  the  essential  cause 
motion,  “latent  energy”;  the  spark  is  of  the  failure  from  fatigue,  although 
here  the  stimulus  which  disturbs  the  its  Infiuence  is  accompanied,  and  to 
balance;  closer  combination  releases  the  some  extent  anticipated,  by  the  hinder- 
energy,  and  the  piston  is  moved,  while  ing  effect  of  the  products  of  action, 
carbonic  acid  and  water  result  from  These  facts  enable  us  to  understand 
the  union  of  the  atoms  previously  kept  better  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  al- 
apart.  though  their  application  has  hardly  yet 

Between  this  process  and  that  in  the  been  fully  recognized  by  the  students 
muscle  there  is  a  wide  and  unbrldged  of  the  subject.  They  are  of  interest, 
gulf.  Yet  there  is  an  analogy  suffi-  also,  as  an  example  of  the  relation 
ciently  close  to  be  Instructive.  The  which  one  branch  of  science  bears  to 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  gas-engine  another.  Facts  which  seem  isolated 
would  extinguish  any  light  placed  in  are  found  to  be  connected;  one  dls- 
it;  through  it  no  other  spark  could  covery  may  lead  to  another  quite  dif- 
pass.  The  combination  of  atoms  in  the  ferent  in  character.  We  all  know  that 
muscle  which  releases  energy  produces  a  prominent  effect  of  over-exertion  is 
substances  that  interfere  with  a  repe-  true  muscular  weariness,  a  sensation 
tition  of  the  process.  They  are  toxic  experienced  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
to  the  muscle  in  so  far  as  they  hinder  As  a  feeling,  this  eludes  investigation, 
the  process  which  causes  contraction,  as  do  all  our  pure  sensations;  but  the 
They  result  fromt  chemical  union,  less  discoveries  of  histology,  the  branch  of 
direct  and  less  close  than  what  we  science  which  is  concerned  with  the 
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minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  form  a  definite  conception 
of  Its  place  of  origin.  All  sensations 
due  to  the  muscles  must  be  conveyed 
by  the  sensory  nerves  which  belong 
to  them.  These  are  distinct  from  the 
motor  nerves,  which  convey  the  Im¬ 
pulses  that  excite  contraction.  The 
sensory  nerves  pass  down  to  peculiar 
structures  In  the  muscles,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  only  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  nerves  termi¬ 
nate  In  peculiar  long  enclosures,  taper¬ 
ing  at  each  end,  and  bounded  by  a  defi¬ 
nite  wall.  These  have  received  the  name 
of  “muscle-spindles”  from  their  pointed 
ends.  Into  each  of  these  passes  a  con¬ 
tractile  muscular  fibre  which  divides 
within  the  spindle;  around  It  the  nerve 
ends  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  Its 
fibrils.  These  nerves,  passing  into  the 
spindles,  seem  to  be  the  only  sensory 
nerves  of  muscles,  the  only  nerves 
which  can  carry  sensations  from  them. 
The  probable  explanation  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  these  structures  is  that  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  contained  muscular  fibre 
generates  In  the  nerve  fibre,  by  pres¬ 
sure  on  It,  impulses  which  correspond 
In  intensity  to  the  degree  of  contrac¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  fibre  contained 
within  the  spindle,  but  of  the  whole 
muscle.  It  has,  therefore,  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
“muscle-meters,”  analogous  to  the 
meters  of  an  electrical  current,  which 
divert  a  small  portion,  and  estimate 
it,  as  an  index  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole.  These  nerves  carry  all  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  muscles  which  reach 
the  brain.  If  a  muscle  Is  pinched,  the 
pain  is  felt  In  consequence  of  the  com¬ 
pression  of  these  nerves;  and  it  is  also 
their  compression  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Intense  pain  of  cramp.  It  must 
be  through  them  that  we  receive  the 
sensation  of  muscular  fatigue  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  one  as  a  result  of  over- 
exertion. 

The  fact,  already  noticed,  that  mus¬ 


cular  action  gives  rise  to  a  waste  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  a  toxic  infiuence  on  the 
fibres,  affords  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
this  sensation  of  fatigue  or  weariness. 
The  muscle-fibres  within  the  spindles 
must  contract  with  the  rest  of  the 
muscle.  Although  motor  nerve  fibres 
have  not  yet  been  proved  to  pass  with¬ 
in  the  spindle,  yet  the  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lation  passes  along  a  muscular  fibre, 
throughout  its  length;  and  thus  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibre  out¬ 
side  the  spindle  must  extend  through 
the  portion  within  It.  The  contraction 
here  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the  same 
waste  product,  with  the  same  toxic  in¬ 
fiuence.  It  Is  only  through  the  sen¬ 
sory  nerves  of  the  spindle  that  the 
feeling  of  muscular  fatigue  can  be  per¬ 
ceived;  and  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  Is  through  the  Influence  of  the 
toxic  product  on  the  sensory  nerve  end¬ 
ings  that  the  sensation  of  muscular 
weariness  is  produced,  which  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  arises  in  the  muscle.  These 
products  of  muscular  action  can  escape 
less  readily  from  within  the  capsule 
of  the  spindle  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
muscle,  and  have  thus  a  special  op¬ 
portunity  of  acting  on  the  sensory 
nerves.  We  can  therefore  understand 
that  the  sense  of  muscular  weariness 
persists  so  long  after  exertion  has 
ceased.  It  probably  lasts  longer  than 
the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  muscle, 
in  harmony  with  our  experience  that 
the  sensation  left  by  exertion  endures 
after  the  power  for  renewed  exercise 
has  been  regained.  Such  an  Influence 
may  well  be  salutary,  inducing  rest 
until  the  nutritional  capacity  for  en¬ 
ergy  is  fully  restored.  Hence  we  can 
conceive  that  these  muscle-spindles  not 
only  are  “muscle-meters,”  Informing 
the  brain  of  the  degree  of  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  but  also  constitute  a 
mechanism  having  the  effect  of  a  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  giving  warning  of  the  need 
for  rest,  and  keeping  the  signal  up 
until  the  capacity  is  fully  restored, 
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The  facts  of  fatigue  in  the  brain  are 
less  simple  and  far  more  difflcut  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  understand.  We  cannot 
measure  and  record  the  power  of  the 
brain  as  we  can  that  of  the  muscies. 
Prolonged  exertion  is  known  to  cause 
analogous  disability,  but  it  may  be 
counteracted  for  a  time  by  the  strange 
power  of  the  nerve  elements  to  respond 
to  powerful  stimulation,  at  the  cost, 
however,  of  ultimate  greater  collapse. 
Before  considering  the  features  of 
brain  fatigue,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  connection  between  muscular  exer¬ 
tion  and  cerebral  activity.  Mosso 
mentions  that  birds  at  the  end  of  a 
long  migratory  flight,  when  utterly 
fatigued,  seem  unable  to  see,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  perceive  the  nature  of 
what  is  before  them.  They  will  fly 
against  a  house  or  rock  or  other  ob¬ 
ject,  and  fall  dead. 

Apparently  the  effect  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  muscular  eftort  is  to  lessen  or 
abolish  the  sensory  power  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  centres.  It  is  said  that  Alpine 
climbers  sometimes  remember  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  Incidents  of  the  last  part  of 
a  fatiguing  ascent;  in  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  other  causes,  as  the  state  of  the 
air,  may  co-operate.  But  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  prolonged  muscular 
effort  may  cause  grave  interference 
with  brain  function.  The  products  of 
muscular  activity,  which  have  such  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  muscular 
fibres,  pass  readily  into  the  blood,  and 
reach  hll  parts  of  the  body,  including 
the  brain.  The  influence  they  have  on 
the  muscle  is  doubtless  also  exerted  on 
the  cerebral  structures.  The  muscle 
substance  more  nearly  resembles  nerve 
tissue  than  does  any  other  substance 
in  the  body;  but  that  tissue  exceeds 
muscle  in  sensitiveness  to  harmful  sub¬ 
stances.  We  can  understand  that  the 
muscular  products  should  have  a 
similar,  and  perhaps  greater,  effect  on 
the  cerebral  tissue,  and  that  when  the 
plasma  which  bathes  the  nerve  ele¬ 


ments  is  charged  with  these  materials,, 
the  action  of  the  structures  of  the  brain 
should  also  be  affected. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
muscles  are  excited  to  contraction  by 
the  brain;  cerebral  action  is  Involved  in 
all  exercise,  even  in  the  work  of  the 
treadmill,  and  to  a  greater  and  wider 
degree  in  proportion  as  the  muscular 
work  needs  mental  supervision.  School 
games,  for  instance,  involve  a  wide 
range  of  brain  activity.  Most  of  the 
senses  are  called  into  action;  compari¬ 
son  and  judgment  are  needed,  and  the 
sources  of  nerve  activity  are  more  or 
less  exhausted.  The  double  influence 
of  games,  the  demand  on  brain  and 
muscle,  and  the  hindrance  to  each 
which  results  from  the  products  of 
their  action,  enable  us  readily  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  failure  of  the  cricketer’s 
dexterity  after  a  long  day’s  play,  and 
the  inability  of  the  schoolboy  to  work 
well  after  bard  exertion.  Indeed  this 
lesson  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  mental  work 
to  be  well  done  after  exhausting  mus¬ 
cular  exercise. 

Of  all  the  processes  of  nature  that 
we  can  study,  perhaps  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  are  tliose  chemical  changes 
which  occur  under  the  influence  of  life. 
There  are  very  few  rifts  in  the  cloud 
that  envelops  and  obscures  this  occult 
interchange  of  material,  and  the  energy 
which  waits  upon  It  At  this  we  have 
already  glanced  in  speaking  of  mus¬ 
cular  action.  Some  investigators  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  chemical  change,  when 
thoroughly  known,  may  be  found  to 
be  of  quite  other  nature,  and  to  con¬ 
sist  really  of  electrical  processes.  But 
whatever  discernment  may  come,  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  concerning 
physical  processes,  these  have  little  re¬ 
lation  to  vital  action.  Electricity  in  re¬ 
lation  to  life  is  as  mysterious,  as  dim, 
as  any  other  form  of  force.  For  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  we  shall  have  apparent¬ 
ly  to  -wait,  and  to  wait  long— perhaps 
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until  we  have  learned  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  fia  matter  at  all. 

Meanwhile  these  processes  which  go 
on  under  the  Influence  of  life  are  recog¬ 
nizable  by  us  only  in  dimly  discerned 
outline,  and  in  their  deflnite  results. 
We  can  perceive  that  all  action  of  the 
nerve  elements  in  the  brain  is  attended 
by  chemical  change,  just  as  is  the 
activity  of  the  muscular  substance. 
The  molecules  composing  them  break 
up;  atoms  pass  away  in  lower  com¬ 
pounds,  just  as  from  the  muscles. 
Ehiergy,  previously  held  latent,  is  re¬ 
leased  as  nerve  force,  the  mysterious 
form  of  energy  which  traverses  the 
nerve  flbres  and  stimulates  the  mus¬ 
cles  to  energetic  contraction.  Of  its  na¬ 
ture  we  know  really  nothing.  We  must 
conceive  it  to  be  a  form  of  energy, 
most  slight  in  absolute  degree,  but 
most  potent  in  its  effect  on  the  suscep¬ 
tible  structures.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  measure  of  force  is  sufl9[ciently 
delicate  to  express  the  degree  of  that 
which,  passing  down  a  nerve,  will 
excite  a  large  muscle  to  strong  con¬ 
traction.  It  may  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  nerve  force  which,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  motion,  would  raise 
a  milligramme  (say  a  grain  of  salt)  a 
millimetre  high  (I.e.  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  postcard) 
would  suflice  to  excite  a  muscular  con¬ 
traction  that  would  raise  a  pound 
weight  through  a  foot.  So  great  is  the 
disproportion  between  the  two— be¬ 
tween  the  energy  of  the  excitant  and 
the  energy  liberated  through  its  in¬ 
fluence. 

This  nerve  force  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  of  all  the  dynamical  processes 
of  life.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
structures  that  evolve  it  should  be 
equally  delicate  in  equilibrium,  most 
readily  excited,  and  also  most  readily 
hindered.  They  may  thus  be  hindered 
by  the  presence  of  any  substances  that 
have  a  restraining  effect,  such  as  re¬ 
sult  from  muscular  activity,  and  espe¬ 


cially  by  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  nerve  tissue  itself. 

As  with  the  muscle,  so  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  elements;  their  action  generates 
their  own  products  hindering  activity. 
These  result  from  all  action;  in  slight 
amount  they  have  little  influence,  in 
greater  amount  they  restrain.  After 
great  muscular  exertion  the  influences 
of  the  two  products,  those  of  muscular 
and  of  nerve  action,  coincide.  The 
greater  delicacy  of  the  higher  struc¬ 
tures  makes  them  extremely  sensitive 
to  such  toxic  agents.  The  nerve  sub¬ 
stance  is  susceptible  to  many  organic 
poisons;  and  this  susceptibility  varies 
even  in  different  parts,  between  which 
our  coarse  methods  of  analysis  can  find 
no  difference.  Strychnia,  which  excites 
the  spinal  cord  to  intense  activity,  has 
no  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  but 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  small  quantity  of  atropin, 
even  by  the  five-thousandth  part  of  a 
grain,  which  has  no  influence  on  the 
spinal  cord. 

But  in  the  nerve  structures,  as  in  the 
muscles,  the  exhaustion  of  the  capacity 
for  action  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  inability  which 
brain-work  itself  entails.  We  cannot 
here  measure  the  relative  effect  of  the 
two  influences— the  exhaustion  of  the 
tissue  power,  which  is  the  expression 
and  result  of  true  braln-fatlgue,  and 
its  hindrance  by  the  products  of  its 
own  action;  but  one  tangible  proof  of 
brain-exhaustion  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  brain-work  lessens  the  power 
of  maintaining  muscular  action.  This 
fact  is  clearly  shown  by  some  of 
Mosso’s  observations  with  his  ergo- 
graph.  The  strength  of  successive 
movements  of  the  finger  diminishes 
much  more  rapidly  after  energetic  men¬ 
tal  labor  than  under  normal  conditions. 
This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  les¬ 
sened  degree  of  the  nerve  energy  which 
stimulates  the  muscles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  purely  mental  work 
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should  lessen  the  power  of  the  nerve 
structures  which  have  only  a  motor 
function;  but  the  evidence  that  it  does 
so  is  strong.  We  know,  moreover,  tbat 
the  association  of  various  parts  of  the 
brain  is  close.  The  motor  and  psychi¬ 
cal  functions  are  intimately  united;  and 
the  action  of  each  may  be  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  other  than  we  can  yet 
discern.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is 
that  of  its  weakest  link. 

Diminished  muscular  power  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  important  of  the  results 
of  brain-fatigue.  Those  who  expe¬ 
rience  these  effects  are  chiefly  brain¬ 
workers;  and  the  indications  of  weari¬ 
ness  are  more  direct.  But  they  are 
various  in  their  forms,  protean  to  a 
degree  which  transcends  description. 
They  vary  according  to  the  peculiar 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual;  and  that  which  arrests  the 
labor  of  one  person  may  never  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  another.  Common  to 
most  persons,  however,  is  a  sense  of 
<liminished  brain-power;  the  “mental 
grasp”  is  lessened,  and  a  greater  effort 
is  needed  for  mental  work;  the  memory 
will  not  respond  readily  in  voluntary 
“recollection.”  Of  this,  many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given  by  Mosso  from  the 
experience  of  his  medical  friends  as  to 
the  influence  of  their  lectures  and  ex¬ 
amination  work  on  themselves.  Indeed 
these  experiences  transcend  those  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  a  degree  which 
suggests  that  the  Italians  put  more 
energy  into  their  teaching  than  we  do, 
and  suffer  from  it  far  more.  One  pro¬ 
fessor  who  can  lecture  easily  and  hap¬ 
pily  to  forty  students,  flnds  the  task 
of  lecturing  to  two  hundred  so  severe 
a  strain  as  to  leave  him  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  fact  is  described  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  vocal  effort  to  reach 
the  larger  number,  and  as  a  mere  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conscious  demand  of  the 
larger  audience.  Most  Englishmen, 
we  think,  would  be  stimulated  by  a 
large  number  of  auditors  in  a  degree 


that  would  facilitate  the  task,  and  leave 
them  less  tired  at  the  end  than  they 
would  be  after  driving  the  subject, 
without  this  stimulus,  into  a  small 
number.  But  national  temperament  is 
responsible  for  many  differences;  and 
it  is  important  that  idiosyncrasies  of 
race  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  uni¬ 
versal.  There  is  a  Yorkshire  saying, 
“Don’t  measure  my  corn  in  your  skep,” 
the  spirit  of  which  is  of  wide  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  extreme  variety  of  the  subjective 
manifestations  of  mental  fatigue  expe¬ 
rienced  by  different  persons,  even  of 
the  same  race,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
a  collection  of  facts  made  by  Mr. 
P’rancls  Galton.  He  chose  teachers  as 
the  persons  most  likely  to  give  records 
of  the  signs  of  mental  fatigue,  owing 
to  their  double  range  of  observation- 
on  their  pupils  and  on  themselves.  He 
obtained  replies  from  more  than  a 
hundred,  and  carefully  analyzed  them. 
Some  evidences  of  brain-weariness  in 
pupils,  which  the  teachers  record,  are 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  imperfect  at¬ 
tention  than  to  real  fatigue.  Restless¬ 
ness  is  most  commonly  adduced  as  a 
sign  of  weariness;  but  the  inattention 
of  children,  which  causes  their  mobility, 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  deflclency  in 
the  teacher  than  to  fatigue  in  the  pupil 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Gallon’s  paper.  The  involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  actions,  which  we  comprehend 
under  the  term  “fldgets,”  are  natural 
to  children;  but  they  lessen  as  years 
go  on.  Mr.  Galton  has  himself  made 
some  interesting  observations  on  the 
stillness  of  learned  audiences  under  a 
“stiff”  lecturer,  compared  with  the  con¬ 
stant  restlessness  of  a  juvenile  au¬ 
dience.  Indeed  the  relation  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  fatigue  is  very  misleading.  The 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  a  single 
subject  prevents  the  perception  of  other 
sensations.  These  are  felt  if  the  at¬ 
tention  is  incompletely  occupied;  they 
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induce  Involuntary  movements  which 
arc  mistaken  for  indications  of  fatigue. 
They  are  no  doubt  signs  of  mental 
weariness,  but  not  of  true  fatigue.  The 
fact  brings  out  the  difference  of  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  two  words  and  shows  that 
they  are  not  Interchangeable.  We  are 
often  weary  when  we  are  not  fatigued, 
and  sometimes  even  because  we  are 
not. 

The  replies  given  by  the  teachers  to 
Mr.  Galton  regarding  their  own  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  the  numerous  experiences 
collected  by  Mosso  of  the  character  of 
personal  sensations  produced  by  fatigu¬ 
ing  brain-work,  show  their  extreme 
variety.  Their  diversities  are  so  great 
as  to  make  their  systematic  study  ex¬ 
tremely  diflacult;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  largely  determined  by  person¬ 
al  peculiarities.  The  most  definite  ef¬ 
fect  of  excessive  brain-exertion  is  im¬ 
perfect  brain-power,  analogous  to  the 
diminished  strength  of  muscle.  But  it 
has  features  which  clearly  depend  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  individual, 
unsuspected  until  thus  revealed.  The 
most  common  feature  is  failure  of 
memory  in  its  voluntary  use,  and  a 
weakening  of  that  comprehensive  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  brain  which  is  described 
as  the  “power  of  grasping  a  subject” 
The  defect  in  the  volitional  memory 
which  is  called  “recollection”  shows 
itself  especially  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  first  of  those  that  are  more  special. 
It  often  proceeds  to  a  derangement  of 
the  secondary  symbolism  of  writing. 
The  writer  of  a  letter  produced  during 
thorough  brain-fatigue,  who  is  so  wise 
(or  unwise)  as  to  read  it  over,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  he  has  left  out 
words  or  miswritten  them.  He  thinks 
he  has  misspelt  them,  and  so  he  literal¬ 
ly  has;  but  It  is  generally  an  Imperfect 
control  of  the  process  of  visualizing  the 
letters  in  words,  so  that,  of  two  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter,  the 
first  is  made  to  end  with  the  termina¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  Its  successor. 


When  there  is  no  fatigue,  such  mis¬ 
takes  are  never  made.  Those  who 
never  read  through  their  letters  sur¬ 
prise  their  correspondents;  those  who 
do,  alarm  themselves.  The  processes- 
for  using  words  as  symbols  of  thought 
involve  many  and  various  forms  of 
brain-activity  which  are  very  easily 
deranged.  Thought  is  symbolized  in 
words,  and  these  are  resymbolized  in 
writing;  the  double  process  thus  af¬ 
fords  evidence  of  brain-fatigue,  at  once 
delicate  and  obtrusive. 

When  we  pass  to  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  fatigue,  we  find  that  they 
largely  depend  on  personal  weakness, 
and  we  meet  with  many  varieties- 
which  are  of  no  general  significance; 
they  are,  indeed,  only  imponant  in 
their  negative  character,  and  their 
peculiarities  are  purely  due  to  Idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  For  example,  among  the  facta 
collected  by  Galton  as  signs  of  fatigue 
is  a  tendency  for  the  letters  of  print 
to  run  together  when  the  reader  is 
tired.  This  is  simply  due  to  overwork 
in  the  muscle  within  the  eye  which  ad¬ 
justs  the  focus.  The  muscle  is  in¬ 
herently  weak  in  that  particular  in¬ 
dividual,  and  it  fails  before  other  parts 
in  consequence  of  general  nervous 
fatigue;  but  the  failure  has  no  other 
significance.  Other  personal  effects  of 
fatigue  which  he  mentions,  such  as 
transient  color-blindness,  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  same  explanation. 

By  far  the  most  common  effects  of 
over-use  of  the  brain  are  sensory  in 
nature,  definite  “feelings.”  They  are 
almost  appalling  in  their  variety  and 
degree.  The  distress  they  cause  sug¬ 
gests  the  thought  that  the  human 
brain  has  been  compelled  to  work  too 
soon,  before  the  lower  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  have  been  developed 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  higher,  so  that  the  weight 
of  mind  is  more  than  can  be  borne. 
The  most  common  of  these  sensory  ef¬ 
fects  of  fatigue  is  headache.  Common 
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JI8  it  is,  there  are  many  persons  to 
whom  it  Is  unknown;  and  its  actual 
■origin  is  still  a  mystery.  The  brain 
can  be  handled  and  cut  without  pain, 
jind  yet  is,  in  some  way,  the  source  of 
severe  suffering  in  mere  functional  dis¬ 
turbance.  But  other  parts  of  the  body 
present  the  same  strange  feature.  The 
intestines  normally  give  rise  to  no  sen¬ 
sation,  and  yet  undue  contraction 
eauses  intense  agony.  A  healthy  per¬ 
son  is  not  aware  that  he  has  a  delicate 
membrane  covering  the  lung,  called  the 
“pleura,”  which  Is  stretched  when  the 
Jung  expands  in  breathing  without  the 
least  sensation  being  produced.  But 
if  this  membrane  is  inflamed  in  what 
is  called  “pleurisy,”  acute  pain  Is  pro¬ 
duced  each  time  the  breath  is  drawn— 
an  experience  which  has  been  endured 
by  the  majority  of  persons  of  middle 
age.  The  occurrence  of  headache,  of 
pain  in  a  brain  that  seems  insensitive, 
is  thus  not  a  unique  event,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  It  is  often  re¬ 
placed  by  other  sensations  almost  as 
distressing.  But  one  character  of  these 
aensations,  which  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  experience,  is  very  curious;  it  is 
the  sensation  of  “thickness”  or  “cloud¬ 
iness”  or  “denseness”  of  the  brain  which 
results  from  overwork.  It  Is  a  purely 
physical  sensation,  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  brain  itself,  end  yet  it  corre¬ 
sponds  every  closely  to  the  condition  of 
the  mental  processes. 

These  cerebral  sensations  which 
fatigue  produces  are  almost  inexplica¬ 
ble,  but  they  naturally  turn  our 
thoughts  to  those  that  are  felt  in  the 
muscles  after  much  exertion,  to  which 
they  bear  some  resemblance.  We  have 
seen  that  these  may  be  ascribed  to 
products  of  muscular  work  acting  on 
the  sensory  nerves.  It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  brain  sensations  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  analogous  mechanism. 
The  action  of  the  cerebral  structures 
must  result  in  the  formation  of  lower 
chemical  compounds  analogous  to  those 


which  are  produced  in  muscle.  The 
nerve  tissue  is  more  sensitive,  and 
must  be  more  readily  influenced.  But 
our  present  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  perceptive  element 
exists  in  the  brain  tissue.  A  few  years 
ago,  however,  we  did  not  know  where 
the  sensory  element  existed  in  the  mus¬ 
cle;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  mystery 
which  has  there  been  solved  will  also 
be  made  clear  in  the  brain.  In  all 
sciences  the  first  essential  element  is 
the  discernment  of  facts.  When  these 
are  clearly  seen,  our  work  must  be 
guided  by  them;  or  our  efforts  are 
futile.  The  old  saying  that  “facts  are 
stubborn  things”  Is  always  true.  When 
their  existence  and  form  are  discerned, 
all  theory  must  adapt  Itself  to  them 
and  explain  them,  or  be  dismissed,  in 
Ruskin’s  phrase,  as  “thistle-down  with¬ 
out  seed.” 

Precise  observation  is  however  much 
baffied  by  varieties  in  the  sensory  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  individuals.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  these  depend  on  differences  In 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  nervous 
tissue— more  minute  than  we  can  well 
conceive,  and  yet  causing  effects  that 
are  obtrusive.  In  different  peisons 
there  may  exist  diversities  of  tissue 
which  give  rise  to  great  differences  in 
the  products  of  action,  rendering  these 
much  more  harmful  in  one  person  than 
in  another.  The  same  diversity  may 
render  the  sensory  structures  far  more 
prone  to  disturbance,  and  to  more  dis¬ 
tressing  disturbance.  Thus  an  original 
variation  which,  if  It  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  would  be  minute  almost  beyond 
conception,  may  entail  a  profound  dif¬ 
ference  In  ultimate  effect  Such  con¬ 
siderations  may  help  us  to  conceive  the 
way  in  which  the  effects  of  fatigue  are 
manifested,  although  they  constitute 
little  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

Another  class  of  fatigue  effects  can 
only  be  understood  on  the  same  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  peculiar  constitution.  Instances 
of  disturbed  function  in  the  organs  of 
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the  body  figure  frequently  among  the 
facts  that  Galton  has  gathered  from  the 
personal  experience  of  teachers,  and 
that  Mosso  has  recorded  as  the  results 
of  lecturing  and  examining,  felt  by 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  Mosso  has 
investigated  them  with  precision;  but 
be  has  ascertained  little  more  than  the 
fare  facts.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
work  of  the  liver  and  other  organs, 
are  disturbed  in  various  ways;  and 
even  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  is  sometimes  altered  by  bard  mem- 
tal  work.  But  such  derangements  of 
organs  produce  their  own  independent 
effect;  they  act  especially  on  the  blood, 
and  thus  prolong  the  discomforts  doe 
directly  to  fatigue.  One  great  function 
of  the  liver  is  to  eliminate  the  harmful 
products  of  muscular  action;  and  what¬ 
ever  Interferes  with  this  process  aug¬ 
ments  the  amount  of  toxic  substance  in 
the  blood. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked.  What  is 
the  relative  importance  of  the  signs 
of  brain-fatigue?  We  cannot  doubt 
that  any  indication  of  failure  of  brain¬ 
power  transcends  all  others  in  absolute 
importance.  The  physical  sensations 
that  occur  are  of  slight  and  merely  per¬ 
sonal  significance  compared  with  de¬ 
fects  of  memory,  of  concentration  of 
thought,  or  of  the  use  of  the  muscles 
for  such  processes  as  writing.  But, 
to  the  individual,  the  varied  sensory 
disturbances  which  are  produced  by 
overwork  are  equally  important,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  equally  distressing. 
They  tend  to  grow  by  the  fostering  ef¬ 
fect  of  repeated  production;  and  those 
which  are  of  no  intrinsic  significance 
may,  by  the  distress  they  cause,  be 
utterly  disabling. 

Another  question  often  asked  is.  What 
amount  of  truth  is  there  in  the  familiar 
doctrine  that  fatigue  is  prevented  by 
change  of  work?  If  only  the  work 
is  not  too  heavy,  we  can  discern  the 
reasonableness  of  this  belief.  Any 


special  form  of  mental  occupation  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  the  nerve  structures 
in  a  definite  degree  and  a  particular 
combination.  Even  the  nerve  elements 
In  the  same  region  of  the  brain  may  be 
active  or  not,  intensely  energetic  or 
slightly  active,  according  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  cerebral  process.  All 
functional  action  stimulates  nutrition, 
and  is  definitely  beneficial,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  a  moderate  degree. 
Indeed,  absolute  rest  is  apparently  un¬ 
known  to  the  elements  of  the  nervous 
system.  They  are  in  constant,  gentle, 
unperceived  activity.  In  all  parts  of 
the  body,  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
internal  organs,  impressions  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising,  for  the  most  part  un- 
percelved,  which  cause  activity  of  the 
afferent  nerves  and  of  their  related 
central  .  structures,  processes  which 
spread  widely,  even  to  the  motor  struc¬ 
tures  and  the  motor  nerves,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  muscles  in  their  state  of  firm¬ 
ness  or  tone,  itself  essential  for  the 
muscular  nutrition.  This  constant  ac¬ 
tivity  entails  nutritional  changes  in  the 
elements,  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  normal  state.  Their 
constituent  atoms  are  always  passing 
away,  and  always  being  renewed; 
were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
energetic  action  that  may  be  evoked 
at  any  moment.  These  changes  seem 
to  be  the  nutritional  counterpart  of 
the  gentle  action  we  can  discern;  and 
both  are  essential  for  the  life  of  the 
structures.  Their  increase  within 
moderate  degree  by  work  involves  in¬ 
creased  nutritional  change,  a  greater 
vital  efficiency.  A  different  form  of 
mental  work  may  thus  involve  the  gen¬ 
tle  activity  that  is  conducive  to  better 
replacement  of  old  constituents  by  new, 
and  may  thus  promote  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  the  brain. 

Moreover  we  can  discern  another 
reason  for  the  beneficial  infiuence  of 
the  change  of  work.  By  a  wonderful 
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mechanism,  which  we  Imperfectly  com¬ 
prehend,  all  functional  activity  is  at¬ 
tended  by  an  increased  blood-supply. 
The  minute  vessels  which  convey  the 
blood  dilate;  and  more  blood  passes  to 
the  acting  tissue  than  to  one  that  is 
quiescent.  Hence  there  is  a  more  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  the  nutritive  plasma, 
which  passes  from  the  vessels  to  the 
tissues  laden  with  fresh  material  from 
which  the  nerve  elements  appropriate 
what  they  need.  But  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  which  convey  the  blood 
bears  only  a  very  general  relation  to 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  the  same 
part  different  layers  of  the  brain  may 
have  different  functional  relations; 
they  may  be  involved  in  very  different 
degrees  in  various  forms  of  brain  activ¬ 
ity;  yet  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
the  increcmed  blood-supply  involve  them 
all  alike.  The  increased  flow  of  the 
blood,  and  increased  access  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  replace  those  which 
are  lost  in  action,  involve  an  augmented 
supply  to  all  the  tissues  in  that  region, 
to  those  which  have  been  only  slightly 
called  upon  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  more  or  less  exhausted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  of  the  tissue 
means  an  escape  of  its  used-up  ele¬ 
ments,  and  a  need  for  their  removal, 
as  well  as  for  the  fresh  supply  which 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  affords. 
Thus  we  can  understand  that  the  old 
belief  has  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
foundation.  A  different  form  of  ac¬ 
tivity  may  leave  the  exhausted  ele¬ 
ments  almost  at  rest,  and  yet  aid  the 
renewal  of  their  lost  material  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  removal  of  the  waste  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to 
muscular  exercise  in  even  greater  de¬ 
gree.  Although  the  region  of  the  brain 
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chiefly  employed  may  not  be  the  same,, 
all  parts  share  such  activity;  and  for 
all  parts  the  blood  supply  Is  augmented, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  functional  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  as  the  effect  of  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  circulatory  system 
which  physical  exercise  Involves.  The 
heart  beats  faster;  and  the  respirations, 
being  quickened,  augment  the  supply 
of  oxygen  which  the  muscles  demand 
but  which  goes  also  to  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  The  purer  the  air  inspired,  the 
greater  is  its  beneflcial  influence;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  But,  to  be  useful,  exertion 
must  be  moderate.  In  excess,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  brain  is  hindered  by 
the  products  of  its  own  action,  as  weU 
as  by  those  of  the  muscles;  for  all 
physical  effort  Involves  corresponding 
activity  of  the  motor  centres  in  the 
brain. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  “recrea¬ 
tion”  without  discerning  how  much  the 
word  implies.  It  means  “making 
again”  that  which  work  has  undone, 
or  rather  facilitating  the  marvellous 
recuperative  power  of  life.  Rest  and 
recreation  are  the  antidotes  of  fatigue; 
but  recreation  should  be  such  as  to 
deserve  the  name.  It  does  not  replace 
rest,  but,  properly  employed,  aids  its 
influence.  Its  value  is  great  In  propo^ 
tion  as  it  Involves  a  thorough  change 
in  the  character  of  nerve  activity. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  no  recreation  is  possible  if  that 
which  is  thus  designated  simply  re¬ 
places  one  form  of  fatigue  by  another 
form.  Many  a  holiday  is  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  such  disregard  of  the  dictates 
of  that  rare  practical  wisdom  to  which, 
as  if  in  irony,  we  apply  the  designation 
“common-sense.” 

•  W.  B.  Ooioerx. 
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VISIT  TO  SASEBO— THE  NAVAL  HOSPITAL  OF  JAPAN. 


Sasebo  is  the  chief  naval  base  of 
jaiMin,  being  possessed  of  a  large,  deep, 
and  completely  land-locked  harbor, 
closely  surronnded  by  fortified  hills. 
The  month  of  the  harbor  opens  devious¬ 
ly  and  picturesquely  on  the  west  coast 
of  Klushlu,  the  first  Island  a  ship 
touches  In  coming  up  from  Shanghai 
or  across  from  Ghifu,  Tientsin  or  Port 
Arthur.  It  is  at  most,  therefore,  only 
two  days’  Journey  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  Admiral  Togo’s  fieet,  to  be 
comfortably  transported  In  the  Kobe 
Uaru  or  the  Saikio  Marv^the  hospital 
ships  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Navy— 
to  the  ample  comfort  and  professional 
skill  of  SurgeonrGeneral  Totsuka  and 
his  base-hospital  at  Sasebo.  The  travel¬ 
ler,  however,  reaches  it  only  by  a  five 
hours’  Journey  northward  from  Nagasa¬ 
ki  or  seven  hours’  down  from  Moji, 
in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  and  then 
be  is  admitted  only  as  an  exceptional 
favor  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  Marine  at  Tokyo.  Sasebo,  moreover, 
is  under  martial  law,  and  every  foreign¬ 
er  on  the  railway  is  closely  cross- 
examined  by  the  police.  Few  foreign 
visitors  have  visited  the  town,  but 
amongst  them  most  be  reckoned  the 
crews  of  a  good  many  British  colliers, 
twelve  of  which  were  in  harbor  on 
the  day  of  the  visit  described  in  this 
article.  The  other  chief  naval  stations 
and  the  only  other  naval  hospital  of  im¬ 
portance  are  in  the  Inland  Sea,  the 
hospital  with  thirty  beds  being  at 
Kurd,  where  the  first  two  Ironclads 
built  In  Japan  have  recently  been  laid 
down,  a  large  navel  station,  situated 
an  hour  by  boat  or  rail  south  of 
Hiroshima.  Hiroshima,  on  the  other 
band,  three  days’  Journey  by  sea  from 
Port  Arthur,  is  the  chief  military  medi¬ 
cal  base,  with  hospitals  for  4000  sick 
and  wounded,  from  which  the  slighter 
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cases  and  the  convalescent  are  drafted 
on  to  Tokyo  or  Osaka,  while  the  Rus¬ 
sian  prisoners  are  taken  straight  to  the 
equally  admirable  hospital  and  prison 
quarters  at  Matsuyama  In  the  island 
of  Shikoku,  which  closes  In  the  Inland 
Sea  from  the  south. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  work  at 
Sasebo  naval  hospital  is  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  ordnance-wounds 
are  indicted  by  shell  and  not  by  bullet. 
Here  then,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  science  of  shell-wounds  is  being 
studied  under  good  modem  conditions. 
For  in  South  Africa  hardly  6  per  cent, 
of  wounds,  even  early  in  the  war,  were 
indicted  by  shell,  and  these  were  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  country  through, 
a  dozen  different  hospitals,  so  that  a. 
concrete  study  of  their  peculiar  feat¬ 
ures  was  impossible.  In  the  Spanlsb- 
Amerlcan  and  Chinese  wars  there  were- 
few  casualties  from  artillery,  and 
earlier  wars  are  of  as  little  use  to  the- 
modern  surgeon  as  to  the  modem  of¬ 
ficer  of  artillery.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  war  180  ccmes  of 
naval  shell-wound  bad  survived  to 
reach  Japan.  The  report,  therefore,  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will 
make  a  definite  addition  to  surgical 
science.  It  will  be  of  all  the  greater 
interest  in  that  the  three  surgeon- 
generals  of  the  navy  know  English 
well,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  issue 
a  report  in  our  language  on  the  prec- 
edrat  of  their  valuable  report  after  the 
war  with  China  in  1894.  The  Director- 
General,  Baron  Sareyoshl,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England.  In  both  of  these 
spheres  he  is  on  common  ground  with 
Surgeon-General  Totsuka,  and  with  one 
of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  K.  Takaki,  who 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-five  became  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Navy,  improved  the  rlce-dlet,  and 
stamped  out  the  scourge  of  berl-beri 
from  the  ships  by  introducing  a 
thorough  system  of  sanitation.  The 
Director-General  ranks  as  a  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  with  two  small  stars  on  a  broad 
gold  stripe  down  the  shoulder-strap. 
The  other  two  naval  surgeons-general 
rank  as  rear-admirals,  with  one  star 
on  a  small  stripe  of  gold;  and  medical 
officers  of  lower  degree  are  called  doc¬ 
tor,  rank  with  captains,  commanders, 
and  lieutenants  according  to  seniority, 
and  wear  the  corresponding  marks  of 
rank. 

The  difference  between  explosive 
shell-wounds  and  bullet-wounds  is  ab¬ 
solute.  The  effect  of  the  bullet  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  Important  structure 
it  may  strike— bone,  nerve,  artery,  or 
internal  organ.  If  it  pass  through 
fiesh  only  and  strike  no  such  structure, 
and  if  the  wound  be  kept  clean  from 
the  first,  the  patient  is  i>erfectly  re¬ 
covered  in  a  few  days,  the  wound  heal¬ 
ing  by  primary  intention.  The  effect 
of  the  explosive  shell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  laceration.  The  wounds  of 
those  who  survive  to  reach  Sasebo  are 
either  surface  wounds  or  mutilations  of 
a  whole  limb.  The  treatment  is  usual¬ 
ly  that  of  any  other  surface  injury,  or 
else  amputation.  Shrapnel  wounds 
take  an  intermediate  position.  They 
are  caused  by  half-inch  leaden  balls, 
scattered  in  large  numbers  in  various 
directions  on  the  bursting  of  the  case; 
and  owing  partly  to  their  compara¬ 
tively  small  momentum,  partly  to  their 
rough,  leaden  surface,  partly  to  their 
having  no  screw-like  rotary  motion, 
which  gives  to  the  rifie-bullet  its  great 
penetrating  power,  and  partly  also  to 
the  particles  of  sulphur  in  which  they 
are  embedded  in  the  case,  they  fre¬ 
quently  remain  in  the  body  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  they  hit,  and  introduce  sufficient 
contamination  to  set  np  suppuration, 


abscess,  and  occasionally  blood-poison¬ 
ing.  Put  tersely,  then,  the  bullet- 
wotmd  is  a  shot  through  a  roomful  of 
machinery;  the  shell- wound  is  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  or  near  the  machine  house; 
the  shrapnel  is  a  luclfer  match  thrown 
in  through  the  window. 

Oases  of  gun-shot  or  shrapnel  wound 
in  the  navy  of  to-day  must  almost  in¬ 
variably  indicate  fighting  on  land,  and 
these  cases  at  Sasebo  were  Incurred 
by  men  landed  from  the  ships  to  assist 
in  the  fighting  round  Port  Arthur.  It 
is  seldom  now  that  men-o’-war  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  near  enough  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  fire  shrapnel. 
For  the  object  of  shrapnel  is  to  kill 
or  wound  men,  not  to  injure  ships,  and 
the  aim  in  modern  fighting  on  sea  is 
essentially  to  sink  or  damage  ships. 
In  Nelson’s  days  naval  battles  were 
necessarily  at  close  quarters,  and  it 
was  an  attainable  object  to  sweep  the 
decks  and  to  tear  the  sails  and  rigging 
with  musket-  and  grape-shot  and  with 
cannon-ball,  so  as  to  deprive  the  ships 
of  all  control.  Now  with  torpedoes 
and  long-range  rified  guns,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  instead  of  sails,  and  the  whole 
protected  in  armor-plated  bulwarks, 
conning-towers,  barbettes,  or  ’neath 
decks  below  the  waterline,  the  only 
methods  of  disabling  a  ship  are  to  ram, 
to  torpedo,  or  to  breach  the  steel  pro¬ 
tection  and  damage  the  contents  with 
heavy  shell.  Wounds  on  board  ship, 
therefore,  are  usually  the  result  of  rag¬ 
ged  splinters  and  sections  of  shell,  al¬ 
though  torpedo-vessels,  with  plating 
only  three-sixteenths  inch  thick,  offer 
little  protection  to  their  crew,  and  may 
occasionally  be  subject  to  raking  shrap¬ 
nel-fire. 

The  only  case  of  shrapnel-wound  that 
detained  us  at  Sasebo  was  tbat  of  a 
man  bit  a  fortnight  previously  in  the 
fighting  round  Port  Arthur,  in  which 
the  shrapnel-shot  passed  in  behind  the 
shoulder  and  lay  burled  there.  It  was 
extracted,  and  the  patient  was  in  a 
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fair  way  to  recovery.  Another  shrap- 
nel-abot  had  passed  through  the  flesh 
in  front  of  his  elbow,  without  touching 
bone,  nerves,  or  artery,  and  had  made 
its  exit  without  causing  any  serious 
damage.  There  was  not  a  single  case 
in  the  hospital  of  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  abdomen.  Head  wounds  were 
limited  to  wounds  Of  the  scalp  or  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  face-bones.  There  was  one 
case  in  which  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull  had  been  successfully  treated 
by  operation. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war  there  had  been  two  cases  of  chest- 
wound,  in  which  bullet  or  shrapnel  had 
remained  in  the  chest  and  were  ex¬ 
tracted,  two  or  three  in  which  they 
had  passed  in  and  out  again. 

The  other  cases  noted  were  ail  of 
limb-wounds.  O.  Ishil,  of  torpedo-boat 
No.  67,  bad  been  severely  wounded  by 
shell  in  the  month  of  May.  A  photo¬ 
graph  showed  clearly  what  his  original 
condition  bad  been,  with  the  humerus 
broken,  nerve  severed,  causing  paralysis 
of  the  hand,  and  a  gaping  wound  a  foot 
long  on  the  outer  side  and  back  of  the 
arm.  Amputation  bad  been  necessary; 
and  now,  early  in  August,  the  man 
was  sitting  up  comfortably  in  bed  with 
the  wound  healed,  waiting  for  bis  arti¬ 
ficial  limb.  One  other  case  of  a  stump 
after  amputation  was  pointed  out  The 
leg  had  been  well  amputated  through 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  artificial  limb, 
light  and  well  made,  with  good  thigh- 
piece,  waist-belt,  knee-,  ankle-,  and 
foot-joints  complete,  bad  Just  been 
tried  on  for  the  first  or  second  time. 
These  limbs  were  presented  by  the  Em¬ 
press,  and  are  made,  of  course,  in 
Japan,  whose  carpenters.  Joiners  and 
cabinet-makers  are  perfect  craftsmen, 
especially  in  bamboo.  But  very  few 
cases  had  been  serious  enough  to  need 
amputation,  from  which  fact  two  in¬ 
ferences  may  be  made,  firstly  tliat  few 
hopeless  lacerations  of  a  limb  survive, 
and  secondly  that  conservative  surgery 


is  now  an  attainable  ideal  in  almost 
all  cases  that  reach  hospital.  The  myth 
that  surgery  on  the  battle-field  consists 
of  amputation  and  ligature  of  arteries 
is  fully  exploded. 

Five  fatal  cases  bad  occurred  in  the 
hospital  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war.  Deaths,  it  is  commonly 
understood,  are  now  of  rare  occurrence 
on  the  surgical  side  of  a  military  or 
naval  hospital,  a  change  doe  to  Lister’s 
and  Pasteur’s  work.  And  the  further 
removed  a  base  hospital  is  from  the 
scene  of  operations  the  more  complete 
should  be  the  sifting  out  of  serious 
cases  before  the  remainder  are  sent 
down  the  line  or  across  the  sea  to  the 
base.  But  this  is  less  so  on  sea  than 
on  land;  for  the  wounded  at  sea  find 
the  analogue  of  a  field  hospital  in  their 
hospital  ship,  which  might  Just  as  well 
convey  them  to  the  base  as  remain  with 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  naval 
operations.  Indeed,  hospital  ships  and 
hospital  trains  might  well  be  equipped 
and  scheduled  as  mobile  field  hospitals; 
and  the  twenty  luxurious  hospital 
trains  on  the  Russian  side  in  Man¬ 
churia  are  so  equipped,  with  operating 
rooms,  baths,  kitchen,  and  full  quar¬ 
ters  for  a  full  staff  as  well  as  for  no 
less,  on  the  Czarina’s  magnificent  train, 
than  200  lying-down  and  200  slighter 
cases,  as  compared  with  the  hundred 
odd  that  were  taken  by  each  of  our 
five  hospital  trains  in  South  Africa. 
Thus  one  of  the  patients  who  died  at 
Sasebo,  M.  Ono  of  the  Fuji,  was  able 
to  be  transported  by  ship,  although  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  shell-wound  in  both  legs, 
resulting  in  double  gangrene  and  death. 
If  anything  could  have  saved  him,  it 
could  have  been  done  in  transit  in  the 
operating  theatre  of  the  Baikio  Maru. 

Shell-wounds,  then,  are  mostly  lace¬ 
rations  of  the  soft  tissues.  But  there 
is  another  effect  which  comes  into  in¬ 
creasing  significance  with  modern  artil¬ 
lery.  When  a  shell  bursts,  all  men 
within  a  radius  of  several  yards  are 
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In  severe  danger  of  burns  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  When  wntching  the  two  days’ 
artillery  duel  of  Ta-shib-cbiao,  the 
Junction  of  the  branch  line  from  New- 
chwang  with  the  main  Siberian  Rail¬ 
way,  on  July  23  and  24,  every  explo¬ 
sion  towards  dusk  seemed  to  us,  fifteen 
miles  away,  as  a  fiash  of  light  half  as 
high  as  the  hills  on  which  it  exploded 
and  as  broad  as  it  was  long.  Although 
the  duration  of  this  light  cannot  have 
been  oue-fiftb  of  a  second,  yet  its  bril¬ 
liancy  and  extent  suggest  the  injury  it 
may  infiict.  At  Sasebo  they  have  bad 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  bums 
have  complicated  wounds  or  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  sole  injury.  These  burns 
are  clean,  at  least  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  not  of  great  depth;  they  are  treated 
like  ordinary  bums,  and  redressed  with 
aseptic  gauze  every  other  day.  They 
have  healed  well,  and  so  far  there  bad 
been  no  case  of  complication  or  after 
effect.  The  scar  is  simply  lighter  in 
color  than  the  surrounding  skin. 

One  man  who  had  suffered  from  clean 
cut  wounds,  now  healed,  behind  the 
elbow  and  shoulder,  had  probably  been 
struck  by  shrapnel.  He  belonged  to 
the  Shikiahima,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  hundred  who  volunteered,  and 
of  the  few  who  were  selected,  to  take 
the  six  tramp-steamers  into  the  mouth 
of  Port  Arthur  harbor,  and  to  sink 
them  there  in  a  perfect  typhoon  of 
artillery  from  ships  inside  and  forts 
above.  He  survived,  however,  to  be 
nursed  by  Mrs.  Totsuka,  wife  of  the 
Surgeon-General,  as  a  photograph 
shows.  This  lady  wore  the  serviceable 
white  uniform  of  all  who  nurse  under 
the  Japanese  Red  Cross.  The  female 
nurses  employed  in  the  military  and 
naval  base  hospitals  and  ships— for 
none  go  out  to  Manchuria— are  all  en¬ 
gaged  and  paid  by  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety  of  Japan.  Many  Japanese  ladies 
are  also  in  this  war  for  the  first  time 
admitted  to  help  in  the  work,  although 
their  untrained  assistance  is  now  re¬ 


stricted  to  the  rolling  of  bandages  and 
the  preparation  of  first-field  dressings, 
little  packets  that  are  sewn  into  the 
tunic  of  every  soldier  when  he  goes  on 
active  service.  The  social  importance 
of  this  development  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  Ehigland.  Nursing  in 
Japan  has  long  been  a  tradition  of 
Japanese  women,  but  of  women  only 
of  the  lower  classes.  Considering  that 
the  feudal  system  was  abolished  only 
thirty-six  years  ago  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  hitherto  there  has  been 
little  mixing  of  the  classes.  For  the 
last  ten  years,  however,  the  Ladies’ 
Volunteer  Nursing  Association,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  control  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
raising  the  credit  of  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession.  Every  day  of  the  week  the 
ladies  of  Tokyo  work  at  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  Europeans  one  day,  Japanese 
five  days  a  week;  and  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  sight  on  a  fine  July  afternoon 
to  see  fifty  of  them  of  all  ranks— from 
the  Princess  Nashimoto  and  Baroness 
Nobesbima,  her  mother,  downwards— 
in  their  white  cotton  uniforms  and  caps 
busily  engaged  in  rolling  bandages. 
Twenty  thousand  of  these  bandages 
had  recently  been  sent  out  on  the 
Hitachi  Maru  and  sunk  by  the  Vladi- 
vostock  squadron;  but  the  ladies  with 
characteristic  courage  set  to  work  now 
at  seven  o’clock  each  morning  to  roll 
20,000  more  bandages— a  somewhat 
typical  incident  in  the  present  war. 

It  was  interesting  again  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Japanese  ladies  at  the  Red 
Cross  Depot  on  July  1,  where  upper 
and  middle  classes  met  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  bandaging  the  dummy  by  a  re¬ 
tired  white-bearded  army  doctor.  A 
roof  and  a  raised  fioor;  a  crowd  of 
Japanese  ladles  in  their  sober  mauve 
or  gray  native  costume  standing  round 
the  easel,  blackboard  and  dummy;  the 
quiet,  conventional  garden  outside;  the 
alcove  in  which  three  of  the  Princesses 
sipped  tea  afterwards  with  a  lady  in 
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waiting,  and  shook  bauds  with  the  for¬ 
eign  visitor;  tbe  court  ladies  talking 
freely  with  all  comers  when  tbe  dem¬ 
onstration  was  over;  the  delicate 
models  on  a  side-table  of  every  kind 
of  improvised  stretcher  and  apparatus 
for  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded, — 
such  a  scene  could  not  fail  to  strike 
the  least  vivid  imagination  with  a  sense 
of  its  many-sided  importance. 

The  Red  Cross  uniform  for  nursea  is 
simple,  clean  and  neat,  consisting  of  a 
white  cotton  overall,  tied  with  a  cotton 
sash  round  the  waist,  and  a  high 
starched  cap,  which,  although  not  be¬ 
coming,  has  the  merit  of  confining 
those  stray  locks  that  prove  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  tbe  aseptic  surgeon.  This 
cap  usually  bears  over  the  forehead  tbe 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  plain  red 
cross.  There  are  no  English  nurses  in 
tbe  Japanese  hospitals,  and  none  are 
wanted.  One  English  lady— a  British 
oflicer’s  widow— has  contrived  in  her 
enthusiasm  to  be  employed  in  element¬ 
ary  work  at  Tokyo.  Fifteen  American 
nurses,  headed  by  Dr.  Miss  Gee,  found 
employment  at  Hiroshima.  But  the 
difference  of  language,  custom  and  food 
entail  endless  complications;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  scientific  knowledge,  which  can 
only  be  gradually  and  systematically 
acquired,  tbe  westerners  have  not  much 
to  teach  the  dainty-fingered,  patient, 
light-hearted  little  nurses  of  Japan. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  numbered  on 
its  books  this  summer  2391  nurses,  717 
male  attendants,  and  150  stretcher- 
bearers;  and  more  are  by  now  without 
doubt  under  training,  sufllcient  for  all 
probable  demands.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tbe  Japanese  work 
willingly  for  almost  double  the  8% 
hours’  day  which  is  considered  tbe 
proper  limit  even  in  a  London  general 
hospital;  and  finally  tbe  Japanese  na¬ 
tion  have  every  desire  to  carry  this  war 
through  to  a  successful  termination 
with  their  own  unaided  resources,  for 
the  sake  of  the  national  credit. 


The  same  reasons  apply  equally  to 
tbe  question  of  medical  aid.  An  offer 
made  to  the  Japanese  Government  in 
August  last  to  raise  and  bring  out  to 
Japan  a  band  of  young  surgeons  from 
England,  to  be  supported  probably  by 
a  charitable  fund  in  this  country,  as 
was  done  from  a  fund  raised  by  the 
Daily  Chronicle  in  the  Turco-Greek 
War,  was  declined  with  thanks,  on  the 
score  of  such  help  not  being  required. 
The  reasons  given  above  were  doubt¬ 
less  largely  responsible  for  this  de¬ 
cision. 

This  hospital  at  Sasebo  of  600  beds, 
early  in  August  only  half  full,  is  built 
in  ten  pavilions  of  light  gray  wood, 
plastered  on  the  inside,  roofed  in  gray 
tile,  simply  fioored  in  plain  wood,  stand¬ 
ing  two  feet  above  ground  on  brick 
foundations,  and  connected  by  raised 
wooden  corridors  with  overhanging 
roofs  and  wooden  sides  up  to  three  feet 
from  tbe  fioor.  The  spacious  operating 
theatre,  simply  built  with  a  proper 
view  to  light,  space  and  cleanliness, 
measures  20  feet  by  30,  with  walls  12 
feet  high  and  tbe  unceiled  roof  rising 
another  8  feet  to  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Commendation  of  a  cheap 
theatre  may  perhaps  be  challenged;  but 
there  is  without  a  doubt  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  theatre 
construction,  seeing  that,  so  long  as 
dust  and  rain  are  excluded,  surgical  in¬ 
fection  can  only  arise  from  unclean 
hands,  unclean  ligatures  or  unclean 
dressings.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  cheap  theatre,  which 
can  be  replaced  at  slight  cost,  to  meet 
tbe  varying  needs  of  successive  sur¬ 
geons,  and  the  successive  stages  of 
surgical  opinion,  and  can  be  multiplied 
so  as  to  permit  of  each  surgeon  har¬ 
ing  his  own  theatre,  as  he  has  bis  own 
wards.  On  this  view  it  is  wanton 
waste  to  spend  money  on  marble  halls, 
with  complicated  patent  tables  and 
regal  fittings,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  English  hospitals,  a  relic  of  tbe  early 
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days  of  the  Llsterian  era,  when  hospi¬ 
tal  gangrene  was  the  chief  foe  of  every 
hospital  surgeon.  The  simpler  type  of 
theatre  is  that  which,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  two  in  the  University  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Tokyo,  is  universal  in  the  poor 
and  practical  country  of  Japan.  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

The  methods  of  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
geons  are  those  of  the  most  advanced 
modem  surgery  all  the  world  over. 
For  years  they  have  been  trained 
mainly  by  Japanese  and  German  pro¬ 
fessors,  have  been  obliged  to  learn  one 
foreign  language,  the  one  chosen  be¬ 
ing  usually  German,  and  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  visit  the  German  hospitals. 
They  show  therefore  the  faults  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  German  methods. 
The  operative  surgery  in  each  hospital 
is  all  done  by  the  best  surgeon,  and 
not,  as  in  our  better  London  system, 
by  many  rising  surgeons  and  capable 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  surgeon,  a  system  which  trains 
many  men  to  the  best  work,  and  is 
probably  to  the  actual  advantage  of  the 
patients.  The  Japanese  surgeons  again 
follow  the  extreme  modem  school, 
whose  confidence  in  their  ability  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  sources  of  contamination  from 
a  wound  is  such  that  they  employ  no 
antiseptics;  but  to  this  end  they  have 
to  boil  even  the  tap-water  in  which 
they  wash  their  hands.  Experience 
however  seems  to  show,  in  Japan  as 
in  England,  that  this  confidence  is  not 
Justified.  One  of  their  hospitals,  at 
least,  has  had  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  suppuration.  In  other  words,  the 
Japanese,  in  this  as  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  modem  knowledge,  have 
aaopted  the  most  apparently  thorough 
niethod  known  in  Europe;  and  they 
lack  as  yet  the  experience  which  may 
show  Ihem,  as  it  has  shown  us,  where 
it  is  defective  and  must  be  helped  out 
by  the  older  method,  the  use  of  antisep¬ 
tics. 

A  shipload  of  patients  had  just  been 


admitted,  and  we  went  into  the  dress¬ 
ing-room  to  see  the  wounds  being  care¬ 
fully  examined,  diagnosed  and  re¬ 
corded.  Thoroughness  and  care  were 
again  the  dominant  notes.  Everything 
was  done  promptly  and  efllciently, 
without  the  least  bustle,  worry,  or  as¬ 
sertion  of  authority.  Discipline  in 
Japan  is  an  instinct.  The  Itoentgen- 
ray  room  was  well  fitted  up,  without 
superfluous  complications,  and  it  was 
a  fascinating  pleasure  to  watch  the 
gentleness  of  the  nurses  in  arranging 
and  supporting  the  crippled  limbs  and 
patients  for  examination. 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  of  a 
naval  hospital  even  In  war  time  results 
from  accidents  on  board  ship,  crushes, 
lacerations  from  machinery  or  falling 
spars,  engineering  tools,  and  parts  of 
guns.  This  affords  therefore  a  good 
experience  in  fractures,  in  which  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  Totsuka  has  al¬ 
most  abandoned  the  custom  of  opera¬ 
tion  much  favored  by  many  advanced 
European  surgeons.  The  best  splint- 
apparatus,  however,  is  apparently  un¬ 
known,  although  In  common  use  In 
London. 

The  medical  side  of  the  hospital  was 
of  little  interest.  The  infectious  ward 
was  empty.  Most  of  the  cases  were 
those  of  diseases  common  in  peace 
time;  there  were  six  of  typhoid  fever, 
a  few  of  mild  dysentery,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  internal  disorders.  Nurs¬ 
ing— the  most  important  agent  after 
general  health  In  the  treatment  of 
disease— appeared  to  be  good,  the  staff 
consisting  of  six  male  attendants  under 
one  chief  attendant  for  each  ward,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  two  big  pavilions 
erected  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  in 
each  of  which  thirty-six  iwtlents, 
twelve  of  them  In  five  or  six  small 
rooms  at  the  end,  were  nursed  by  a 
Red  Cross  Sister  and  ten  nurses,  who 
sleep  in  a  bouse  outside  the  hospital. 
In  all  the  hospital  contained  cubicles 
for  twenty  officers,  besides  six  private 
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officera’  roomfl.  Tbe  medical  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve  surgeons,  and  tbeir 
hours  now  during  tbe  war  are  from 
8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  on  all  days,  without 
any  interval  or  remission,  however  easy 
tbe  work  may  be.  Much  of  tbeir  time 
is  spent  in  tbe  common-room;  but  the 
regulation  induces  many  officers  to  find 
useful  work  to  do  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  naval  hos¬ 
pital  at  Sasebo  will  bold  good  also  for 
the  military  hospitals  of  Japan,  and 
will  give  a  fairly  representative  idea 

Th«  National  ReTlew. 


of  the  principles  that  pervade  the  medi¬ 
cal  work  both  of  their  army  and  navy. 
They  have  little  more  to  learn  from 
Europe,  except  the  advantage  of  decen¬ 
tralizing  responsibility,  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  already  been  made  In  regard 
to  the  surgeons;  they  have  at  least  one 
supreme  lesson  to  teach  Europe  and 
ourselves,  in  tbeir  absolute  devotion 
to  their  work,  their  unprejudiced  sur¬ 
vey  and  adoption  of  the  world’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  tbe  confidence  that  such 
knowledge,  systematization  and  devo¬ 
tion  have  conferred  upon  them. 

Franci*  E.  Fremontle. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  » DON  QUIXOTE.” 

(Published  at  lifadrid,  January,  1305.) 

Advents  we  greet  of  great  and  small. 

Much  we  extol  that  may  not  live. 

Yet  to  the  new-born  type  we  give 
No  care  at  all! 

This  year,  three  centuries  past,  by  age 
More  maimed  than  by  Lepanto’s  fight. 

This  year  Cervantes  gave  to  light 
His  matchless  page. 

i 

Whence  first  outrode  th’  immortal  Pair— 

The  half-crazed  Hero  and  bis  hind— 

To  make  sad  laughter  for  mankind; 

And  whence  they  fare 

Throughout  all  Fiction  still,  where  chance 
Allies  Life’s  dulness  with  its  dreams— 

Allies  what  is  with  what  but  seems— 

Fact  and  Romance— 

O  Knight  of  fire  and  Squire  of  earth! 

O  changing  give-and-take  between 
The  aim  too  high,  tbe  aim  too  mean, 

I  hail  your  birth. 

Three  centuries  past,  in  sunburned  Spain, 

And  bang  on  Time’s  Pantheon  wall. 

My  votive  tablet  to  recall 
That  lasting  gain! 


Tb«  OornblU  liagaclDe. 


Austin  Dobson. 
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FREE  MEALS  FOR  SCHOOI^CHILDREN. 

A  BIRMINGHAM  EXPERIMENT. 


The  Editor  of  the  National  Review 
having  asked  me  to  give  an  account  of 
the  free  breakfasts  supplied  to  the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  children  in  the  Birmingham 
Elementary  Schools,  I  gladly  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  me 
of  possibly  doing  something  to  forward 
a  movement  in  which  I  take  great  In¬ 
terest 

These  free  breakfasts  In  Birmingham 
have  long  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  are  now  being  provided  on 
settled  lines.  They  were  commenced 
experimentally  nearly  five  years  ago 
with  a  single  school,  recommended  as 
the  poorest  in  the  city.  The  experi¬ 
ment  proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  following  February  the  system 
was  extended,  practically  without 
change,  to  eleven  other  schools,  selected 
in  order  of  poverty.  Latterly  fourteen 
in  all  have  been  included.  The  at¬ 
tendance  in  winter  has  been  about 
1700,  and  in  summer  900;  the  average 
being  about  1300,  over  a  school  year 
of,  say,  220  days.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  provision  of 
breakfasts  for  the  smaller  number  in 
summer  is  Just  as  necessary  as  for  the 
larger  number  in  winter. 

The  diet,  which,  with  a  view  to  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  suitable  and  nutritions 
food,  was  arranged  in  consultation 
with  a  medical  friend  who  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  consists  of  a 
cup  of  hot  cocoa,  made  from  Fry’s  es¬ 
sence  of  cocoa,  half  a  pint  of  sterilized 
(skimmed)  milk,  and  sugar.  The  solid 
food  consists  of  5oz.  of  bread  known 
in  the  trade  as  “seconds,"  but  to  my 
mind  better  than  the  more  expensive 
and  whiter  variety;  the  bread  being 
cot  into  two  slices,  each  about  %-in. 
thick,  the  one  spread  with  butter,  the 


other  with  jam.  In  quantity  this  is 
found  to  be  as  much  as  the  bigger 
children  require,  and  more  than  the 
little  ones  can  take.  For  the  smaller 
children  the  ration  is  divided  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  or  care¬ 
taker  superintending  the  particular 
breakfast,  and  the  bread  cut  thinner. 

Skimmed  milk  will  strike  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  an  inferior  article  of  diet;  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  medical 
opinion.  According  to  that  opinion,  as 
T  gather  it,  all  the  most  important 
nutritive  elements  remain  in  tiie  milk 
after  the  cream  has  been  removed;  and 
those  that  the  cream  contains  may  just 
as  well,  and,  as  it  happens,  far  more 
cheaply,  be  supplied  in  the  shape  of 
butter.  While  new  milk  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  at  great  cost  of  carriage, 
owing  to  its  bulk,  butter  is  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  comparatively  distant 
parts  of  the  country  or  of  the  world. 

There  appears  to  bo  practically  no 
desire  for  change  in  this  diet  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another.  At  first  sight 
this  is  somewhat  surprising,  till  one 
reflects  that,  though  we  all  seem  to 
require  constant  change  in  the  midday 
and  evening  meals,  yet,  for  some  in¬ 
scrutable  reason,  we  are  many  of  os, 
perhaps  most  of  os,  content  to  eat  and 
drink  the  very  same  things  at  break¬ 
fast,  day  after  day,  year  in  year  out. 
Apparently  it  is  the  same  with  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  medical  authority  that  advised 
the  diet  also  made  it  a  great  point  that 
the  children  should  sit  comfortably  to 
their  meal,  and  this,  by  the  ready  co¬ 
operation  of  the  school  officials,  has  in 
all  cases  been  easily  arranged. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  The  bread  is  delivered  direct 
from  tbe  flour  mills.  Tbe  butter  and 
Jam  from  other  centres;  in  each  ease 
in  proportion  to  tbe  numbers  flxed  for 
each  school.  The  cocoa  is  made  at  tbe 
depot  of  the  milk  merchant;  who,  in 
tbe  last  beating  of  tbe  milk  for  steril¬ 
ization,  adds  tbe  cocoa  essence  and  the 
sugar  (with  which  he  has  been  pro¬ 
vided),  and  supplies  tbe  cocoa  thus 
made  at  tbe  ordinary  price  of  steril¬ 
ized  milk.  From  each  school  a  boy  is 
sent  with  a  tin-can  mounted  on  a  per¬ 
ambulator,  and  fetches  away  tbe 
quantity  allotted  to  bis  school,  where  it 
arrives  as  hot  as  can  be  desired.  These 
boys  receive  2d.  or  3d.  per  journey  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  journey; 
and  there  is  competition  for  the  office. 
At  each  school  the  caretaker,  generally 
assisted  by  his  wife,  receives  the  pro¬ 
visions,  cuts  and  spreads  the  bread 
with  butter  and  jam,  and  deals  out  the 
breakfast,  afterwards  “washing  up” 
the  cups  and  cans.  For  this  an  average 
payment  of  1«.  a  day,  or  5«.  a  week, 
is  made.  There  is  no  school  on  Satur¬ 
days. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  part, 
the  most  important  part  of  all,  played 
by  the  teachers  in  the  scheme.  With 
them  it  rests  in  the  flrst  place  to  report 
on  the  numbers  requiring  the  meal  in 
each  school,  to  select  the  recipients 
from  day  to  day,  to  give  out  the  tick¬ 
ets.  to  test  the  quality  of  the  food,  to 
make  complaints  if  necessary,  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  superintend.  All  this  work  is 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  undertaken  by 
them,  and  performed  sympathetically 
and  yet  with  Judgment.  They  seem 
balanced  between  the  desire  to  help  the 
children,  and  tbe  desire  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  charity.  Partly  In  order 
to  prevent  such  abuse,  and  partly  to 
spread  the  work  over  as  many  schools 
as  possible,  the  numbers  flxed  for  each 
school  are  somewhat  below  the  esti¬ 
mated  requirements.  In  each  school 
there  are,  first,  a  certain  number  of 


chronic  cases  always  requiring  help, 
children  of  drunkards  and  of  the  hope¬ 
lessly  idle;  then  there  are  the  cases  of 
children  whose  parents  are  temporarily 
out  of  work,  and  who  want  breakfasts 
for  a  time,  but,  during  that  time,  want 
them  every  day;  and,  thirdly,  those 
children  whose  parents  habitually  earn 
insufficient  or  precarious  wages;  these 
require  occasional  breakfasts.  But  it 
is  purposely  arranged  that  tbe  provi¬ 
sion  shall  be  slightly  insufficient.  Tbe 
result  is  that  there  is  always  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  breakfasts,  and  the  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
teachers  of  tbe  children’s  circum¬ 
stances  is  supplemented  by  tbe  still 
more  intimate  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  children  of  each  other’s 
circumstances.  Thus  an  impostor 
is  immediately  informed  against. 
“Please,  Miss,  her  father’s  got  work 
and  mine  hasn’t,”  is  the  sort  of  shape 
the  information  takes,  and  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
true  merits.  It  may  seem  rather  a 
barbarous  way  of  proceeding;  often 
children  who  expect  a  meal,  and  gen¬ 
uinely  want  a  meal,  have  to  go  with¬ 
out;  but  the  total  provision  is  limited, 
and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
only  the  really  needy  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  I  believe  this  object  is  attained 
very  perfectly.  But  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  the  teachers,  of  whose  part 
in  the  work  I  am  unable  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  praise.  If  teachers 
elsewhere  are  like  tbe  teachers  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  then  whatever  is  contributed 
either  from  public  or  private  means, 
the  most  important  contribution  will 
still  be  made  by  these  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  in  all  cases  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 

In  addition,  a  clerk’s  time,  on  the 
accounts,  to  tbe  extent  of  a  day  a 
month;  a  factory  foreman’s,  a  day  a 
month  also,  and  two  days  of  an  un¬ 
skilled  operative’s  time,  complete  the 
account  under  tbe  bead  of  supervision 
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Management  in  any  proper  sense  there 
is  none,  and  there  has  been  none  since 
the  experimental  year.  None  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  system  is  essentially  au¬ 
tomatic,  and  beyond  actual  payments 
to  those  engaged  in  the  dally  work  of 
distribution;  renewals,  repairs,  and  in¬ 
terest  on  first  cost  of  plant;  and  the 
clerk’s  and  workmen’s  time  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  no  dead  charges. 
No  manager  or  superintendent  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  all;  and  to  have  no  manager 
at  all  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  better 
even  than  possessing  the  “heaven-born 
manager’’  referred  to  in  tlds  connec¬ 
tion  by  a  witness  before  the  Physical 
Deterioration  Committee. 

The  net  result,  in  figures,  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  I  have  been  describing— it  is  to  be 
feared  in  trivial  detail— is  that  it  is 
possible  to  claim  that,  of  every  £100 
total  outlay,  £81  reaches  the  children’s 
months  in  the  shape  of  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  food.  I  have  seen  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  the  free  dinner 
scheme  to  which  the  witness  above 
mentioned  was  referring.  The  dead 
charges  are  50  per  cent  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  £100  outlay  only 
£50  reaches  the  children;  and  in  earlier 
years  the  proportion  has  been  even  less 
favorable.  I  do  not  quote  these  fig¬ 
ures  by  way  of  adverse  criticism— I  do 
not  even  say  that  under  the  conditions 
they  could  be  greatly  Improved— but  in 
order  that  I  may  use  them,  as  I  shall 
use  them  later  on,  to  enforce  my  view 
that,  if  only  a  single  free  meal  is  given, 
that  meal  should  be  breakfast,  not 
dinner. 

I  now  come  to  details  of  cost;  and  as 
the  average  school  dealt  with  requires 
on  the  average  almost  exactly  100 
meals  per  day  of  the  school  year  of 
220  days,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the 
school  jas  a  unit;  giving  the  cost  of  a 
single  meal  for  one  whole  school.  The 

>  Chlldrao  equIralAnt  to  820,000  actual  meala 
kare  been  fed;  the  bisber  number  being  due  to 
the  caretaker*  or  teacbera  occaaionally  dlTldlng 


amount  works  out  as  follows:  Milk, 
32V^.;  bread,  28d.;  butter,  12d./  Jam, 
lid.;  cocoa,  5d.;  sugar,  3d.;  or  a  little 
over  .91d.  per  bead.  About  303,000  of 
such  meals  have  been  given  during  the 
last  year.  ‘  In  addition  to  these  out¬ 
goings  there  is  an  average  payment  of 
2%d.  to  the  boy  who  wheels  the  per¬ 
ambulator,  and  l8.  to  the  caretaker; 
which  completes  the  expenditure  on 
current  account.  The  initial  cost  of 
plant  for  each  school  is  Just  £5,  or  la. 
per  bead  (1  omit  the  details  here),  and 
the  plant  is  kept  in  good  repair,  with 
renewals,  for  15  per  cent,  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  sum  per  annum,  to  which  should 
be  added  5  per  cent,  for  interest.  It 
will  be  found  that  each  child  on  the 
average,  taking  summer  with  winter, 
costs  a  trifie  over  £1  per  head  per 
annum,  or  about  l.ld.  per  meal  all 
told,  and  I  have  a  rather  strong  opinion 
that  a  satisfactory  breakfast  cannot  be 
provided  for  less. 

My  aim,  so  far,  has  been  to  give  a 
simple  statement  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  in  the  matter 
of  free  breakfasts  in  Birmingham,  my 
object  being  to  suggest  that,  simple  as 
is  the  account,  the  business  itself  is 
not  less  simple.  I  do  not  expect  the 
opinions  I  have  formed  to  have  the  in¬ 
terest  that  I  hope  the  facts  possess; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  facts  so  long  and  inti¬ 
mately  as  I  have  been  without  form¬ 
ing  opinions— it  would,  perhaps,  be 
truer  to  say,  without  opinions  forming 
themselves— and  I  will  now,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  pass  to  more  general  considera¬ 
tions. 

I  confess  It  came  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  me  to  find,  as  I  found  from 
the  recent  correspondence  in  the  Times, 
that,  in  the  view  of  many,  those  who 
propose  or  promote  such  action  as  1 
have  been  describing,  ought  to  be  put 

tb«  rathm.  My  rackoolng  la  on  Uie  aaaumpUon 
of  each  ebild  having  reoelTod  the  tnll  meal. 
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on  their  defence;  and  that  the  work 
Itself  needs  Justification.  Some  of  the 
writers  made  the  frank  objection  that 
the  better-to-do  classes  were  taxed 
enough  already  for  the  class  below 
them,  and,  for  their  parts,  they  had 
no  wish  to  be  called  on  to  do  more. 
I  do  not  intend  to  attack  that  posi¬ 
tion;  it  is,  indeed,  unassailable.  But 
the  majority  took  more  philosophical 
ground.  They  objected  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  Free  meals  to  children,  they 
said,  would  pauperize. 

A  general  principle  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive.  Once  accepted,  the  mind  rests  in 
it,  relieved  of  the  constant  strain  of 
Judging  each  case  on  its  merits.  It 
considers  that  it  has  thought  once,  and 
need  not  think  any  more— with  most 
of  us  a  great  point  gained.  It  has 
made  its  examination,  why  should  it 
examine  again?  But  in  reality  this 
state  of  mind  is  a  state  of  illusion. 
General  principles  may  for  the  most 
part  be  described  as  simplifications 
which  have  a  certain  subjective  exist¬ 
ence,  but  are  unknown  to  fact  and 
nature.  And,  if  this  is  true,  as  it  is 
true,  of  the  generalizations  of  natural 
science,  bow  much  truer  must  it  be  as 
applied  to  that  most  complicated  of  all 
natural  developments,  human  society? 
The  moment  it  is  proposed  to  deduce 
anything  from  a  general  law  it  is 
necessary  to  re-examine  it.  Laws,  as 
they  are  called,  have  their  use,  even 
in  the  most  complex  subject  matter, 
but  it  is  not  this  use;  they  cannot  be 
utilized  to  prore  any  thing.  At  any 
rate  it  is  always  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  the  law  applies; 
and,  generally,  what  it  means.  As  in 
the  present  instance,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  neither  of  these  questions  has 
yet  been  asked,  it  seems  not  irrelevant 
to  ask  them. 

What  is  pauperization,  and  when  is  a 
man  pauperized?  The  word  “pauper” 
has  acquired  a  technical  meaning  and 
does  not  help  ns  much.  By  general 


consent  we  may  pauperize  without 
making  a  “pauper.”  Also,  by  general 
consent,  it  is  admitted  possible  to  give 
money  or  its  equivalent,  either  from 
public  or  private  sources,  without 
pauperizing.  Suppose  a  small  trades¬ 
man  has,  through  some  accident,  got 
into  difficulties,  and  some  one  sets  him 
on  his  legs  again,  and  starts  him 
afresh.  This  is  not  to  pauperize  him; 
on  the  contrary,  it  stimulates  him  to 
fresh  effort;  and  in  this  phrase,  1  think, 
we  have  the  clue  we  seek.  A  man  is 
pauperized  when  the  assistance  given 
him  tends  to  reduce  his  individual  ef¬ 
fort.  For  the  present  purpose  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  this  as  a  definition. 

To  appiy  this  to  the  case  we  are 
considering.  Does  it  pauperize  a  man 
in  all  cases,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
to  give  his  underfed  children  a  free 
meal?  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
freely  assumed  that  it  does,  and  that 
this  is  self-evident.  To  me  it  appears 
that  no  one  can  answer  the  question 
off-hand;  that  so  far  from  being  self- 
evident  it  is  essentially  a  question  of 
evidence.  Experience  of  pauperization 
by  such  means  is  needed  to  establish 
the  position;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
experience  exists.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  consider  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  and  such  evidence  as  we  have. 
To  begin  with.  In  my  view,  this  theory 
of  wholesale  pani)erization  implies  a 
libel  on  the  average  English  working¬ 
man.  It  implies  that,  innately,  be  is 
lazy.  I  speak  from  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  of  him,  and  I  think  the  national 
history  bears  me  out,  when  I  express 
the  belief  that,  innately,  be  is  ener¬ 
getic.  I  do  not  mean  every  day  or  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  but  that  at  aver¬ 
age  times  and  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  be  is  not  happy  in  idleness.  It  is 
true  that  I  know  only  the  Birmingham 
workman,  and  If  be  is  not  typical  I  am 
misled.  But  speaking  from  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  say  confidently  that  the  consti¬ 
tutionally  lazy  man,  the  man  whose 
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laziness  has  not  been  artificially  super¬ 
induced  by  habitual  alcoholic  excess 
(for  which,  considering  the  temptations 
to  which  we  expose  him,  he  is  only  in 
a  minor  degree  accountable),  is  rare; 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
mental  picture  that  the  anti-pauperizer 
draws  is  that  of  a  man  who,  the  moment 
the  extreme  of  pressure  is  removed, 
lapses  into  idleness  and  effortlessness. 
The  portrait  is  not  drawn  from  life; 
it  is  evolved  from  consciousness.  It 
is  true  the  drunkard  will  drink,  and  at 
■all  cost.  No  consideration  of  home  or 
children  will,  for  more  than  an  inter¬ 
val,  stop  him.  Nothing  can  stop  him; 
the  disease  is  overmastering.  We  need 
not  hold  our  hand  from  feeding  chil¬ 
dren  for  fear  of  pauperizing  men  of 
his  stamp.  He  is  hopelessly  pauper¬ 
ized  already.  But  for  the  rest,  the 
sober,  that  is,  the  habitually  sober, 
working-men— in  at  least  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  their  only  anxiety 
is  to  get  work.  Not  purely  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  home  and  family,  but  because 
work  is  their  habit  and  instinct,  and 
anything  like  protracted  idleness  is  irk¬ 
some  to  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  produce  a  dozen 
cases  where  the  free  breakfasts  to  the 
■children  have  made  the  father  less 
anxious  to  get  work— and  if  my  defini¬ 
tion  is  adopted,  this  is  our  test  of 
pauperization.  I  have  talked  with  the 
teachers,  and  they  ridicule  this  idea  of 
wholesale  pauperization.  One  and  all 
say  the  same  thing,  that,  drinking 
apart,  the  men  are  always  anxious  for 
work;  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
definition,  they  are  not  pauperized. 
And  I  have  sometimes  even  thought 
it  not  altogether  extravagant  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  now  and  then  the  conscious¬ 
ness  in  a  man  that  his  children  are  not 
•quite  hopelessly  verging  on  starvation, 
if  not  precisely  a  stimulus  to  endeavor, 
is  at  least  an  antidote  to  despair,  the 
despair  that  leads  to  the  public-house, 
always  open  and  always  near  at  hand; 


though  perhaps  others  may  think  me 
fanciful  in  this. 

But  let  me  ask  these  opponents  of 
free  meals  a  question  that  I  have  often 
asked  myself.  If  we  really  wanted 
effectually  and  permanently  to  pauper¬ 
ize  a  class,  how  should  we  proceed? 
Could  we  do  better,  in  order  to  effect 
our  purpose,  than  to  take  its  children, 
bring  them  up  under  conditions  of 
physical  disability,  add  semi-starvation 
to  insanitary  surroundings,  turn  them 
out  into  the  world  defective  in  body 
and  mind,  and  so  qualify  them  to  be¬ 
come  paupers  themselves  and  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  paupers?  I 
am  persuaded  we  could  not.  And  yet 
really  kind-hearted  people— I  am  not 
doubting  they  are  that  for  a  moment— 
would  leave  all  these  things  as  they 
are,  because  they  dread  that  to  inter¬ 
fere  would  be  to  pauperize.  What 
more  effectual  means  of  pauperization, 
I  would  ask  them,  could  they  devise 
than  the  infiuences  that  exist,  and  that 
they  fear  to  counteract  and  arrest? 

In  saying  what  I  have  said  so  far, 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
opponent  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
argue  the  matter  on  general  principles. 
But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  to  take  this  high 
philosophical  standpoint.  The  Time* 
in  an  article,  moderate  and  reasonable 
from  its  point  of  view,  commenting  on 
the  correspondence  in  its  columns,  and 
giving  a  judgment  adverse  to  free 
meals,  made  the  remark  that  in  any 
case  the  children  were  no  worse  off 
at  school  than  they  would  be  at  home. 
I  believe,  in  the  last  resort,  one  might 
be  willing  to  stake  the  whole  case  for 
free  breakfasts  on  this  statement  be¬ 
ing  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  real 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  form  of  torture 
to  extract  attention  and  mental  exer¬ 
cise  from  a  child  that  has  not  broken 
its  fast.  Teachers  universally  lament 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  duty  of  in¬ 
flicting  this  torture.  It  is  their  duty  to 
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teach,  and  they  do  their  best  to  teach, 
but  teaching  is  impossible  under  the 
conditions.  As  soon  as  the  teacher’s 
indlTldual  effort  is  withdrawn  the 
heads  fall  forward,  and  the  children 
sleep.  Qui  dort,  dtne;  sleep  is  nature’s 
palliative.  It  is  sad  enough  and  bad 
enough  that  children  should  suffer 
from  inanition.  But  to  force  them 
from  their  homes,  to  force  them  to  the 
restraint  of  school,  to  force  them  to 
the  tension  of  mental  effort,  this  is 
artificialiy  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of 
inanition.  The  law  has  stepped  in  and 
compelled  all  these  things;  and  all 
these  things  involve  destruction  of 
tissue,  the  very  thing  that  nature 
would  do  her  best  to  avoid,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  tissue.  If  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  of  public  servants,  were  less 
conscientious,  and  could  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  let  hungry  children  sleep, 
then  the  Times  would  be  not  so  far 
wrong;  the  children  would  be  as  well 
off,  if  the  phrase  is  not  a  mockery,  at 
school  as  at  home.  But  no  medical 
man  in  the  country,  certainly  no  medi¬ 
cal  man  after  hearing  the  accounts  I 
have  heard,  would  agree  with  the 
Times.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor 
of  leaving  children  alone  altogether; 
but  we  have  decided  against  this;  we 
have  made  education  compulsory. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  artifi¬ 
cially  and  by  enactment  adding  to  the 
suffering  of  unfed  children. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  even 
to  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the 
general  principle,  and  hold  the  certain 
6tar\’ation  of  children  a  less  evil  than 
the  problematical  pauperization  of 
parents,  that  here  a  case  for  exception 
is  made  out.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  shocking  amount  of  unmerited  imin, 

*  Id  laat  December  the  present  writer  issued  a 
olrcular  to  the  bead-teaobers  In  the  Council 
Schools  asking  how  many  children  each  estimated 
te  be  “underfed  and  In  need  of  a  free  breakfast” 


a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  due 
wholly  to  action  we  have  taken,  doe  to 
our  interference,  unasked,  between 
parent  and  child.  Surely  it  is  our  plain 
duty  to  relieve  this,  even  though  the 
process  should  involve  the  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  attaching  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  which  we  have  not  directly 
caused. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pauperization  of 
a  class  because  the  objectors  are  in 
the  habit  of  so  doing;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  inappropriate  or  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  foster  misconception.  To 
make  this  evident  I  must  here  ask  pa¬ 
tience  for  a  little  arithmetic.  There 
are  in  Birmingham  96,000  children  on 
the  school  register,  and  of  these,  taking 
summer  with  winter,  an  average  of 
about  4500  require  a  free  breakfast.  * 
These  children  for  obvious  reasons  tend 
to  belong  to  large  families,  a  large 
family  being  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
underfeeding.  In  a  return  from  one 
school  which  I  have  before  me,  out  of 
33  children  requiring  food  11  were 
found  to  belong  to  families  averaging 
7,7  each.  After  deducting  widows,  on 
a  liberal  estimate,  these  ^500  children 
represent  at  the  most  from  1000  to 
1200  fathers.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
8,000,000  working  men;  say,  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  population;  and  this  pro¬ 
portion  would  give  Birmingham  110,- 
000.  So  that  the  total  number  of  work¬ 
ing-men  in  danger  of  pauperization  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  feed 
these  children  is  only  about  one  per 
cent.  But  at  least  half  these  are 
drunkards  and  loafers— “bone-lazy”  as 
they  are  called  here— and  others  are 
ill.  All  such  it  is  Impossible  to  affect 
by  the  means  In  question  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  So  that,  even  sup¬ 
posing  we,  who  would  use  such  means. 

In  bin  or  her  department.  In  winter.  Anawera 
were  received  from  260  out  of  268,  and  the  total 
figure  arrived  at  waa  6,012  out  of  a  population  of 
about  660,000. 
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racceeded  in  d«moraliziDg  every  in- 
4liyidual  working-man  who  came  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  onr  baleful  influence— 
a  quite  preposterous  assumption— we 
should  affect  the  pauperization  of  his 
class  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
per  cent.  Surely  when  the  thing  is 
seen  in  its  dimensions,  when  we  realize 
that  in  Birmingham,  for  instance,  for 
4500  children,  all  told,  who  on  the 
.average  need  help  from  others,  91,500 
.are  being  properly  cared  for  by  their 
parents,  we  see  how  little  danger  there 
is  of  pauperizing  the  class  that  re- 
.celves  the  gift  of  free  and  compulsory 
.education. 

I  am  of  course  in  all  this  assuming 
ithat  Birmingham  is  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  country  at  large;  as,  for  all 
.one  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
very  well  be.  If  so,  there  are  among 
us  something  like  half-a-million  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  from  semi-starvation, 
and  all  its  attendant  horrors.  I  do  not 
.think,  when  the  public  has  grasped  this 
fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  attendant  horrors  are  due  to  its 
own  interference,  it  will  long  hesitate 
about  taking  action.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  withhold  at  any  rate  the  minimum 
■ot  food  that  these  miserable  existences 
absolutely  require;  through  the  fear, 
the  academic  fear  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  pauperizing  so  minute  a  percentage 
.of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

And  this  brings  me  to  consider  what 
steps  are  likely  to  be  taken,  and  to 
.offer  such  opinions  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  as  to  the  direction  they  should 
take.  That  something  will  be  done, 

I  do  not  think  even  those  who  differ 
from  me  can  doubt  The  public  when 
.once  it  has  assimilated  the  facts,  will 
not  stop  to  reason,  any  more  than  those 
who  have  already  taken  measures  to 
.reduce  the  evil  have  stopped  to  reason. 
■To  some  of  us  the  spectacle  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children,  in  the 
.midst  of  wealth,  habitually  suffering 
{hunger  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


has  already  for  some  time  become  in¬ 
tolerable;  and  I  venture  to  think  with 
an  approach  to  certainty  that  it  will 
shortly  be  found  intolerable  by  the 
average  Englishman.  But,  if  1  gauge 
him  correctly,  he  will  not  listen  to  logic. 
He  will  pay  little  regard  to  those,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  tell  him  that  free 
and  compulsory  education  logically  in¬ 
volves  State  maintenance;  or  to  those 
other  logicians  who  try  to  frighten  him 
with  the  terrors  of  pauperization.  He 
will,  I  fancy,  after  his  manner,  be 
cheerfully  illogical;  look  the  particular 
fact  that  disturbs  him  in  the  face;  and 
do  the  least  that  be  thinks  necessary 
to  remedy  or  alleviate  it- which  is  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  logic  in  its  highest 
form.  That  for  the  sake  of  flve  starv¬ 
ing  children  in  a  hundred  be  will  feed 
the  other  ninety-flve,  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment;  but  equally,  not  for  a 
moment  do  I  believe  that  be  will  allow 
the  flve  to  go  on  starving. 

I  have  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
sent  to  the  headmasters  and  mistresses, 
thirty-seven  in  all,  in  charge  of  the 
schools  where  these  breakfasts  are 
given,  a  paper  of  questions  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  latest  conclu¬ 
sions  or  impressions.  One  question 
asked  was,  “If  only  one  free  meal  were 
given  would  you,  as  a  teacher,  prefer 
that  meal  to  be  breakfast  or  dinner?” 
With  the  exception  of  two  only,  and 
these  speak  doubtfully,  all  are  unani¬ 
mous  and  emphatic  in  favor  of  break¬ 
fast.  Many  good  reasons  are  given, 
but  I  select  three;  (1)  that  otherwise 
the  children  would  get  nothing  to  eat 
from  tea-time  overnight  till  dinner-time 
next  day,  about  seventeen  hours;  (2) 
that  the  parents,  living  literally  from 
hand  to  mouth,  often  earn  enough  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  to  provide  some  sort  of 
dinner;  (3)  that  all  the  heaviest  school 
work  is  done  in  the  morning.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  in  full  the 
answers  I  have  received  to  this  and 
the  other  questions;  though  they  well 
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deserre  study  by  any  one  Interested  whereas  the  16  per  cent  would  be 
in  the  question.  I  must  content  myself  Irreducible.  At  the  root  of  this  strlk- 
wlth  saying  that  I  have  largely  relied  Ing  difference  is  the  fact  that  breakfast 
on  them,  and  that  no  view  I  have  ex-  is  a  simpler  meal  than  dinner,  and  re¬ 
pressed  is  at  variance  with  them.  quires  simpler  apparatus  and,  owing 
I  may  now,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  to  the  absence  of  need  for  variety, 
state,  very  briefly,  the  practical  con-  simpler  cookery. 

elusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  or  As  to  the  harm,  or  risk  of  harm,  in- 
which  have  been  forced  upon  me.  volved,  one  of  my  questions  to  the 
Three  main  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  teachers  touched  this  point  of  pauper- 
suggest  themselves.  Firstly,  that  what  ization.  Several,  in  answering,  volun- 
is  done  should  produce  the  greatest  teered  the  remark,  that,  whereas  to 
possible  amount  of  good  for  the  money  feed  children  outright  might  very  well 
expended;  secondly,  that  it  should  in-  make  a  parent  less  anxious  to  obtain 
volve  as  little  harm  or  risk  of  harm  work,  to  give  breakfast  only  made  so 
as  possible;  thirdly,  that  it  should  be  little  difference  to  the  total  housekeep- 
capable  of  being  done  quickly,  and  like-  ing  that  it  could  seldom  have  that  ef- 
ly  to  be  done  quickly.  It  seems  to  me  feet;  and  this  appears  to  me  reasona- 
that  a  single  free  meal,  and  that  meal  ble.  The  breakfast  at  home,  for  this 
breakfast,  publicly  provided,  best  ful-  class,  would  in  any  case  only  be  bread 
fils  these  conditions.  and  the  cheapest  margarine  at  4d.  per 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  have  already  lb. 
mentioned  that  the  original  outlay  for  Thirdly,  as  to  the  condition  that  a 
plant  is,  for  breakfast,  only  about  a  scheme  should  be  such  as  can  be  carried 
shilling  a  head.  I  have  no  direct  in-  out  quickly,  and  would  have  a  good 
formation  how  this  would  compare  chance  of  being  carried  out  quickly.  If 
with  the  outlay  for  dinners;  but  I  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly  I  have 

judge  the  latter  would  be  vastly  made  clear  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
greater.  I  have  before  me  the  Free-  the  Birmingham  breakfast  system.  I 
dinner  accounts  to  which  I  have  before  presume  there  are  in  other  towns  milk- 
alluded;  and  I  find  that,  whereas  in  the  depdts,  such  as  we  have  in  Birming- 
Free-breakfast  accounts  the  outlay  for  ham,  where  milk  is  steriiized.  If  so, 
“Renewals,  Repairs,  and  Utensils’’  is  and  if,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  similar  ar- 
under  1  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  on  food;  rangements  could  be  made  with  their 
in  the  Free-dinners  accounts  it  is  12%  proprietors,  then  I  believe  any  town 
per  cent.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  be-  that  wished  to  adopt  such  a  scheme 
lieve  the  dinner-scheme  mismanaged  in  could  have  It  in  operation  in  a  fort- 
this  respect,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  night  from  the  time  it  came  to  a  de¬ 
original  cost  of  plant  must  be  very  clsion.  The  experience  gained  here  as 
much  higher;  as  indeed  might  have  to  minor  details  would,  of  course,  be 
been  expected.  I  estimate  that  the  at  its  service,  if  desired, 

total  capital  outlay  for  Birmingham  It  will  be  seen  that  my  aim  is  not 
would  not  exceed  £300  for  breakfast,  very  high.  I  have  not  even  considered 
But  perhaps  it  is  suflicient  to  compare  what  is  best  in  itself.  I  have  not  even 

the  16  per  cent,  of  dead  charges,  as  formed  my  opinion  on  the  larger 

before  quoted,  in  the  one  scheme,  with  schemes  that  have  been  suggested.  I 

the  50  per  cent.  In  the  other— which,  am  not  decided  for  or  against  sys- 

however,  it  is  fair  to  say,  would  be  re-  terns  that  include  meals  for  children 
duced  to  about  40  per  cent,  if  the  who  can  pay  for  them.  But  I  see  that 

scheme  applied  to  all  Birmingham;  all  these  things  raise  large  questions; 
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that  they  InTolve  much  discussion  in 
and  out  of  Parliament;  and,  after  the 
discussion,  the  provision  of  extensive, 
expensive,  and  compiicated  machinery. 
I  have  only  tried  to  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  average  Englishman,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  to  propose  some¬ 
thing  within  immediate  reach.  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  public  opinion 
has  advanced  to  a  stage  that  makes 
it  certain  something  will  be  done.  I 
am  anxious  that  it  should  be  done 
quickly,  and  that  no  serious  mistake, 
such  as  might  cause  reaction,  should 
be  made.  What  has  been  done  in 
Birmingham  may  not  be,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  the  best  possible;  but  it 
has  been  found  good  and  useful.  It 
might,  I  think,  quite  effectually  stop 
the  gap  while  better  things  are  under 
discussion.  It  involves  little  expendi¬ 
ture;  and  consequently  may  be  super¬ 
seded  without  serious  loss.  It  certain¬ 
ly  effects  much,  even  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  of  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and 
may  be  recommended  as  a  safe  and 
cautious  step,  such  as  English  people 
prefer,  in  a  direction  in  which  I  believe 
they  have  decided  to  go. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  question  of 
ways  and  means.  There  seem  to  be 
three  possible  methods  of  raising  funds; 
by  taxes,  by  local  rates,  by  voluntary 
subscription.  The  last  may  for  this 
purpose  be  dismissed  at  once  as  out  of 
the  question.  To  provide  a  decent 
breakfast  alone  would  require  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  a  subscription  of  nearly 
£5000  a  year;  a  sum  absolutely  Impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  by  voluntary  contribution. 
As  a  subscriber  I  have  seen  the  last 
published  accounts  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Dinners  Association.  This  charity 
has  been  in  operation  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  and  has  had  among 
its  oflicers,  and  on  its  committee  and 
snbscr’ptipn  list,  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  people  in  the  district.  Its  total 
Natloasl  Bartow. 


list  of  subscriptions  and  donations  i» 
under  £300,  and  even  this  Includes  £75 
contributed  by  the  teachers  in  the 
Council  schools.  As  between  a  tax  and 
a  rate,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  rate;  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  a  local  rate 
necessarily  carries  with  it  local  admin¬ 
istration,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  best  and  cheapest.  A  small 
sub-committee  of  the  Town  Council, 
with  a  single  paid  servant,  who,  be¬ 
sides  being  able  to  keep  accounts, 
could  make  himself  generally  useful, 
on  a  salary  of  35«.  or  40«.  a  week, 
could,  on  the  lines  of  the  system  I  have 
been  describing,  administer  the  whole 
of  Birmingham;  and  a  halfpenny  rate 
would  handsomely  provide  the  funds 
required;  indeed,  three-eighths  of  a 
penny  would  nearly  meet  the  case.  I 
am  informed  that  probably  neither 
general  nor  local  powers  at  present 
exist,  and  that  a  short  Act  would  have 
to  be  passed  enabling  the  local  author¬ 
ity  to  raise  and  apply  such  a  rate.  A 
Bill  of  this  nature  would  be  only  per¬ 
missive,  and,  if  regarded  as  non-con- 
tentlous,  might  be  passed  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Thus  it  would 
operate  more  quickly  than  a  tax;  even 
though  a  tax  once  passed  would  have 
the  advantage  over  a  rate  of  being 
universal  in  its  application.  Certainly 
many  local  authorities  would  act  at 
once,  and  I  do  not  think  the  rest  would 
long  hesitate  to  follow  their  example. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  funds 
were  supplied  from  a  rate,  the  break¬ 
fast  would  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and 
the  supply  would  tend  to  become  un¬ 
limited.  I  am  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  force  of  this  objection  that  I 
would,  for  my  part,  prefer  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  fix  an  upper  limit  to  the 
rate  permissible.  Then  I  think  things 
would  arrange  themselves  very  much 
as  under  the  system  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  describe. 

Oeorge  Hookham. 
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CZAR!  LOUIS  XVI.!  ADSIT  OMEN. 

Peace  oa  his  lying  lips,  and  on  bis  bands 

Blood,  smiled  and  cowered  tbe  tyrant,  seeing  afar 

His  bondslaves  perisb  and  acclaim  tbelr  Czar. 

Now,  sheltered  scarce  by  Murder’s  loyal  bands. 

Clothed  on  with  slaughter,  naked  else  he  stands— 

He  flies  and  stands  not  now,  tbe  blood-red  star 
That  marks  tbe  face  of  midnlc^t  as  a  scar. 

Tyranny  trembles  on  the  brow  It  brands. 

And  shudders  toward  the  pit  where  deathless  death 
Leaves  no  life  more  for  liars  and  slayers  to  live. 

Fly,  coward,  and  cower  while  there  is  time  to  fly. 
Cherish  awhile  thy  terror-shortened  breath. 

Not  as  thy  grandslre  died,  if  Justice  give 
Judgment,  but  slain  by  Judgment  thou  shalt  die. 
p*u  MaU  Gaiett*.  Algernon  0.  Swinburne. 


WHY  JAPAN  WILL  WIN. 


Why  and  how  Japan  is  succeeding  in 
the  war  with  Russia  has  quite  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  Far  Eastern 
questions  in  the  public  mind.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  the  situation 
was  very  different;  then  there  were 
only  a  few  who  admitted  even  to  them¬ 
selves  that  Japan  could  make  any, 
much  less  a  good,  showing  against  her 
gigantic  adversary.  After  tbe  naval 
successes,  it  was  admitted  that  at  sea 
Japan  could  more  than  hold  her  own; 
but  tbe  unknown  possibilities  of  tbe 
military  forces  on  land  were  regarded 
with  doubt.  The  land  campaign  has, 
however,  been  conclusive  enough  to 
convince  even  the  most  obdurate  ad¬ 
herents  of  Russia  that  for  Russia  the 
struggle  is  hopeless,  and  that  all  that 
remains  is  an  honorable  withdrawal  by 
the  Tsar  and  his  Government  of  their 
former  demands.  There  still  are  to  be 
found  a  few  who,  pointing  to  the  great 
resources— iargely  undeveloped— and  the 
vast  population— almost  wholly  unedu¬ 
cated— of  Russia  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  declare  that  nothing  can  ultimate¬ 
ly  avail  against  such  power.  But  with 
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this  minority  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal.- 
The  future  must  demonstrate  even  to" 
them  that  the  enormously  powerful  and- 
aggressive  Russia,  fit  bugbear  for  any 
nation,  must  be  stripped  of  her  military' 
panoply  and  given  over  to  the  ed-u^ 
cation  of  her  peoples  to  learn  wherein 
lies  a  nation’s  real  force.  If  they  be 
true  friends  of  Russia,  if  they  feel 
with  the  Russian  people,  they  will  re¬ 
joice  that  there  is  some  hope  of  the 
Russian  nation  fulfllling  its  destiny  in 
its  true  way,  unhampered  by  the  fet¬ 
ters  Imposed  upon  it  by  a  venial 
bureaucracy  and  an  intolerant  Church. 
That  Russia  has  a  great  future  in  store 
for  her  no  one  can  deny,  and  only  by 
her  own  action  is  the  day  postponed 
when  she  shall  take  the  flrst  step  along 
that  path  of  education  which  alone 
can  lead  her  to  ultimate  greatness. 
Without  education  Russia  can  but  be 
an  Inverted  pyramid,  without  stability, 
without  any  promise  of  solidarity. 
When  tbe  bead  of  the  Russian  nation, 
be  he  autocratic  Tsar  or  constitutional 
monarch,  can  look  over  his  land  «nd 
see  on  every  side  the  children  of  the 
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country  going  as  freely  to  school  as  do 
those  of  the  United  States  or  Japan, 
then  may  he  take  heart  and  know  that 
Russia  can  for  the  first  time  rightfully 
take  her  place  among  the  foremost  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  And  so  it  is  that, 
after  less  than  nine  months  of  war,  the 
question  of  the  day  has  become,  not 
“Will  Japan  win?”  but  “How  and 
why?”  If  it  be  permitted  to  speak 
paradoxically,  the  answer  is  simply  that 
Japan  will  win  because  she  has  al¬ 
ready  achieved  victory!  This  seeming¬ 
ly  bold  statement  becomes  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  comprehension  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  what  are  the  reasons  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war.  It  is  useless  to  bold 
any  idea  that  Japan  seeks  to  annihilate 
her  enemy,  or  to  crush  Russia  at  home; 
to  occupy  Moscow  or  even  Irkutsk. 
There  has  never  been  any  ground  for 
such  supposition,  and  yet  in  this  case 
alone  would  Russia’s  greatest  acquisite, 
territorial  vastness,  be  of  value  to  her. 
There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  an 
invasion  of  Russia  by  any  Power  would 
be,  must  be,  doomed  to  failure,  except 
under  the  most  exceptional  conditions. 
An  insane  Government  or  a  nation  led 
by  madmen  might  attempt  or  dream  of 
such  a  war,  but  Japan  is  not  governed 
by  madmen.  Far  from  it!  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese  statesmen 
And  people  as  to  what  the  war  was 
About,  and  what  results  had  to  be  at¬ 
tained  thereby.  Russian  generals  may 
have  talked  glibly  about  signing  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace  in  Tokio,  but  there  is  no 
Instance  recorded  of  a  Japanese  vaunt 
of  negotiatioiis  in  the  Russian  capital. 
JaiMin  went  to  war  with  Russia  for 
<;ertain  definite  reasons,  and  the  ac¬ 
complishing  of  these  she  considers 
should  be  taken  to  constitute  success. 
Japan  stands  in  this  war  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  high  principles  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  Christian  civilization. 
She  stands  for  education  against  igno¬ 
rance,  for  freedom  of  religion  against 


religious  intolerance.  Truly  she  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  all  that  is  high¬ 
est  in  our  Western  civilization,  even 
against  our  wishes  it  would  seem,  so 
difScult  do  the  Western  nations  find  it 
to  keep  up  to  those  principles,  which 
they  profess  their  missionaries  teach, 
and  leave  to  an  Asiatic  country  to  de¬ 
fend.  It  was  of  vital  interest  for  Japan 
to  secure  Korea  from  the  Russian 
domination  which  was  threatening  it, 
and  also  to  take  such  steps  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  in  Korea  as  should  prevent 
Russia  from  being  able  to  menace 
Japan  permanently.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  question  of  infiuence  over 
China,  which  depended  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  prestige  of  the  two  nations,  the 
possession  of  Manchuria  largely  decid¬ 
ing  this.  Russia  had  taken  Manchuria, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  from 
China.  If  Japan  could  give  back  to 
China  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  at  least  part  of 
Manchuria,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  nation  would  have  the 
dominating  infiuence  in  China.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  letter  of  Li-Hung- 
Chang  published  in  the  Times.  Li- 
Hung-Chang  was  as  thoroughly  Rus¬ 
sian  a  Chinaman  as  any  member  of 
that  nation  can  ever  become  foreign, 
and  yet  the  following  quotation  shows 
that  he  regarded  the  matter  with  an 
undecided  mind.  “Wait  until  you  can 
be  sure,  and  then  back  the  winner,” 
was  bis  sage  advice. 

“In  the  event  of  war,”  he  wrote, 
“should  things  take'  an  unfavorable 
turn  for  the  Japanese,  it  will  be  our 
business  to  join  the  Russians  and  help 
them  to  crush  the  Japanese,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  A  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
Russia,  who,  retaining  Korea  for  her¬ 
self,  will  give  back  Manchuria  to 
China.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
Japanese,  we  can  Join  with  the  latter 
and  help  them  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
of  Manchuria.  Thus  we  shall  get  back 
Manchuria  without  running  any  grave 
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rifiks,  whilst  in  present  circumstances 
it  might  be  ditUcult  for  us  to  recover 
possession  of  it.” 

The  Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  It  is 
worth  observing,  agree  with  Li-Hung- 
Chang. 

It  is  not  difficult,  when  once  it  is 
understood  what  the  war  was  and  is 
about,  and  what  results  were  expected 
by  the  Japanese,  to  see  that  Japan  has 
already  practically  obtained  all  that 
she  is  fighting  for.  Korea  is  under  her 
protection;  Manchuria  proper  has  been 
cleared  of  Russians  to  Mukden;  battle 
after  battle  has  demonstrated  to  the 
Chinese  the  superiority  of  Japan,  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  immediate 
peril  to  Japan  of  Russia  as  an  armed 
neighbor  has  been  rendered  very  slight. 
And,  strive  how  she  will,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Russia  can 
undo  any  of  these  things.  In  the  field 
nothing  more  can  be  done  by  Russia 
except  under  very  different  conditions. 
Oyama  and  Kuropatkin  south  of  Muk¬ 
den  have  settled  finally  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  advance 
south.  Such  an  advance  would  only 
have  a  chance  of  success  were  Kuro¬ 
patkin  able  to  dispose  of  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  numbers 
as  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  send  and  to  maintain  in  Man¬ 
churia.  The  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
of  the  Japanese  successes  may  be 
judged  by  the  nonchalant  way  in  which 
the  Chinese  Government  dealt  with  M. 
Lessar’s  protest  against  the  seizure  of 
the  Russian  destroyer  at  Chifu.  Espe¬ 
cially  efficacious  has  been  the  slow  but 
sure  reduction  of  Port  Arthur,  because 
here  a  question  of  principle  is  involved. 
The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times 
also  bears  testimony  to  the  commercial 
part  of  Japan’s  victory:— 

The  Jax>anese  have  certainly  obtained 
a  position  in  the  empire  superior  to 
that  secured  by  any  other  nation. 
Japanese  agents  are  active  in  all  the 


provinces,  and  Japanese  travellers  are 
to  be  met  with  even  in  such  remote 
provinces  as  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuan, 
and  right  away  in  Kashgaria.  Chinese 
are  also  proceeding  in  large  numbers 
to  Japan,  and  nearly  every  week  we 
hear  of  the  departure  of  fresh  batches 
of  students,  many  of  them  of  a  su¬ 
perior  class,  well  born  and  well  con¬ 
nected.  There  is  also  a  continuous  im¬ 
migration  of  Japanese  into  China.  The 
Chinese  at  present  are  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  Japanese  than  with 
any  other  foreigners. 

As  far  as  the  military  part  of  the  war 
is  concerned,  Japan  can  more  than  hold 
her  own  with  Russia.  There  may  be 
talk  of  second  and  third  Russian 
armies,  but  Japan  can  raise  man  for 
man  with  her  adversary,  and  can 
place  the  men  in  the  field  in  a  fourth 
of  the  time.  She  need  thus  never  de¬ 
spatch  her  extra  troops  until  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  some  time  on  the  way 
—a  considerable  saving.  Above  all, 
she  can  feed  all  her  troops,  even  should 
she  place  a  million  men  in  the  field.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Russia  can  feed 
and  maintain  500,000  men. 

Dissension  in  high  quarters  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  absolute  failure  of 
the  Russian  strategy.  Mr.  Millard,  an 
American  correspondent  who  has  been 
with  the  Russian  Manchurian  army 
since  the  war  began,  wrote  In  July:— 

The  Russian  Gommander-ln-Ghlef  has 
had  more  handicaps  than  numerical 
weakness,  a  strategically  difficult  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  lack  of  support  in  certain 
high  quarters.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  of  late  his  temper  has 
become  so  irritable  that  even  his  chief 
lieutenants  hesitate  to  approach  him. 
As  for  General  Kuropatkin’s  relations 
with  the  Viceroy,  they  are  no  longer 
even  outwardly  amiable.  All  pretence 
has  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole 
army  knows  that  the  Gommanding 
General  and  the  Viceroy  hold  no  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  will 
readily  be  understood,  this  knowledge 
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does  oot  tend  to  increase  tbe  general 
moral. 

Writing  upon  the  Russian  chances  of 
success,  Mr.  Miiiard  said:— 

The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
finds  the  Russian  army  still  at  a  de¬ 
cided  disadvantage,  and  with  no  very 
promising  prospect,  that  I  can  see,  of 
any  material  improvement  by  the  time 
operations  are  resumed.  There  seems 
little  probability  that  General  Kuropat- 
kin  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  over  bis  opponents  for 
many  months  to  come,  if  ever.  And 
until  be  does  gain  such  superiority  he 
will  have  to  remain  on  tbe  defensive, 
in  a  situation  more  or  less  difficult  from 
a  military  standpoint.  .  .  . 

It  is  entirely  too  soon  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  war,  but  tbe  man  who 
can  feel  optimistic  over  the  prospects 
for  tbe  success  of  tbe  Russian  army 
in  Manchuria  must  give  greater  credit 
to  favorable  staff  reports  than  I,  after 
some  months  on  the  scene,  am  able  to 
do. 

The  value  of  this  evidence  from  within 
the  Russian  army,  by  a  man  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  Command- 
er-in-Cbief,  and  who  bad  seen  three 
months  of  the  war  when  he  wrote,  is 
great.  If  necessary,  there  Is  also  much 
evidence  from  other  sources  to  demon¬ 
strate  tbe  impossibility  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  succeeding  in  tbe  future  where 
they  have  failed  in  the  past.  Tbe 
letters  of  the  late  General  Count  Keller 
contain  much  information  concerning 
the  conduct  of  tbe  troops  and  tbe  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army.  He  wrote  that 
whole  regiments  were  without  uniforms 
or  proper  clothes,  others  bad  no  boots, 
tbe  deficiency  of  tbe  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  was  appalling,  and  confusion 
was  general.  Another  officer’s  letters 
from  tbe  front  contained  tbe  following 
pregnant  passage:— 

Given  equal  numbers  on  either  side, 
there  is  on  our  part— on  tbe  staff,  at 
any  rate— no  hope  of  absolute  and  in¬ 


disputable  victory  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment  to  attack 
at  Tuirencbeug,  and  after  the  terrible 
havoc  wrought  by  the  Japanese  artil¬ 
lery  at  Wafangkau. 

Evidence  might  be  piled  upon  evidence. 
As  far  as  stores  are  concerned,  what 
can  be  hoped  from  a  country  wherein 
there  is  always  doubt  felt  as  to  whether 
a  letter  posted  will  reach  its  destina¬ 
tion  or  not?  How  much  more  uncer¬ 
tain  must  be  the  carriage  of  all  kinds 
of  stores  over  thousands  of  miles! 
Even  the  Red  Cross  supplies  paid  for 
by  tbe  Imperial  family  are  reported  to 
have  been  tampered  with.  This  un¬ 
certainty  of  integrity  in  the  supply  of 
munitions  is  in  itself  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  Russian  armies.  Corruption 
amongst  contractors  in  Russia  seems 
to  be  almost  as  rife  as  it  was  in  China 
before  the  war  of  1894.  It  is,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  a  remarkable  refutation  of 
the  current  stories  of  Japanese  lack  of 
commercial  morality  that  there  has  not 
been  from  first  to  last  even  the  breath 
of  a  suspicion  of  dishonest  dealing 
amongst  the  Government  contractors. 
This  crowning  proof  should  demolish 
for  good  and  all  what  has  at  best  been 
only  an  accusation  based  on  past 
conditions.  As  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  tbe  Japanese  troops,  there  is 
a  universal  chorus  of  praise.  Every¬ 
thing  is  of  tbe  best,  and  best  of  all  is 
tbe  human  unit  There  has  been  in  tbe 
past  carping  criticism,  largely  due  to  the 
despatches  of  unhappy  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  of  tbe  generalship;  but  the  last 
battles  have  effectually  removed  this 
unjust  reproach.  To  those  who  cried 
out  against  tbe  apparent  slowness  of 
the  Japanese  movements,  tbe  success 
of  the  armies  under  Marquis  Oyama  is 
sufficient  answer.  Beyond  the  neces¬ 
sary  precaution  which  is  tbe  foundation 
of  sore  success,  the  totally  different 
topographical  conditions  render  it  quite 
impossible  to  judge  this  war  by  the 
standard  of  others.  In  Manchuria 
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there  are  no  roads,  there  are  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  watercourses  to  be 
crossed,  the  rain  transforms  the  plains 
into  seas  of  mud,  and  the  hills  are  so 
arduous  that  the  Russian  artillery 
found  it  Impossible  during  times  of 
peace,  when  brigand-hunting  formed 
the  sole  diversion,  to  avoid  working 
their  horses  to  death  in  a  two-days’ 
march. 

Although  Japan  has  practically  won 
all  that  she  Is  fighting  for,  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  war  will  cease  in 
the  immediate  future.  No  nation  hum¬ 
bled  in  its  military  pride  likes  to  make 
peace;  and  so  there  Is  every  possiblity 
that  Russia  will  continue  to  make  war 
although  she  has  no  chance  of  success. 
That  the  Japanese  regard  a  long  war 
as  at  least  probable  may  be  gathered 
both  from  their  preparations  and  from 
the  message  of  the  Japanese  Emperor 
to  his  people,  which  runs:— 

Since  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  our  army  and  navy  have  displayed 
conspicuous  loj-alty  and  bravery,  and 
with  the  officials  and  people,  with  united 
minds,  complying  with  our  instructions, 
we  have  hitherto  steadily  advanced  by 
progressive  steps. 

Nevertheless,  our  prospects  of  final 
success  are  still  distant.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  sincerity  of  the  national 
spirit  will  enable  us  to  realize  our  final 
object. 

This  message  is  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  bombastic  proclamation  with  which 
the  Russian  Government  burdened 
Kuropatkin  on  the  eve  of  his  attempt 
to  retake  Llao-yang.  Granted  that  the 
war  will  drag  on  its  course  through 
weary  months,  until  Russia  finally 
comes  to  see  the  uselessness  of  it  all, 
it  then  becomes  of  Interest  to  examine 
how  the  two  nations  are  fitted  finan¬ 
cially,  nationally,  and  economically  for 
this  test. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Japanese 
have  the  enormous  advantage  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 


nation  is  unanimous  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  and  full  of  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  termi¬ 
nation.  On  the  other  side,  even 
amongst  the  people  of  Russian  blood, 
there  are  many  who  would  rejoice  were 
the  war  to  terminate,  even  without  any 
Russian  victory.  Then  the  conquered 
races  situated  within  the  Empire,  the 
Poles,  the  Finns,  the  Georgians,  the 
Armenians,  all  these  look  upon  Russia’s 
defeat  as  the  forerunner  of  better 
things  for  them.  Hopes  of  freedom 
are  aroused,  and  these  subject  races 
cannot  be  numbered  amongst  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Russia.  Those  resources  of 
Russia!— how  much  is  spoken  of  them, 
and  how  little  is  seen!  They  remind  us 
of  the  Humbert  millions  In  the  famous 
safe.  The  fable  of  the  mountain  in 
labor  producing  a  mouse  has  its  count¬ 
erpart  in  Russia  striving  with  this  war. 
And  the  unfortunate  Russian  mouse 
has  to  run  several  thousands  of  miles 
before  it  can  get  to  work.  A  divided 
people  against  a  people  unanimous 
means  everything  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  in  this  respect  Japan  holds  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  is  hard  to  over-estimate. 

Then,  again,  the  relative  cost  of  the 
war  must  not  be  forgotten.  Russia’s 
bill  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Japan,  and  she  has  not  even  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  sure  that  much  of  the 
money  spent  does  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  fraulnlent  contractors  or 
officials.  This  freedom  from  corruption 
is  another  strong  point  In  favor  of 
Japan.  A  well-known  authority  upon 
Russia  wrote  recently:— 

The  war  Is  a  terrible  drain  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Empire.  The 
savings  of  a  number  of  years  arc  being 
lavished  in  the  span  of  a  few  months, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  a  cheque  has 
to  be  drawn  upon  future  economy.  It 
is  roughly  calculated  that  during  the 
first  five  months  the  needs  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  have  swallowed  op  $431,014,(168. 
In  order  to  realize  what  this  sum 
means,  one  would  do  well  to  remember 
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that  it  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  receipts 
taken  by  the  State  from  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  taxation.  It  is  obvions,  then, 
that  one  year  of  war  must  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  equal  to  at  least 
twice  the  revenue  obtained  by  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  of  taxation. 
But  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  continue  and  have  also  to 
be  met,  it  follows  that  daring  one  year 
of  war  the  Government  must  spend 
three  times  more  than  it  receives  from 
the  population  during  that  time. 


years  of  the  Government’s  income; 
with  the  United  States,  nearly  four 
times  the  total  revenue  equals  the 
amount  of  the  national  loan. 

Japan’s  entire  national  debts  are  but 
three  times  the  national  income,  and 
only  amount  to  some  thirty-five  shil¬ 
lings  per  capita.  The  Russian  authority 
quoted  above  deals  also  with  other 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  war.  He 
says:— 


Baron  Kaneko,  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  as  affecting  Japan,  writes:— 

As  the  fixed  monthly  revenue  of  the 
Japanese  Government  ranges  all  the 
way  from  £1,900,000  to  £0,400,000,  and 
as  our  war  expenditure  for  this  present 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  £3,190,000 
monthly,  it  is  obvious  that  Japan  can 
easily  support  the  financial  burden  of 
the  war,  and  will  be  able,  from  Its 
financial  resources,  to  tide  the  country 
over  any  difflculty  In  the  near  future. 

The  Russian  Government,  again,  is 
loaded  with  foreign  debts,  no  less  than 
£36,000,000  being  borrowed  in  the  three 
years  1900-1903  alone.  The  total  sum 
of  money  borrowed  by  Russia  from 
France  even  is  enough  to  make  the 
thrifty  French  Investor  shudder  and 
pray  that  Russia  may  never  be  forced 
to  repudiate  her  debts.  In  Japan  the 
case  is  very  different.  A  Japanese 
writer  states  that:— 

From  the  year  1870,  the  date  of  our 
first  national  loan,  to  the  date  of  the 
loan  of  £30,000,000  for  the  war  expen¬ 
diture,  issued  the  present  year,  the 
gross  total  of  our  loans  has  aggregated 
the  sum  of  £86,500,000  outstanding  in 
foreign  and  home  markets,  a  sum 
which  in  amount  is  about  three  times 
the  national  revenue  of  Japan. 

Now,  what  of  other  countries? 
France,  for  example,  has  a  national 
loan  more  than  eight  times  the  annual 
revenue  *of  that  country;  Italy  has  a 
national  loan  equivalent  to  seven  years 
of  Its  revenue;  in  the  case  of  England, 
the  national  loan  represents  about  five 


In  Russia  proper,  the  symptoms  of 
the  crisis  are  many  and  alarming. 
Even  In  the  two  capitals,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow,  scarcity  of  money, 
stagnation  of  trade,  bankruptcy,  and 
a  large  increase  of  the  contingent  of 
able-bodied  paupers,  beggars,  and 
thieves  mark  some  of  the  most  obvious 
consequences  of  the  war,  and  as  yet, 
unhappily,  the  high-water  mark  of 
destitution  has  not  by  any  means  been 
reached.  .  .  .  When  a  campaign  direct¬ 
ly  cripples  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  the  effects  are  much  worse 
than  those  which  the  war  itself  brings 
In  the  form  of  unproductive  outlay. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Russian  Industry  and  commerce  are 
very  largely  built  up  on  credit,  so  that 
a  war,  which  above  all  other  things 
disturbs  credit,  is  bound  to  have  a  dis¬ 
concerting  effect  on  all  branches  of 
business.  That  the  war  has  really  only 
hastened  on  economic  troubles  in  Rus¬ 
sia  which  promised  to  cripple  her  most 
effectually,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following: 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  Russian 
finances  lies  not  so  much  in  any  of  the 
transitory  diflicaltles  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Japan  has  created  as  in 
the  chronic  poverty  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple,  who  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
serfdom  prevailed,  the  life  of  the  av¬ 
erage  peasant  was  relatively  tolerable. 
He  dwelt  in  airy  rooms  adequately  fur¬ 
nished,  and  owned  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  Wood  for  fuel  could  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  he  possessed 
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the  needful  materials  to  make  his  own 
clothing,  boots  and  bed-corerings.  To¬ 
day,  be  lives  in  the  smoky  room  of  a 
squalid  but,  which  he  shares  with  any 
four-footed  animals  he  may  possess,  and 
for  all  the  expenses  of  bringing  up  bis 
family,  tilling  bis  land,  repairing  bis 
dwelling,  and  paying  rates  and  taxes 
be  disposes  at  most  of  sixpence  a  day. 
On  food  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children  he  can  generally,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  spend  three-halfpence  a  day. 
The  dlflSculty  not  of  increasing  the 
taxes  of  such  a  man,  but  of  maintain¬ 
ing  them  much  longer  at  their  present 
level,  is  too  manifest  to  need  pointing 
out.  It  is  in  this  chronic  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there¬ 
fore,  and  not  in  the  acute  crisis  brought 
on  by  the  war.  that  those  who  know 
Russia  best  discern  the  source  of  the 
coming  troubles,  economic  and  other, 
which  they  foresee  but  cannot  prevent. 

Thus  the  Russian  Government  has  to 
face  the  problem  of  how  to  promote 
solidarity,  to  increase  taxation,  and  to 
spend  more  money  than  can  be  re¬ 
ceived,  without  breaking  down  under 
the  strain.  The  very  economies  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  Russian  Budget  bring 
disaster,  since  they  have  bad  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  throwing  out  of  work  in  many 
districts  of  thousands  of  men.  The 
most  vital  point  in  the  whole  Russian 
economic  situation  to-day  is  that,  even 
were  the  peasants  anxious  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  more  taxes.  That  this 
is  no  idle  statement  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  districts  of  Russia  the  District 
Council  reported,  after  investigation, 
that  “The  economic  state  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  is  so  straitened  that  further 
taxation  is  impossible  without  facing 
the  risk  of  utterly  ruining  agriculture.” 

In  this  same  district  it  was  found 
that  the  peasant  families  were  often 
paying  as  much  as  34  per  cent  of 
their  incomes  in  taxes,  16  per  cent  of 
which  was  in  indirect  taxation. 

Already  there  are  rumors  that  it 


may  be  necessary  for  the  Russian 
Government  to  draw  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Tbis  may 
well  be  a  mere  idle  tale,  but  should  it 
prove  to  have  any  foundation,  no 
greater  confession  of  weakness  could 
be  made.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
foreign  loans  will  be  resorted  to  before 
the  revenues  of  the  Church;  but  foreign 
loans  mean  adding  to  the  yearly  ex¬ 
penditure,  already  unbearably  heavy. 

In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo-. 
pie  are  comparatively  lightly  taxed,  the 
loans  are  low,  and  there  Is  no  difficulty 
to  be  foreseen  in  the  way  of  increasing 
taxes  and  raising  further  loans.  The 
most  recent  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  war  was  made  by  Count 
Oknma,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  regard  bis  figures  as  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate,  the  Japanese  people  rejoice  at 
this  evidence  of  optimism  from  one 
whose  position  has  too  often  induced 
pessimism.  Count  Okuma  said:— 

If  the  war  lasts  two  years  more  the 
total  cost  to  Japan  will  probably  be 
from  1,200  to  1,300  million  yen  (£120,- 
000,000  to  £130,000,000).  Therefore, 
together  with  the  present  debt 
and  the  cost  of  post  helium  under¬ 
takings,  the  country’s  liabilities 
would  aggregate  2,000  million  yen 
(£200,000,000),  which  would  neverthe¬ 
less  amount  to  only  40  yen  (£4)  a  bead 
of  the  population,  whereas  the  Russian 
war  outlays  would  approximate  to 
4,000  to  6.000  millions  (£400,000,000  to 
£600,000,000). 

As  a  means  of  gauging  the  amount  of 
indebtedness  which  such  a  cost  would 
mean,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  one 
of  the  Australian  States  a  measure  wfis 
regarded  as  a  decided  step  towards 
retrenchment  which  proposed  to  limit 
the  borrowing  to  a  sum  which  repre¬ 
sented  209.  per  head  per  annum!  And 
with  regard  to  the  actual  expense 
of  the  war,  not  the  relative  cost,  a  very 
significant  point  was  brought  out  in 
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a  letter  to  the  Olobe  by  an  old  resident 
in  Japan.  He  wrote:— 

It  doee  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
this  enormous  sum  of  money  will  be 
lost  to  Japan.  This  is  the  amount  that 
the  Japanese  Government  expect  to 
spend,  but  the  bulk  of  it  will  remain 
in  the  country.  Japan  mauufactures 
all  her  field  guns  and  their  equipments, 
rifies  and  small  arms,  accoutrements, 
saddles,  boots,  clothing,  blankets,  &c. 
All  ammunition  is  made  at  home,  and 
many  of  the  Ingredients  are  found  in 
the  country,  such  as  camphor,  sulphur, 
Ac.  All  her  field  telegraph  is  supplied 
at  home;  copper  she  has  in  abundance. 
Nearly  ell  the  food  required  for  the 
army  is  grown  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tinned  meats,  but 
the  Japanese  soldier  prefers  fish,  and 
there  are  large  salmon  canneries  in  the 
Hokkaido.  Of  i)onies  and  horses,  up 
to  the  time  I  left,  the  supply  was  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Japan  has 
plenty  of  transports,  drawn  from  her 
own  mercantile  marine;  and  for  these 
she  has  an  abundance  of  steam  coal. 
For  her  warships,  however,  she  pre¬ 
fers  CardiCf  coal,  as  it  gives  better 
results.  She  has  her  own  docks  and 
repairing  and  building  yards,  and  with 
all  the  skilled  labor  required  it  is  not 
necessary  to  import  highly-paid  foreign 
workmen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
is  busily  engaged  in  building  cruisers 
and  destroyers. 

From  all  this  it  can  be  plainly  seen 
that  Japan  is  practically  self-sufficient, 
she  having  only  to  import  such  raw 
materials  as  steel,  iron,  lead,  wool,  &c. 
Therefore  the  only  money  lost  to  the 
country  will  be  the  cost  of  native  coolie 
labor  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  for  rail¬ 
way  work  in  Manchuria  and  other  in¬ 
cidentals. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
lias  been  afforded  by  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  the  war  itself  the 
deposits  in  the  Japanese  Post  Office 
savings  banks  have  largely  increased. 
Thus  the  great  expenditures  are  caus¬ 
ing  much  jnore  money  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  70  per  cent  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  spent  in  Japan. 


Baron  Kaneko  thus  sums  up  the 
economic  and  financial  conditions  of 
Japan:— 

In  a  comparatively  brief  space  of 
time  there  has  been  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity;  the  national  revenues  have 
advanced  in  amount  literally  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  our  financial  condition 
and  prospects,  even  though  we  are 
carrying  on  a  costly  war,  were  never 
so  good  as  at  present;  and  firmly 
guiding  her  ship  of  state  through  the 
problems  of  the  moment,  Japan  has 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  smooth 
and  prosperous  voyage  for  the  future 
of  her  national  life.  Already  the  faith 
of  the  Japanese  people  in  that  future 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Government  planned  to  issue  exchequer 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000 
they  responded  with  the  offer  of  four 
or  five  times  that  amount,  and  in  place 
of  the  minimum  rate  of  application, 
fixed  by  the  Government  at  95  yen, 
showed  their  willingness  to  contribute 
a  much  larger  sum.  This  of  itself 
shows  how  patriotic  the  Japanese  real¬ 
ly  are,  but  it  also  indicates  something 
more,  for  as  patriotic  feeling  cannot 
be  manifested  in  such  a  matter  unless 
there  is  enough  money  forthcoming, 
the  taking  up  of  bonds  on  such  liberal 
terms  reveals  the  existence  of  a  people 
on  whose  thrift— a  priceless  national 
possession— the  Government  of  Japan 
can  always  depend.  ...  In  all  this 
patriotism  there  is  an  element  of  volun¬ 
tary  retrenchment,  not  to  say  self-sac¬ 
rifice.  Not  only  have  our  people  felt 
encouraged  to  engage  more  extensive¬ 
ly  in  industrial  enterprises— they  have 
freely  given  up  what  is  known  as 
“luxurious  expenditure,”  and  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  not  a  few  of  the  practical 
economies  of  life  as  a  means  of  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  contribute  all  the  more  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  in  the  self-confidence  born  of 
economic  strength  that  the  Japanese 
people  have  encouraged  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prosecute  this  war  to  its  con¬ 
clusion  utterly  regardless  of  financial 
considerations  and  of  what  the  opera¬ 
tions  may  cost.  They  have  deter¬ 
mined,  should  it  become  necessary,  to 
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spend  the  whole  of  the  national  wealth 
In  realizing  the  objects  for  which  hos¬ 
tilities  were  begun.  They  liave  self- 
reliance  enough  to  feel  that,  should 
the  war  be  prolonged  for  three,  or  even 
five,  years  more,  Japan  will  be  strong 
enough  to  respond  to  its  most  exacting 
demands  upon  her  economic  and  duaii- 
cial  resources. 

Both  nations  may  be  determined  to 
hght  to  the  last  man,  and  to  spend  their 
last  penny  in  carrying  on  the  war;  but 
the  Japanese  last  penny  is  much  less 
imminent  than  the  Russian  one,  and  it 
is  probable  that  neither  nation  will 
reach  anything  like  the  last  man.  As 
Japan  has  won  the  war  on  sea  and  on 
land,  so  she  has  In  advance  won  the 
financial  battle.  By  wise  and  foresee¬ 
ing  measures  of  taxation  and  finance, 
Japan  has  prepared  for  this  war  as 
thoroughly  in  her  Ministry  of  Finance 
as  In  her  Ministries  of  Marine  and  of 
Army. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  lost,  and  will  continue  to  lose, 
not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  her  adversaries,  although 
there  is  sufilcient  proof  of  this,  but  for 
the  following  reasons— lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  lack  of  plans,  lack  of  unanimity 
as  a  government  or  as  a  nation:  all 
these  are  enormous  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success.  The  distance  from  the 
base  in  Russia,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  officers,  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  even  In  the 
highest  quarters,  the  loss  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea,  which  the  Baltic 
Fleet  will  never  restore  to  Russia; 
these,  added  to  the  list  given  above, 
render  It  impossible  for  Russia  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Japan,  lying  far  away  from  any  other 
first-class  Power,  can  reduce  herself 
to  the  last  straits  with  comparative 
Impunity,  whereas  Russia  is  sufficiently 
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near  other  Powers  for  her  to  regard 
a  serious  weakening  as  an  almost  fatal 
event  The  Siberian  line  has  indeed 
proved  the  rope  by  which  Russia  has 
hanged  herself,  and  the  sooner  her 
rulers  or  friends  decide  to  cut  her  down 
and  revive  her  the  more  the  world 
should  rejoice.  Russia  has  been  defeated 
as  much  by  circumstances  as  by  the 
Jai>anese.  Over  the  circumstances  she 
can  well  plead  that  she  has  no  control, 
but  that  does  not  excuse  her  culpable 
ignorance  In  overlooking  their  exist¬ 
ence.  In  many  ways  Russia  Is  to  be 
pitied,  and  many  worse  things  might 
happen  than  a  cordial  understanding 
between  England  and  Japan  on  the 
one  hand,  and  France  and  a  chastened 
Russia  on  the  other.  The  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  entente  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  On  both  sides  one 
of  the  nations  would  come  chastened 
in  spirit— England  by  the  South  African 
war,  and  Russia  by  the  war  with 
Japan.  Such  an  entente  would  make 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Russia  Is 
much  less  of  a  danger  to  the  British 
Empire  than  is  Germany,  and  if,  after 
the  war,  Russia  were  to  seek  an  amica¬ 
ble  arrangement  with  Japan,  her  ally, 
the  idea  might  well  be  entertained. 
But  the  wish  must  come  from  Russia 
to  both  the  allies;  any  idea  that  Japan 
would  throw  over  her  ally  In  order  to 
curry  favor  with  Russia,  as  suggested 
by  the  Master  of  Ellbank  in  his  singu¬ 
larly  ill-advised  letter  In  the  Times,  Is 
so  absurd  that  Baron  Suyematsu’s  an¬ 
swering  letter  was  scarcely  needed.  We 
may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
attempt  even  to  keep  only  to  the  letter 
of  the  alliance  by  our  ally,  however 
events  might  arise  which  would  render 
such  a  course  advantageous  to  Japan. 
Japan  Is  a  sincere,  honest  nation,  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  sets 
an  example  which  other  nations  would 
do  well  to  follow. 


Alfred  Stead. 
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MAETERLINCK  AS  A  REFORMER  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Maeterllnc^,  after  writing  his  first 
TOinme  of  verses,  called  Btrret  chaudes, 
a  few  poems  published  in  Panuuge  de 
la  feune  Belgique,  and  then  a  volume  of 
ballads  and  songs,  La  quenouUle  et  la 
beeace,  passed  into  the  field  of  drama 
and,  but  for  some  prose  writing,  has 
remained  faithful  to  that  literary  form 
ever  since. 

As  to  the  real  causes  of  that  change, 
he  alone  could  say  anything  authentic. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Belgian 
poet-dramatist  thought  that  the  antithe¬ 
sis  between  infinity  and  limitation— the 
continual  friction  of  those  two  sides  of 
human  nature  in  endless  shapes  and 
combinations,  furnished  by  the  variety 
of  the  phenomena  of  infinite  existence 
in  sensuous  life,— could  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  dramatic  form,  which 
serves  to  render  internal  confiicts  in  the 
broadest  way,  to  picture  them  better 
than  could  be  done  by  epic  or  lyric 
poetry.  That  change,  however,  was 
not  so  essential  with  Maeterlinck  as  it 
would  be  with  any  other  poet,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  original  views  on  the 
theatre  and  the  drama.  “Art,”  he 
says, 

is  a  temporary  mask,  under  which  the 
unknown  without  a  face  puzzles  us. 
It  is  the  substance  of  eternity,  intro¬ 
duced  within  us  by  a  distillation  of  in¬ 
finity.  It  is  the  honey  of  eternity, 
taken  from  a  fiower  which  we  do  not 
see.  A  dramatic  poem  was  a  work  of 
art,  and  bore  the  charming  characteris¬ 
tics  of  such  a  work,  but  a  show  on  the 
stage  suddenly  frightened  the  swans 
from  the  pond,  and  threw  the  pearls 
into  bottomless  depths;  the  mystic 
transparency  of  a  work  of  art  disap¬ 
peared.  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet  should  not 
be  performed.  Something  of  Hamlet 
dies  as  soon  as  we  see  him  dying  on  the 
stage.  The  ghost  of  the  actor  lias  de¬ 
throned  him,  and  from  that  moment 


we  are  unable  to  drive  a-w^ay  the  usunt- 
er  from  our  dream.  We  open  the  book, 
the  former  prince  does  not  return;  al¬ 
most  all  the  inward  voices  that  used 
to  bring  him  forth  have  died  out. 

The  stage  is  a  place  where  master¬ 
pieces  die;  for  the  production  of  a 
masterpiece  by  means  of  accidental 
and  human  elements  has  something 
antinomic  in  itself.  Every  masterpiece 
is  a  symbol,  and  a  symbol  cannot  bear 
the  active  presence  of  a  man.  There 
is  continual  discord  between  the  forces 
of  a  symbol  and  the  forces  of  a  man; 
the  symbol  of  a  poem  is  the  centre,  the 
rays  of  which  stretch  into  infinity;  and 
these  rays,  as  long  as  they  come  from 
a  masterpiece,  have  an  importance  that 
is  limited  only  by  the  might  of  an  eye 
following  them.  But  an  actor’s  eye 
oversteps  the  sphere  of  the  symbol. 
In  the  passive  subject  of  a  poem  (the 
spectator)  there  appears  a  phenomenon 
of  polarization;  he  does  not  any  more 
see  the  diverging  rays,  he  sees  only  the 
converging  ones;  an  accidental  tiling 
spoiled  the  symbol,  and  the  masterpiece 
in  its  essence  was  dead  during  the 
whole  time  of  that  presence.  The 
Greeks  felt  that  antinomy,  and  their 
masks,  which  seem  incomprehensible 
to  os,  served  to  smooth  down  the 
presence  of  the  man  and  to  facilitate 
the  symbtd.  During  the  Elizabethan 
time  the  recitation  was  melopoeian,  the 
acting  conventional  and  the  stage  sym¬ 
bolic.  It  was  about  the  same  in  Louis 
XIV.'s  time. 

The  poem  begins  to  retreat  into  shad¬ 
ow  as  the  man  comes  forth.  A  poem 
wishes  to  rescue  us  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  and  to  give  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  past  and  future; 
man  acts  only  on  our  senses  and  exists 
only  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  attenuate 
that  preponderance  of  past  and  future 
by  interesting  us  exclusively  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  he  speaks.  If  man 
enters  on  the  stage  with  all  his  facul¬ 
ties  and  his  whole  freedom,  if  his 
voice,  gestures,  attitude  are  not  veiled 
by  a  great  number  of  synthetic  condi¬ 
tions,  if  even  for  a  moment  the  human 
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being  appears  such  as  he  is,  there  is 
not  a  poem  in  this  world  which  could 
stand  that  event.  In  that  moment,  the 
spectacle  of  the  poem  is  Interrupted 
and  we  are  present  at  some  scene  of 
outward  life. 

When  man  oversteps  the  limits  of 
a  poem,  the  gigantic  poem  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  overshadows  everything  round 
him. 

A  poem  which  I  see  on  the  stage 
seems  to  me  always  a  lie;  in  everyday 
life  I  must  see  man,  who  speaks  to  me, 
because  the  majority  of  his  words  have 
no  meaning  at  all  without  his  presence; 
a  poem  on  the  contrary,  is  a  gathering 
of  such  unusual  words,  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  poet  is  connected  with  them 
for  ever;  one  cannot  free  from  volun¬ 
tary  slavery  a  soul  dearer  than  others, 
in  order  to  replace  it  by  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  another  soul,  almost  always  in¬ 
significant,  for  in  that  moment  it  is 
impossible  to  assimilate  those  manifes¬ 
tations.  ^ 

1 

The  essay  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  shows  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Maeterlinck’s  poetical  esthet¬ 
ics;  it  marks,  in  general  but  positive 
words,  the  tendencies  of  the  symbolic 
drama;  it  emphasizes  the  unfitness  of 
those  means  which  the  modern  theatre 
uses  to  reproduce  dramatic  poems  and 
explains  all  the  peculiarities  which  may 
strike  ns  in  Maeterlinck’s  plays. 

Every  poetical  work,  and  therefore 
a  drama  as  well,  ought  to  be  “a  tem¬ 
ple  of  dreams.”  But  the  dream  is  only 
possible  where  the  flight  of  imagination 
is  not  limited  by  narrow  bounds;  so 
that  the  poet  does  not  limit  his  work, 
but  leaves  to  the  spirit  of  the  reader 
a  free  field,  where  boundless  horizons 
open  beyond  the  picture  itself,  and 
where  the  work  contains  a  symbol 
clothed  in  a  piece  of  infinity,  if  one 
may  put  it  so. 

Therefore  the  interior  depth,  hidden 
at  the  bottom  of  infinity,  Is,  according 
to  Maeterlinck,  the  most  important 

*  l4k  leane  Belglqtie,  1890,  No,  0 — Meniit  propoa, 
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and  the  principal  source  of  poetical 
beauty.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
most  logical  definition  of  the  beautiful. 
After  the  downfall  of  aU  ideas  and 
definitions  of  absolute  beauty,  and  In 
presence  of  the  necessity  of  a  criterion 
for  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art, 
Maeterlinck’s  measure  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  one 
can  put  against  the  positive  and  d 
posteriori  view  which  indeed  decides 
nothing.  Maeterlinck’s  criterion  of  the 
beautiful  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  lasting  works  of  genius  and  to  an¬ 
swer  the  mysterious  question:  Why? 
Why  is  this  beautiful  and  that  ugly? 
W’^hy  do  we  call  this  man  a  genius  and 
that  one  only  talented?  What  is  it  that 
assures  life  in  the  world  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful? 

Every  creative  artistic  power  consists 
in  the  capacity  of  seeing  visions  and  of 
knowing  how  to  communicate  them  to¬ 
others.  The  greater  an  artist  or  a  poet 
is,  the  more  precise  is  his  vision  of  the 
things  in  themselves,  their  real  essence, 
that  which  they  are  and  not  which 
they  seem  to  be  superficially  to  our 
senses.  The  more  visionary  the  words, 
the  greater  is  the  power,  the  more 
absolute  its  influence  over  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  souls,  its  ability  to  keep  them  in- 
a  magic  circle.  The  depth  constitutes 
the  grandeur  of  art.  Suggestion,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  subject,  gives  only  a  value 
to  It.  Art  cannot  limit  Itself  to  pure 
sensation,  color,  sound  and  the  exterior 
side  of  things.  The  artist,  whose  aim 
is  reality,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  its 
apparent  and  vulgar  side.  To  under¬ 
stand  and  penetrate,  to  fathom  with 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  the  abyss  of  the 
fathomless  and  the  incomprehensible, 
this  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  can< 
get  from  poetry. 

Consequently  the  beautiful  cannot 
exist  without  the  background  of  infin¬ 
ity,  without  a  perspective  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  stars  and  even  beyond  them; 
the  artist,  poet,  creator,  genius,  is  he- 
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whose  imagination  embraces  both 
worlds,  who  from  every  phenomenon 
of  external  existence,  from  every  shiver 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  can  bring  out 
symbolically  the  element  of  Infinity  as 
well  as  the  sensuous  element,  who  can 
unite  that  which  is  small  and  ephem¬ 
eral  with  the  great  everlasting  eternity 
in  a  vision  of  unity  such  as  one  sees 
in  real  life.  That  constitutes  the  im¬ 
perishability  of  masterpieces,  because 
they  contain  an  Immutable,  universal. 
Immortal  element,  not  subject  to  the 
evolutions  of  the  material  world. 

Every  immortal  masterpiece  aflQrms 
that  assertion.  What  are  the  Rig-Veda 
and  the  Bible  if  not  great  metaphysical 
poems.  In  which  the  external  view  of 
nature,  colored  by  imagination,  is 
united  with  deep  and  melancholy  views 
about  things  that  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  sensuous  world.  Shakespeare’s 
supremacy  in  literature  depends  on 
these  depths  of  view,  which  he  was 
able  to  unveil  in  themes  often  used  and 
borrowed  by  him  here  and  there. 

This  carries  weight  not  in  literature 
alone,  but  In  every  other  art  as  well. 
■Oreat,  true.  Immortal  art  was  and  is 
symbolic;  under  sensuous  analogy  it 
hides  elements  of  infinity,  it  unveils 
boundless  horizons.  Formerly  it  was  so 
unconsciously,  through  the  instinct  of 
genius;  to-day— perchance  stimulated 
by  the  examples  of  daring  pioneers  of 
science,  who,  throwing  themselves  bold¬ 
ly  Into  the  abyss  of  the  unknown,  began 
to  Investigate  the  mysterious  manifes¬ 
tations  of  death,  dreams,  instincts, 
hypnotism,  magnetism,  psychical  force, 
etc.— It  has  become  consciously  sym¬ 
bolic.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  fear 
of  poets  and  aesthetes  lest  the  sciences, 
explaining  everything,  should  deprive 
poetry  of  the  regions  of  infinity  and 
mystery,  is  without  any  foundation;  for 
the  whole  series  of  facts  testifies  to 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  unknown  laws, 
and  proves  that  the  small  Island  of  our 
knowledge  is  surrounded  by  an  infinite 


sea  of  mysteries  that  have  nothing  of 
the  supernatural  although  they  are 
mysterious. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  investi¬ 
gations  and  discoveries  prove  in  fact 
that  presentiments,  predictions,  witch¬ 
craft,  supernatural  things  and  miracles 
of  the  romantics  and  mystics,  are  not 
simply  vain  visions  of  their  imagina> 
tion,  but  that  they  are  proofs  of  their 
great  intuitive  power  in  foreseeing  facts 
which  the  sciences  began  to  aflSrm. 
Formerly  they  classified  those  facts 
improperly,  seeing  in  them  something 
unusual  and  supernatural;  and  very 
often  they  searched  for  their  explana¬ 
tion  in  religious  dogmas.  But  having 
changed  Its  point  of  view,  mysticism 
was  bound  to  continue  its  work  In 
literature  and  it  was  bom  again  in 
modem  symbolism,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  next  trae  baiting  place 
in  the  development  of  poetry— next 
after  the  romantic  movement— for  nat¬ 
uralism,  on  account  of  its  onesided¬ 
ness,  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  reaction, 
and  not  a  further  step  In  the  progress 
of  evolution. 

Modern  mysticism  In  art  has  lost  its 
former  note  of  religious  asceticism,  its 
unearthly  character,  and  has  rather  be¬ 
come  scientific.  Its  prophets  under¬ 
stand  that  infinity,  towards  which  we 
are  drawn  by  an  eternal  longing  which 
never  rests,  is  not  bidden  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  real  world,  but  that  It 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  of  every  man,  of  the  smallest 
phenomenon.  They  understand  also, 
that  If,  on  the  one  hand,  naturalism, 
which  deals  only  with  the  reality 
reached  by  the  senses,  deceives  itself 
in  thinking  that  it  leads  to  the  troth, 
on  the  other  hand,  mysticism,  if  it 
separates  Itself  from  the  real  world, 
cannot  embrace  the  whole,  and  loses 
also  in  accessibility  and  clearness;  for 
it  speaks  abstractly  or  by  means  of 
artificial  symbols  of  the  essence  of 
things,  which  in  most  cases  we  can 
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only  perceive  in  the  framework  of  ma¬ 
terial  shape. 

In  a  word,  they  understand  that  as 
in  life  we  cannot  look  continuously  at 
the  infinite  essence  of  things,  but  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  those  fiashes  which 
from  time  to  time  rend  the  gray  veil 
of  sensuous  reality,  so  in  poetry  one 
may  put  pictures  of  infinity  into  a 
frame  of  sensuous  detaiis,  and  by  touch¬ 
ing  them  with  the  special  poetical 
brush  permit  the  spirit  of  a  reader  who 
is  capable  of  dreaming  to  guess  the 
mystic  roads  which  conduct  to  the  hid¬ 
den  depths. 

Once  conscious  of  these  views,  we 
have  an  exact  idea  of  the  symbol, 
which  is  a  living,  organic,  inner  anal¬ 
ogy;  it  is  a  reproduction  of  reality,  in 
which  forms,  shapes  and  the  whole 
world  of  sensuous  phenomena  have 
their  ordinary  meaning  for  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  superficial,  but 
for  those  who  look  deeper  reveal  the 
inward  abyss  of  infinity.  The  external, 
visible  part  of  the  symbol  must  be  a 
concrete  picture,  taken  so  straight  from 
the  real  world  that  its  clear  and  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning  is  comprehensible  even 
to  those  who  would  not  search  in  it  for 
any  depth;  but  beyond  that  concrete 
picture  there  must  open  boundless 
horizons  of  the  hidden,  infinite,  eternal, 
immutable  and  incomprehensible  es¬ 
sence  of  things. 

If  these  principles  of  poetical  art  are 
applied  logically  to  dramatic  poetry, 
then  Maeterlinck’s  campaign  against 
“the  presence  of  man  on  the  stage’’ 
becomes  comprehensibie,  as  well  as  his 
intention  that  his  drama  should  be 
played  in  a  doll’s  theatre.  “In  the 
theatre,’’  says  the  Belgian  poet,  “I 
wish  to  study  exclusively  man,  not 
relatively  to  other  people,  not  in  his 
relations  to  others  or  to  himself;  but 
after  sketching  the  ordinary  facts  of 
passion,  to  look  at  his  attitude  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  eternity  and  mystery,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  unveil  the  eternal  character 


hidden  under  the  accidental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  lover,  father,  husband, 
etc.’’* 

When  a  poet  enters  upon  such  unu¬ 
sual  and  limitless  spheres  of  thought^ 
the  ordinary  means  of  poetical  art  ara 
insuflScient  for  him,  they  confine  and. 
make  paltry  his  primitive  vision;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  genius,  tha 
work  never  renders  exactly  what  tha 
poet  Intended  to  express  in  it  “Is  tha 
thought,’’  asks  Maeterlinck,— 

an  exact  picture  of  that  something 
which  produced  it?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
shadow  of  some  struggle,  similar  to- 
that  of  Jacob  with  the  angei?  That 
first  not  always  transparent  pane  of 
the  window  of  eternity  is  followed  by 
another  still  less  transparent— the  word. 
Words  were  invented  for  ordinary  usa 
in  life,  and  they  become  like  miserable, 
restless,  vagabonds  surprised  at  the 
steps  of  a  throne,  when  from  time  to- 
time  some  kind  soul  conducts  them  to 
another  goal  by  other  roads.  * 

But  the  words,  not  being  able  to 
render  by  themselves  the  interior  and 
infinite  side  of  things,  can,  neverthe¬ 
less,  when  set  by  a  genius,  make  a 
powerful  suggestion,  and  open,  beyond 
their  sensuous  meaning,  boundless 
horizons  towards  an  unlimited  sea  of 
dreams,  towards  mysterious,  hidden 
meanings  impossible  to  express.  WliUa 
reading  a  dramatic  poem,  we  dominate, 
by  some  Interior  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poet,  his  whole  vision,  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  we 
fuse  into  one  with  his  dreams,  we 
penetrate  his  intention  and  aim;  sen¬ 
suous  details,  not  acting  upon  us  with 
the  brutality  of  real  things,  have  no 
preponderance  over  inner  motives,  do 
not  absorb  us;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  natural,  conventional 
signs,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  draw 
our  attention  to  the  perspective  opening 

*  L’ornement  Atm  docm  aplrltaeUc*— Intro  dnetloo, 
p.  xzl. 

»  “lioc.  dt.,”  p.  XX. 
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beyond  them;  the  spifit  and  its  mani¬ 
festations  interest  us  before  all.  But 
all  that  is  entirely  changed  the  moment 
we  see  the  same  poem  on  the  stage. 
Between  the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  that 
of  the  spectator  or  the  listener  there 
stands  a  third  person,  the  actor.  His 
attitudes,  characteristics,  movements, 
gestures,  the  intonation  of  his  voice, 
determine,  confine  to  certain  fixed 
shapes  and  dimensions,  the  characters 
created  by  the  poet,  and  impose  on  us 
those  ideas.  Thus  the  sensuous  part 
gains  entire  preponderance  over  the 
inner  side,  covers  it  up  and  drives  it 
into  the  shade.  Inward  perspectives, 
dark  depths  of  hidden  infinity,  accessi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  spirit,  disappear  before 
the  footlights.  Either  they  cannot  be 
seized  by  sensuous  means,  or  they  are 
absorbed  by  action  which  chains  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectator  and  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  dreaming.  When  we 
read  a  poem  we  are  interested  in  the 
facts  only  on  account  of  the  depth 
hidden  in  them;  in  the  theatre,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  are  interested  in  the 
depth  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
facts.  This  is  that  unusual  phenom¬ 
enon  of  polarization,  about  which 
Maeterlinck  speaks,  and  which  con¬ 
ducts  us  from  the  heights  of  the  dream, 
embracing  the  world  and  existence, 
to  the  level  of  everyday  life,  satisfied 
with  partial,  superficial,  sensuous 
truth. 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether 
Maeterlinck’s  suggestion  of  substitutes 
for  man  in  the  theatre  is  a  possible  one. 
He  himself  does  not  put  his  ideas  in  a 
very  decided  way,  he  calls  them  simply 
le<  tatonnemenU  de  guelqu'un  qui  ett  lot 
du  thMtre  francais  d'aufourd’hui.  But 
they  are  important,  for  they  introduce 
us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  aims  of 
a  symbolic  theatre,  which  are  that  both 
sides  of  the  human  being,  the  external 
and  the  internal  and  infinite,  should 
be  brought  into  consideration. 

These  ideas  are  not  merely  theoreti¬ 


cal,  for.  Judging  by  the  dates  of  publi¬ 
cation,  Maeterlinck  set  them  forth  In 
a  hypothetic  form  in  regard  to  some 
details  only  after  he  had  written  his 
first  three  dramas;  “Princess  Malelne,” 
“The  Uninvited  Guest”  and  “The  Blind- 
men,”  which  are  more  or  less  excellent 
and  plastic  embodiments  of  bis  theory; 
more  or  less  excellent  because  it  was 
only  at  a  later  stage  that  the  poet 
reached  his  almost  irreproachable  per¬ 
fection. 

“Princess  Malelne,”  published  in  1889, 
was  often  compared  with  Shakespeare’s 
dramas,  either  with  a  view  of  exalting 
its  importance  or  of  proving  that  it  is 
only  a  weak  and  overdrawn  imitation 
of  the  great  English  dramatist,  or  of 
questioning  the  author’s  obscure  in¬ 
tention  and  aim.  The  erroneousness 
and  superficiality  of  such  a  compari¬ 
son  are  apparent  from  what  has  been 
said  about  Maeterlinck’s  ideas  about  the 
theatre.  Our  poet,  with  the  daring  of 
youth,  determined  to  embody  his  ideas 
in  a  drama  which  should  show  the 
various  sides  of  life.  Such  a  work  was 
not  an  easy  enterprise,  even  for  the 
most  talented  of  beginners.  A  first 
work  usually  betrays  the  influence  of 
an  admired  master.  Maeteriinck  was 
not  able  to  get  rid  of  the  immense  in¬ 
fluence  of  Shakespeare  which  fasci¬ 
nates  every  true  poet.  But  that  in¬ 
fluence  neither  lessens  nor  increases 
the  value  of  “Princess  Malelne,”  nor, 
what  is  more  important,  deprives  it 
of  its  remarkable  originality.  Such  an 
influence  concerns  chiefly  the  material 
life,  which  Maeterlinck  does  not  set 
as  his  principal  and  exclusive  aim,  bis 
only  preoccupation  being  the  relation 
of  sensuous  phenomena  to  the  infinity 
of  existence.  So  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  Shakespeare  and  Mae¬ 
terlinck. 

For  Shakespeare’s  man  Is  a  limited 
being,  enclosed  within  the  boundaries 
of  sensuous  consciousness,  who  has  not 
in  himself  any  impenetrable  depth  or 
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inyetery,  but  is  quite  accessible  to  us; 
we  can  explain  him  logically  in  all  his 
details  and  reproduce  him  in  a  work 
of  art.  His  man  is,  again,  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  is,  in  some  way, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  existence 
surrounding  him;  he  is  Independent 
and  stands  abore  all  other  beings;  be 
is  the  only  being  in  the  world  worthy 
of  attention  and  investigation,  a  being 
who  finds  in  himself  the  explanation  of 
his  spiritual  and  physical  movements. 
Maeterlinck’s  man  is  a  being  whose  sen¬ 
suous  life  is  only  a  concrete  symbol  of 
his  infinite  transcendental  side;  and, 
further,  is  only  a  link  in  an  endless 
chain  of  innumerable  existences,  a  link 
that  remains  in  continual  communica¬ 
tion,  in  mutual  union  with  all  the  other 
links. 

Shakespeare  refers  everything  to 
man,  so  much  that  even  the  characters 
introduced  by  him  occasionally  as 
auxiliaries  in  weaving  out  actions  such 
as  spirits,  ghosts,  witches,  represent 
only  a  popular  romantic  apparatus,  but 
they  can,  and  often  they  must,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  inward,  psychological 
disposition  of  the  hero.  The  poet 
wishes  to  emphasize  such  a  great  ten¬ 
sion  in  one  direction  of  the  imagination 
of  bis  character,  that  at  last  the  ghosts 
born  in  his  brain  take  the  plasticity 
of  external  subjects.  In  Maeterlinck’s 
dramas  the  whole  of  nature  vibrates 
with  man,  either  warning  him  of  com¬ 
ing  catastrophes  or  taking  on  a  mourn¬ 
ful  attitude  after  they  have  happened. 

Shakespeare  outlines  his  characters— 
as  far  as  is  possible— precisely  and  ex¬ 
pressively;  he  brings  out  in  dialogues 
and  monologues  all  the  interior  hesi¬ 
tations  and  struggles,  be  strives  to  un¬ 
veil  and  formulate  the  most  secret 
shivers  of  the  soul  and  the  heart,  in 
.order  to  find  an  inward  connection  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
makes  bis  heroes  philosophize  about  in- 
^vard  states  of  mind  which  drive  them 
.to  do  certain  things  or  stay  them  from 


accomplishing  certain  others.  Maeter¬ 
linck  is  somewhat  afraid  of  formulat¬ 
ing  sentiments  and  philosophizing  over 
them;  be  considers  man  to  be  a  great, 
fathomless  mystery,  which  one  cannot 
determine  precisely,  at  which  one  can 
only  glance,  noting  his  involuntary  and 
instinctive  words,  exclamations  and 
Impressions.  The  characters  of  his 
dramas  never  pronounce  complicated, 
philosophical  dialogues  or  monologues; 
their  sentences  are  short,  simple, 
abrupt,  expressing  that  which  they  feel 
and  not  that  which  they  would  think, 
if  they  were  to  ponder  over  their  im¬ 
pressions. 

Shakespeare’s  masterpieces,  above  all, 
show  us  man  as  endowed  with  propen¬ 
sities,  sentiments,  passions,  but  quite 
separated  from  the  rest  of  existence. 
Maeterlinck’s  dramas  strive  to  unveil 
for  us  the  relations  of  man  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  surrounding  him,  they  represent 
him  to  os  as  a  part  Inseparable  from 
the  universe  and  depending  on  it  Con¬ 
sequently  Shakespeare  should  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  psychologist  of  sensu¬ 
ous  consciousness  in  man,  treated  as 
abstracted  from  the  whole  of  being, 
while  Maeterlinck  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mystic  recreator  of  the  whole 
double-sided  human  being,  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  connection  with  the  existence  sur¬ 
rounding  it 

Maeterlinck’s  dramas  cannot  be 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
traditional  ideas  of  dramatic  art,  for 
they  are  entirely  new,  totally  original 
and  so  directly  and  logically  arising  out 
of  his  theories  of  the  essence  of  exist¬ 
ence,  of  man  and  of  art,  that  if  one 
would  protest  against  them  in  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  all  his  fundament¬ 
al  theories  and  principles. 

He  introduces  into  drama  a  new  kind 
of  measure  of  absolute  beauty,  and  the 
rules  taken  from  Shakespeare’s  work 
o  poatericri  appear  to  be  useless  and 
could  not  be  applied  to  It  We  have 
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no  choice  but  to  enter  into  the  of  life,  Maeterlinck  wishes  to  bring  out 
new  sphere  opened  to  us  by  the  poet,  their  hidden  meaning,  to  draw  atten- 
to  look  at  his  dramas  from  his  own  tion  to  mysterious  paths,  which  tend  to 
point  of  view,  to  understand  his  aston-  the  worlds  beyond,  hidden  in  man;  to 
ishing  work  of  art,  and,  following  primitive  existence,  the  manifestation 
Sainte  Beuve’s  example,  to  find  it  in  of  which  may  be  perceived  but  not 
the  absolute  truth,  as  one  finds  it  in  understood  or  explained, 
everything.  According  to  the  philosophers  and  to 

the  accepted  ideas  about  the  drama. 
There  are  three  elements  that  attract  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  man  as 
the  critic’s  attention  in  Maeterlinck’s  a  being  who  can  be  understood,  his 
dramas.  deeds  explained  and  his  sentiments 

The  first  and  the  easiest  to  discover  stated.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  actual 
is  one  which  until  now  in  general  life  we  understand  ourselves  and  other 
acceptance  constituted  by  itself  the  ex-  people,  that  there  are  no  mysteries  in 
elusive  essence  of  a  drama— viz.,  man  man  which  cannot  be  elucidated, 
with  his  whole  sensuous  side,  together  Hence  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  not 
with  those  manifestations  of  the  spirit  so,  we  call  the  effort  to  elucidate  the 
which  could  be  defined,  formulated  and  mysterious  and  invisible  sickliness  or 
enclosed  in  words;  the  Interior  strug-  immaturity  of  talent,  notwithstanding 
gles  of  sentiment  and  the  results  of  that  Maeterlinck  in  his  views  on  man 
those  struggles  shown  in  an  external  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of 
action;  frictions  of  passion  and  catas-  scientific  research,  which  prove  that 
trophe,  dramatic  collisions  or  expiations  our  self-consciousness  does  not  exhaust 
during  life.  This  is  the  only  element  our  Elgo.  Observations  and  experi- 
that  connects  Maeterlinck’s  work  with  ments  conducted  in  regard  to  such  im- 
the  dramatic  ideas  of  his  predecessors  portant  parts  of  our  existence  as  sleep, 
and  in  which  any  Shakespearean  re-  somnambulism,  ecstasy,  delirium,  byp- 
miniscences  can  be  detected.  nosis,  magnetism,  opium  or  any  nar- 

If  one  wishes,  however,  to  present  in  cotic,  show  that  in  proportion  as  our 
a  work  of  art  the  complete  man,  and  ordinary  sensuous  consciousness  grows 
not  a  fragment  of  him,  one  must,  at  dull,  there  follows  an  awakening  of 
least  by  means  of  suggestion,  catch  and  some  internal  side  of  our  being  lying 
render  bis  mysterious  side,  otherwise  beyond  the  boundaries  of  empiric  con- 
tbe  poetical  character  of  the  work  will  sciousness,  that  in  such  states  there 
be  one-sided  and  incomplete.  Here  Is  begins  an  action  of  some  other  con- 
shown  the  second  element,  still  con-  sciousness,  lying  beyond  our  ideas  in 
nected  with  the  first  because  it  con-  real  life,  reaching  to  Infinity,  both  in 
cerns  the  man  exclusively,  but  entirely  ourselves  and  In  the  existence  sur- 
new  and  for  the  first  time  introduced  rounding  us. 

extensively  and  consciously  into  the  Consequently  those  who  attack  Mae- 
drama,  an  element  of  factors  and  mani-  terlinck’s  ideas  as  “nervous  diseases 
festatlons  of  the  human  being  which  of  thought,’’  as  “dreamy  contempt  for 
are  diflicult  to  formulate  with  precision;  positive  and  experimental  theories,’’  are 
they  are  undecided  shadows  and  mys-  unjust;  they  are  critics  stuck  in  ma- 
terious  lights,  which  here  and  there  terialism,  who  do  not  see  that  Maeter- 
darken  or  brighten  the  outline  or  cover  linck’s  ideas  are  Identical  with  the  re- 
the  whole  figure  with  a  kind  of  mist  suit  of  scientific  experiment 
By  means  of  these  lights,  thrown  on  It  is  immaterial  to  find  out  whether 
every-day  and  apparently  clear  details  Maeterlinck  built  the  system  of  his 
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modettl  mysticism  by  himself  or 
•whether  he  took  it  from  philosophical 
literature.  The  most  important  point 
is  that  he  put  these  theoretical  con¬ 
clusions  into  practice  by  bringing  out 
in  dramatic  poems  both  sides  of  the 
human  being:  the  sensuous  and  the 
transcendental.  This  idea  is  quite  new, 
and  it  makes  a  revolution  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  drama.  It  introduces  a 
new  essence,  new  factors,  new  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  drama,  and  asks  for 
corresponding  and  proper  forms  for 
them;  on  the  other  hand,  it  opens  an 
epoch  of  new  observations  and  critical 
comments  on  older  dramatic  master¬ 
pieces,  the  authors  of  which  felt  un¬ 
consciously  that  of  which  Maeterlinck 
is  conscious— viz.,  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
phasizing  in  man  the  mysterious  and 
unfathomable  side. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  change  of  ideas  concerning 
man  is  the  third  element  to  which  the 
Belgian  dramatist  gives  an  active  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  drama— again  contrary  to 
accepted  rules  and  ideas— and  this  is 
the  introducing  of  nature  into  the 
drama. 

Nature  used  to  occupy  a  very  inferior 
position  in  the  theatre,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  rationalism  and 
materialism.  In  the  theatre  they  were 
satisfied  with  a  background  represent¬ 
ing  some  landscape,  •with  cardboard 
scenery  and  artificial  fireworks;  even  if 
sometimes  a  writer  introduced  nature 
and  made  her  act  beside  man,  reflect 
his  thoughts,  or  influence  bis  actions, 
be  did  not  take  any  account  of  tbe 
depth  and  importance  of  that  dramatic 
factor;  as  for  the  spectators,  they  took 
such  exhibitions  of  tbe  life  of  nature 
for  simple  accidents,  or  looked  at  them 
as  picturesque  legends,  serving  as 
frames  for  tbe  thoughts,  sentiments 
and  deeds  of  tbe  acting  heroes. 

In  general,  tbe  dramatists  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  man,  limited  by  the 
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Imimdaries  of  the  senses,  excluded  by 
them  from  nature,  not  feeling  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  reaction  and,  again,  not 
reacting  on  her.  The  dramas  were  and 
are  acted  as  if  in  an  empty  space, 
under  the  glass  bell  of  a  pneumatic 
machine.  The  few  unconscious  excep¬ 
tions  from  that  rule  probably  could  not 
be  explained  by  tbe  dramatists  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  either  not  understood 
or  wrongly  understood  by  the  public 
and  the  critics. 

Maeterlinck  consciously  deprives  na¬ 
ture  of  her  passive  role  of  a  soulless 
accessory,  be  animates  her,  orders  her 
to  collaborate  actively  in  the  action 
of  the  drama,  to  speak  mysteriously 
beside  man  and  to  man,  to  forecast 
future  Incidents  and  catastrophes,  to 
contribute  In  some  degree  to  the  expla-* 
tion  of  criminal  deeds,  in  a  word,  to> 
participate  in  all  the  actions  of  that 
fragment  of  human  life  which  is 
called  a  drama.  This  reform  also- 
agrees  with  the  newest  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  according  to  which  force  antf 
matter  are  not  two  totally  different 
things,  but  are  extreme  manifestations 
on  the  same  line  of  radiating  matter 
that  penetrates  everything  and  makes: 
everything  react  on  everything  else, 
consequently  on  os  also,  *  and  naturally 
we  also  react  on  everything  surround.- 
ing  ns. 

The  bringing  out  of  man  from  ab¬ 
stract  solitude  and  isolation  into  the 
world  surrounding  him,  in  which  isola¬ 
tion  the  dramatists,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  kept  him;  the  bringing  out  of  a 
whole  network  of  stimuli  and  In¬ 
fluences,  neglected  until  now,  and  thus 
making  man  broader;  tbe  Introduction 
into  the  drama  of  a  new  active  element, 
and  thus  widening  its  poetical  force, 
this  constitutes  Maeterlinck’s  great  re¬ 
form  of  the  drama;  a  great  reform,  but 
full  of  difficulties  for  the  future  ot 
dramatic  poetry, 
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Amongst  the  memories  of  my  nine 
years’  wanderings  in  Asia  which  I 
treasure  and  value  most,  not  the  least 
Valuable  are  the  hours  I  have  spent 
in  Oeneral  Kun^atkln’s  company.  And 
of  all  the  distinguished  men  I  have 
met,  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Peking  and  between  Irkutsk  and 
Haidarabad,  there  is  only  one  who  has 
left  upon  me  the  same  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  Impression— namely.  Lord  Curzon. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
that  the  destinies  of  Asia  have  during 
the  last  few  years  in  great  part  rested. 
Even  though  these  two  typical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  great  peoples  are,  by 
reason  of  their  national  characteristics, 
very  different  from  one  another,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  both  possessing  some  of 
the  best  and  noblest  human  qualities, 
they  are  in  several  respects  like  one 
another,  and  have  many  points  in  com¬ 
mon.  In  his  manners  and  bearing 
General  Kuropatkin  is  quite  as  simple 
and  natural  as  Lord  Curzon,  and,  like 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  he  treats  all  who 
are  subject  to  his  authority  as  men, 
listening  to  such  as  need  help,  and 
treating  all,  even  the  meanest  amongst 
them,  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
kindliness,  and  politeness.  Both  are 
true  and  zealous  patriots,  both  have 
devoted  their  life  and  best  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  both  are  deeply  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them.  By  a  pore  chance 
there  is  one  point  in  which  their 
careers  are  singularly  alike.  Both  are 
geographers  and  explorers,  and  both 
authoie  within  the  field  of  scientific 
geography,  and  both  have  won  for 
themselves  an  honored  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia. 
General  Koropatkin’s  travels  were 
made  in  that  part  of  Asia  the  political 


future  of  which  was  to  such  a  great 
extent  destined  to  be  placed  in  bis  own 
hands,  and  in  bis  book  “Kasbgaria”  he 
has  described,  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  excelled,  his  journey  through  the 
East  Turkestan  of  Yakub  Beg’s  time. 

In  bis  book  “Russia  in  Central  Asia’’ 
Lord  Curzon  says,  speaking  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  Russian  invasion  of  India: — 

Since  the  death  of  Skobeleff  it  is  well 
known  that  a  revised  edition  of  bis 
scheme,  modified  or  extended  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  wider  knowledge  and  more 
modern  conditions,  has  been  elabo¬ 
rated  by  General  Kuropatkin,  who  was 
one  of  Skobeleff’s  right-hand  men  in 
Central  Asia,  and  inherited  bis  tradi¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  and  who  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  tactics  in  the  Russian  army. 
Did  circumstances  render  it  desirable 
to-morrow  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  England  in 
Afghanistan,  every  detail  of  the  plan 
to  be  pursued  is  already  drawn  up  and 
decided  upon,  and  the  telegraph  wire 
could  set  the  machinery  in  instantane¬ 
ous  motion. 

How  greatly  the  political  position  in 
Asia  has  changed  since  these  words 
were  written  in  1888!  If  Russia  ever 
did  entertain  any  real  and  serious  idea 
of  invading  India,  which  personally  I 
very  much  doubt,  all  such  plans  are 
now,  at  any  rate,  abandcmed. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  I  wished  to 
speak,  but  about  the  personal  impres¬ 
sions  which  General  Kuropatkin  made 
upon  me.  Alexei  Nlcolaievitch  Kuro¬ 
patkin  is  the  central  figure  in  the  great 
and  striking  drama  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  enacted  in  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Manchuria,  and  which  all  the  world  is 
watching  in  breathless  expectation.  At 
this  present  moment  he  is  the  man  who 
instinctively  but  Inevitably  excites  our 
interest  in  the  highest  degree.  As  a 
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joung  man  he  served  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Algiers  and  took 
part  in  several  missions  sahariennes,  and 
these  he  has  described  with  the  same 
admirable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
knowledge  that  he  has  displayed  in  all 
the  military  experiences  of  his  varied 
and  remarkable  life.  It  was  in  Algiers 
he  learned  to  speak  French  with  such 
wonderful  purity;  though  he  does  not 
speak  it  with  the  vivacity  and  gesticu¬ 
lation  of  a  Frenchman,  but  speaks  it 
slowly  and  quietly,  yet  with  perfect 
mastery.  Of  other  books  that  he  has 
written  I  may  mention  a  capital  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and 
several  handbooks  on  strategy  and  the 
science  of  war.  It  was  as  chief  of 
the  staff  to  Skobeleff  that  he  learned 
the  practical  side  of  the  art  of  war. 
Yet  how  unlike  is  he  to  Skobeleff!  The 
latter  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
like  the  Japanese,  greeted  the  stirring 
trumpet  signal  to  charge  as  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  feast— a  man  who,  on  his 
white  horse  and  with  the  breast  of  his 
white  uniform  glittering  with  brilliants 
and  decorations,  loved  to  gallop  to  the 
front  with  a  sublime  contempt  for  the 
showers  of  bullets  falling  all  around 
him.  General  Kuropatkin  regards  war 
entirely  from  Its  serious  side,  as  an 
unavoidable  evil,  an  art  that  must  be 
studied  with  Industry  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  leaving  nothing  to  chance  or  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  In 
point  of  popularity  with  the  army  he 
even  rivals  his  former  chief;  but  where¬ 
as  Skobeleff  by  his  mere  presence  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  to  electrify  his  men 
and  kindle  their  enthusiasm,  Kuropat¬ 
kin  inspires  in  bis  troops  a  feeling  of 
unruffled  calmness,  confidence,  and 
security.  They  look  upon  him  as  their 
father,  and  know  that  he  takes  the 
same  Interest  In  every  man  that 
marches  in  the  ranks  that  be  would  in 
his  own  son. 

The  first  time  I  personally  had  the 
honor  to  meet  General  Kuropatkin  he 


was  voyenniy  natchalnik,  or  “military 
commander,”  of  the  new  province  of 
Transcaspia.  That  was  in  October, 
1890,  and  at  Askabad,  where  be  had  his 
headquarters.  When  I  called  upon 
him,  my  overcoat  was  taken  charge  of 
by  a  Cossack,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
a  large  hall,  where  I  was  received  and 
my  visit  announced  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
The  walls  of  the  noble  apartment  were 
adorned  with  Asiatic  weapons,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  with  portraits  of  the 
Imperial  family.  After  I  bad  waited 
a  little,  the  General  entered,  dressed 
in  full  uniform,  for  he  was  about  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  some  sort.  He 
is  a  short  but  strongly-built  man,  with 
a  black  beard  and  small  but  kindly 
and  Intelligent  eyes.  I  was  then  Just 
setting  out  on  my  first  Journey  to 
Kashgar,  and  Kuropatkin  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the 
dangerous  pass  of  Terekdavan.  Al¬ 
though  I  expected  to  find  it  buried  in 
snow,  he  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
me  from  the  Journey;  a  northerner 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  deterred 
by  either  snow  or  cold.  When  I  let 
fall  the  remark  that  upon  my  return 
home  I  intended  to  write  a  book  about 
Turkestan,  Kuropatkin  replied,  humor¬ 
ously,  that  there  were  no  secrets  in 
Askabad.  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
go  where  I  liked;  I  might  freely  visit 
all  the  institutions  in  the  town,  might 
count  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  as 
well  as  the  big  guns,  the  rifies,  and 
the  cartridges  in  the  magazines,  sketch 
whatever  I  thought  fit,  and,  be  added, 
“you  may  even  write  articles  about  It 
all  to  The  Times  If  you  like.”  If  I  met 
with  any  difflculty  I  had  only  to  re¬ 
port  the  matter  to  him  and  be  would 
see  me  righted. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  with 
what  energy  and  vigor  Kuropatkin 
directed  the  military  and  even  the  dvll 
affairs  of  his  province.  Everything 
worked  like  clockwork,  with  the  great¬ 
est  regularity  and  punctuality.  Every 
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Tuesday  he  directed  the  manoeuvres  of  thousands  of  lips  all  the  world  over, 
his  troops,  not  seldom  covering  a  march  and  heads  the  columns  of  all  the  news- 
of  25  miles.  On  the  following  day  he  papers  In  existence— even  now  he  is  dis- 
called  his  officers  together  and  criti-  tlnguished  by  the  same  outer  simpllc- 
cixed  the  evolutions  of  the  preceding  Ity;  no  rechercM  dishes,  no  choice  wines 
day’s  march.  In  his  Cossacks,  their  are  allowed  to  appear  on  his  table; 
troubles,  their  wishes,  their  needs,  he  he  makes  no  claim  for  special  comforts, 
took  a  direct  personal  interest,  and  but  leads  the  simple  soldier’s  life;  he 
always  liked  to  see  happy  and  con-  shares  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of 
tented  faces  about  him.  But  on  the  his  men,  takes  an  interest  in  the  well- 
other  hand  he  maintained  a  rigid  being  of  each  company,  sees  to  it  that 
military  disdpllne,  and  would  tolerate  no  man  wants  for  anything,  visits  the 
neither  laxity  nor  weakness.  sick  in  the  hospital,  speaks  words  of 

In  November,  1890,  I  saw  Kuropatkin  kindness  and  encouragement  to  all,  has 
again  in  Samarkand.  Since  then  I  time  for  everything,  and  is  at  all  times 
have  had  several  occasions  of  meeting  and  under  all  circumstances  calm  and 
him,  and  when  Journeying  to  and  from  unruffied.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Asia  have  never  failed  to  call  upon  Japanese  must  have  an  unbounded  ad- 
hlm,  either  at  his  house  in  St.  Peters-  miration  for  their  great  opponent, 
burg,  or  at  bis  datcha,  or  “villa,”  on  Everybody  who  has  been  brought  Into 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin-  personal  contact  with  General  Kuro- 
land;  but,  on  the  other  band,  although  patkin  must  acknowledge  that  it  would 
I  have  been  invited  to  visit  him  on  his  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  amia- 
estate  at  TerIJokI,  in  Finland,  I  have  ble  and  attractive  personality.  What 
never  been  able  to  do  so.  His  villa,  most  impresses  one  about  the  powerful 
which  is  only  20  minutes’  drive  out-  yet  harmonious  nature  of  the  man  is 
side  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  severely  slm-  the  air  of  unruffied  calm  and  serenity 
pie,  not  a  trace  of  luxury  about  it;  a  which  sits  upon  his  features.  His  face 
well-to-do  tchinovnik  would  hardly  be  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  good- 
able  to  abstain  from  turning  up  his  ness,  consideration,  and  self-control, 
nose  at  it.  And  yet  the  General  is  a  Never  has  a  depreciatory  word  been 
millionaire;  but  he  is  too  honest  and  uttered  about  him  behind  bis  back,  and 
too  proud  a  man  to  employ  his  wealth  never  has  a  Russian  general  been  re¬ 
in  ministering  to  his  own  selfish  pleas-  garded  with  greater  confidence  and  love 
ure — such  a  use  for  it  he  would  look  by  all,  from  the  Tsar  himself  down  to 
upon  as  absurd.  He  has  consistently  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He 
set  bis  face  against  pomp  and  cere-  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  favoritism 
mony,  and  endeavored,  even  whilst  at  or  nepotism;  he  is  known  for  his  Incor- 
the  summit  of  honor  and  power,  to  ruptible  sense  of  justice,  and  in  making 
preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  soldier;  his  promotions  he  has  never  been 
Indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  simple  guided  by  any  other  considerations  ex¬ 
matter  of  doty  that  the  man  who  has  cept  those  of  merit  and  capacity.  If  he 
the  leading  of  the  army  ought,  in  iraint  has  any  favorites  at  all  in  the  army, 
of  both  conduct  and  manner  of  life,  they  are  the  simple  Cossacks.  He  has 
to  set  an  example  to  the  men  under  never  abused  his  power.  His  own 
his  charge.  And  even  now,  when  the  brofher,  whom  I  met  at  Osh  in  1902, 
destinies  of  Russia  are  in  his  bands,  was  then  filling  a  very  subordinate  post 
when  be  is  leading  her  armies  through  as  pomoshnik  or  assistant  to  the  dls- 
showers  of  shot  and  shell,  when  his  trict  chief  of  that  small  and  insignifi- 
name  is  daily  upon  thousands  and  cant  town,  which  might  Indeed  almost 
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be  regarded  as  a  place  of  deportation 
in  the  heart  of  Asia. 

I  have  heard  people  express  astonish¬ 
ment  that  General  Kuropatkln  should 
carry  ikons  or  sacred  images  with  him 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Far  Fast. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Kuropatkln  is  a  genuine  Orthodox 
Russian  of  the  old  stamp,  and  notwith- 

LondoD  TlmM. 


Standing  his  intimacy  with  Western 
Europeans,  especially  Frenchmen,  he 
has  always  remained  a  Russian.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  he  is  much  too 
practical  a  man  to  pot  his  trust  in 
sacred  images  alone.  Nobody  will,  I 
suppose,  dispute  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
ablest  of  living  Russian  strategists  and 
commanders. 

Sven  Hedin. 


OF  STYLE. 


Style  is  for  most  people  an  ornament 
added  to  the  essential  structure  of  a 
prose  work,  similar  to  the  scrolls,  leaf- 
patterns,  and  such  like,  that  architects 
carve  on  certain  stones  of  a  building, 
which  still  accomplish  another  purpose, 
that  of  sustaining  their  share  of  the 
masonry.  And  In  these  architectural 
adornments  the  newest  mode— I’arf 
nouveau,  the  French  call  it,  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  Jungensiyl—\B  to  make  of  the 
carvings  a  suggestion  of  all  that  is 
most  fragile  and  shifting,  curling 
dames  or  currents  of  water  (as  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  would  have  drawn  them), 
or  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind.  I  seem 
to  note  a  like  effort  in  our  modem 
prose;  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh  had  some  such  idea  in 
mind  when  he  began  his  book  on  Style 
with  this  definition- 

style  is  the  art  that  handles  with 
ever  fresh  vitality,  and  wary  alacrity, 
the  fluid  elements  of  speech. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  as  a  general 
rule  how  fluids  may  be  bandied,  unless 
it  be  to  wash  one’s  hands  in  them  or 
of  them.  For  my  part,  too,  I  conceive 
another  quite  different  idea  of  style. 
In  an  earlier  article,  addressed  to  giv¬ 
ing  some  general  add  to  the  critic,  it 
was  our  hint  to  speak  of  the  proper 
subject  matter  for  the  intellect  In  writ¬ 


ing,  and  the  subject  matter  for  the 
imagination.  We  saw  that  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  belonged  of  right  all  those  8ol>- 
Jects  wherein  a  spade  is  very  obviously 
a  spade,  where  it  is  sufllcient  to  name 
a  thing  to  give  the  reader  all  he  needs, 
and  ambiguities  of  language  are  not 
possible.  But  to  the  province  of  the 
imagination  belong  those  subjects 
where,  do  what  you  will,  ambiguities 
must  remain.  Now  according  to  my 
own  second  theory  of  style,  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  or  minimise  as  much  as  may  be 
this  doubleness  of  speech,  that  style 
comes  into  existence. 

The  words  “hero”  and  “heroine” 
served  us  before  for  illustration.  You 
cannot  differentiate  your  heroine  from 
all  others  of  her  order  by  saying  that 
she  had  golden  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes; 
nay,  not  though  you  state  the  same 
fact  in  words  much  rarer  and  more 
choice.  Add  that  she  was  above  the 
middle  height,  bad  feet  which  our 
fatlters  would  have  reckoned  too  large, 
and  walked  like  a  goddess— still  you 
have  not  hit  your  mark.  How  then  can 
you  give  individuality  to  your  creatiim? 
Mainly  by  her  speech.  For,  being 
chosen  the  right  occasions  for  display¬ 
ing  difference,  each  man  or  woman 
will  really  distinguish  himself  from 
all  others  of  their  time  and  sex  by 
his  or  by  her  fashion  of  speech.  So 
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that,  in  A  novel  or  drama,  wbere  char¬ 
acterisation  is  the  chief  thing  aimed 
at,  the  essential  of  style  lies  in  the  dia¬ 
logue;  snch  gift  of  style  as  a  writer 
possesses  will  display  Itself  there,  and 
such  ear  as  he  is  master  of  for  the 
subtle  shades  of  meaning,  for  the  “nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs,”  must  open 
itself  to  distinguish  the  talk  of  one 
person  from  the  talk  of  another.  And 
such  understanding  of  style  as  the 
reader  hath  will  be  shown  in  his  appre¬ 
ciating  those  fine  differences  which 
characterize  various  speakers.  To  this 
end,  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  be  of  slums  or  drawing-rooms, 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  words,  which 
is  the  essence  of  style,  will  be  called 
for  in  either  case. 

And  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  note 
the  fact  that  this  definition  of  style— a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  ambiguities  of 
language  or  minimizing  them— applies 
to  other  arts,  and  not  to  literature 
alone.  On  music  I  am  not  fitted  to 
speak.  But  in  painting  there  can  be 
the  same  division  between  an  intellect¬ 
ual  and  an  imaginative  art,  and  the 
same  kind  of  ambiguities  in  the  latter 
which  are  found  in  letters.  To  the 
honest  burgess,  for  Instance,  a  thatched 
cottage  is  always  a  thatched  cottage, 
a  tree  is  always  a  tree,  a  pool  a  pool, 
a  sunset  a  sunset.  You  have  only  to 
take  the  accepted  picturesque  signs  (or 
words,  one  might  call  them)  for  these 
things,  to  group  them  together,  and 
you  have— a  Leader— a  picture  that  is 
after  the  heart  of  hearts  of  your  hon¬ 
est  burgess.  And  the  painter  who  is 
purely  intellectual  will  perforce  see  all 
the  objects  of  nature  as  separate  en- 
titles,  expressed  to  his  mind  by  sepa¬ 
rate  names,  preserving  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  character.  But  the  artist  with 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  with  keen 
artistic  etpnsitiveness,  knows  that  a 
thatched  cottage,  that  the  tree,  the 
pool,  go  through  a  hundred  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  short  half  hour  which 


comprises  an  ordinary  sunset.  A  splash 
of  red  light  on  the  panes  or  in  the 
water  will  not  express  all  he  sees  in 
the  scene.  And  the  art  by  which  he 
catches  hold  on  and  conveys  precisely 
such  effects  as  he  has  seen,  that  will 
be  bis  style.  As  in  literature,  the  style 
may  express  some  personal  character 
—his  peculiar  way  of  seeing  nature— 
or  it  may  express  some  subtle  shade 
in  the  thing  presented,  which  anybody 
might  see,  but  nobody  save  he  would 
have  noticed.  The  word  “style”  may 
be  used  of  his  workmanship  in  either 
case.  Only,  I  think  one  may  say,  that 
if  the  individual  vision  is  a  mere  parti 
pris,  and  therefore  monotonous,  it  can 
only  be  called  a  bad  style,  and  is  not 
essentially  better  than  the  absence  of 
style  altogether. 

There  is  a  certain  moment  in  Ste¬ 
venson’s  Jekyll-Hyde  story,  where  the 
hero-villain  in  bis  Hyde  incarnation 
comes  to  an  old  friend  of  Jekyll’s,  Dr. 
Lanyon,  to  help  him  to  transform  to 
the  Jekyll  state.  It  is  the  supremely 
critical  moment  In  Hyde’s  life.  He- 
thinks  be  has  injured  his  cause  by  bis 
impatience,  and  he  apologizes  thus:— 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Dr.  Lanyon.  What 
yon  say  is  very  well  founded;  and  my 
impatience  has  shown  its  heels  to  my 
politeness. 

Here,  surely,  is  an  example,  not  of 
no-style,  but  of  bad  style.  To  a  fine 
ear.  that  is  to  a  fine  sense  of  what 
language  was  and  what  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  a  situation  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  whole  story  receives  a  blot 
by  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  losing 
its  verisimilitude,  its  power  of  illusion. 
You  will  over  and  over  again  find 
like  instances  in  Stevenson,  who  is 
reckoned  a  model  of  style.  And  they 
arise,  not  accidentally,  but  because 
Stevenson,  in  despite  of  a  charming 
gift  of  words  which  was  bis,  bad  a 
wrong  conception  of  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  writer’s  business,  thought  that 
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be  should  be  at  all  times  covering  his 
house  with  ornaments,  thought  per¬ 
haps,  with  Professor  Raleigh,  that  he 
should  try  and  perform  the  impossible 
task  of  handling  a  fluid. 

This  defect  in  Stevenson— balanced 
by  eminent  merits  of  style,  a  defect 
one  need  not  have  noticed,  but  that 
Stevenson  has  been  too  much  held  up 
as  a  model  to  the  Ingenuous  youth  in 
letters— was  partly  the  result  of  cer¬ 
tain  defects  of  character  (le  style  est  de 
Vhomme  m6me):  a  certain  egoism  and 
levity,  or,  as  one  may  say,  childish¬ 
ness;  and  was  partly,  I  guess,  derived 
from  the  French.  Th6ophile  Gautier 
says  somewhere  that: 

The  newest  most  unexpected  idea, 
though  it  fall  on  you  like  a  moonstone 
from  the  moon,  if  it  And  you  without 
the  words  to  express  it,  then  you  are 
no  writer. 

They  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  those 
Frenchmen.  But  you  easily  trace  here 
the  Frenchman’s  faith  in  his  mitier,  in 
knowing  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  (I 
read  the  other  day  in  a  French  paper 
that  there  are  Just  thlrty-flve  different 
situations  or  combinations  possible  for 
a  play.  How  satisfactory  to  have  it 
all  settled!  So  the  playwright  has  only 
to  take  his  choice.  .  .  )  Baudelaire  re¬ 
ports— and  he  means  it  for  praise— 
that  in  conversation  Gautier’s  sen¬ 
tences  came  out  so  clear  and  well- 
ordered  that  they  might  have  been 
printed  straight  away.  In  other  words, 
Gautier  talked  like  a  book.  But  to 
talk  like  a  book  one’s  self  is  as  much 
a  sin  against  style  as  to  make  one  of 
your  characters  do  so.  In  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  novel,  even  in  Scott’s  and  Dick¬ 
ens’s  novels,  talking  like  a  book  is  a 
privilege  reserved  for  the  hero  and 
heroine,  who  rarely  fall  to  claim  It. 
Stevenson  himself,  though  his  talk  was 
often  delightfully  witty  and  was  al¬ 
ways  spiritual,  had  something  of  the 
same  fault  which  Gautier  had.  It 


comes  from  a  wish  to  play  hero  to 
your  audience.  He  gave  one  a  little 
the  impression  of  talking  for  effect. 
Now  to  pontiflcate  is  a  defect  of  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  Newman  has  re¬ 
corded  that  he  never  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  to  convey  as  clear¬ 
ly  as  possible  his  thought  to  his  reader. 
That  is  the  other  theory  of  style. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  something 
in  the  influence  of  the  time  which 
caused  and  partly  Justifled  that  rather 
precious  writing  which  was  Steven¬ 
son’s— searching  the  dictionary  for  un¬ 
familiar  words  and  so  on— and  through 
his  authority,  through  Mr.  Meredith’s 
too  (only  his  case  is  a  little  different), 
has  been  so  broadly  scattered  forth 
in  imitations.  For— if  I  may  venture 
on  a  Judgment— there  exists  a  curious 
parallel  to  it  in  Mr.  Whistler’s  paint¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  immense  charm  in 
the  style  of  both,  Stevenson’s  and 
Whistler’s,  a  something  which  in  nei¬ 
ther  case  have  we  ever  had  before, 
and  should  have  lost  much  if  it  had 
never  been.  The  atmoiq;>here  in  which 
Stevenson  wraps  all  his  Arabian 
Nights  stories  is  a  thing  inexpressi¬ 
ble  by  other  words  than  his.  Changing 
what  needs  to  be  changed,  you  taste 
the  same  sort  of  pleasure  in  Whistler’s 
Nocturnes  and  Symphonies;  and  Whis¬ 
tler,  now  that  he  is  dead.  Is  creating 
the  same  kind  of  school  and  formula 
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which  Stevenson  created.  But  I  deny 
that  either  artist  drew  direct  from  Na¬ 
ture,  or  that  Man  as  Man,  and  not 
used  (so  to  say)  decoratlvely,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  either.  Of  course  yon 
don’t  expect  it  in  Stevenson’s  heroines 
—if  you  are  wise.  His  Catrlonas  and 
such  like  have  been  copied  a  hundred 
times,  more  rudely  indeed,  but  with 
the  same  essential  features,  in  ro¬ 
mances  that  followed.  But  even  the 
men,  stripped  of  their  romantic  cloth¬ 
ing,  would  not  be  utterly  alive.  The 
Alan  Brecks,  the  Masters  of  Ballantrae, 
the  David  Balfonrs,  belong  each  to 


hlB  own  atmoi^here,  where  real  life 
seems  to  hover  very  near,  but  never 
descends  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
the  same.  I  deem,  with  Whistler’s 
portraits.  Put  beside  the  painter 
the  brutal  truth  of  Manet,  beside  the 
writer  the  truth  of  Gorky  (not  brutal, 
though  at  first  glance  It  seems  so), 
and  then  you  can  Judge.  This  criticism 
is,  however,  beside  the  mark,  except 
to  show  the  effect  of  a  style  which  is 
partly  good  In  that  it  is,  in  Stevenson, 
full  of  Individuality  and  charm;  part¬ 
ly  bad.  In  that  it  tends  to  let  that 
charming  individuality  obscure  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  his  dramas.  Stevenson’s 
imagination  was  his  own;  and,  for  the 
times  when  you  can  put  yourself  in 
his  attitude  of  mind,  there  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  delight  in  what  he  tells  you.  But 
“charm”  is  the  word  which  expresses 
this  pleasure;  it  is  something  beside 
ordinary  life.  His  people  do  not  go 
with  you  wherever  you  go,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Scott’s  personages— the  more 
homely  sort— may  very  well  do.  And, 
in  the  Stevensonian  sense,  Scott  had 
no  style  at  all.  You  never  have  with 
Stevenson  the  feeling  that  he  is  so 
eager  to  make  a  thing  clear  to  you  and 
vivid,  that  he  has  forgotten  his  style 
altogether.  And  that  is  really  the  es¬ 
sence  of  good  writing,  that  at  the  time 
you  hardly  notice  it— in  accord  with 
Horace’s  aphorism.  Such  would  be  the 
essence  of  the  style  which  aimed,  not 
at  giving  the  pleasure  of  a  new  art,  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  at  lessening  the 
forced  ambiguities  of  speech. 

Of  this— I  doubt  the  real  style— I  have 
as  yet  only  supposed  one  occasion  for 
Its  use:  that  was  the  predominant  wish 
to  present  some  creature  of  your  imag¬ 
ination  as  he  or  she  would  appear  upon 
the  stage  of  life.  And  that  way  we 
saw  was  by  dialogue.  The  majority  of 
books  have  not  this  special  creative 
purpose;  but  tthey  may  be  accounted  a. 
sort  of  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  his  reader,  wherein  indeed  the  sec¬ 


ond  plays  but  a  silent  part,  and  yet  is 
necessary  to  the  drama.  If  you  are 
discoursing  of  things  near  and  far  in 
time  or  place,  of  things  seen  by  the 
natural  eye  or  with  the  imaginative 
eye  of  history— res  ffestce  regum  ducum- 
que  et  fortia  ftella— a  Journey  round 
your  room,  or  what  you  have  found  In 
other  books,  small  or  great,  or  of  your 
meditations,  philosophies,  religions,  it 
will  still  be  something  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  of  you,  writer  and 
reader;  and  part  of  the  writer’s  busi¬ 
ness  will  still  be  to  make  the  person 
who  is  speaking  utter  a  language  which 
is  wholly  natural  to  him,  and  utter 
nothing,  whether  of  erudition  or  any 
other  matter,  which  has  not  really  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  speaker.  When  you 
stray  out  of  these  limits  you  step  into 
a  bad  style.  For  my  part,  I  can  never 
see  why  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a  misquotation  if  it  is  not  serious, 
seeing  that  he  would  be  giving  the 
passage  Just  as  he  remembered  it; 
seeing  that  so  he  would  be  giving,  not 
the  sweepings  of  a  note-book,  but 
what  was  bone  of  the  bone  of  his  mind, 
as  one  may  say.  The  older  writers 
often  did  that;  but  our  precision  to-day 
disallows  the  practice.  We  should  not 
perhaps  permit  any  longer  in  an  his¬ 
torian  even  that  sort  of  quotation  by 
memory  which  Macaulay  uses,  whereby 
his  style  is  never  Interrupted,  and  be¬ 
comes  indeed  essentially  a  good  style 
as  it  is  of  “the  man  himself’;  though, 
in  that  the  man  himself  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  style  too  Is  not  of 
the  very  best.  But  when  a  writer  has 
to  refer  at  every  moment  to  his  notes, 
what  can  you  expect?— why  surely  the 
style  of  the  late  Professor  Gardiner, 
which  is  none  at  all,  or  Freeman’s, 
which,  I  hold,  is  worse  than  nothing, 
for  it  is  of  a  man  who  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rise  at  stated  Intervals  from 
bending  over  his  desk,  and  to  pomp 
you  out  a  stream  of  cold  rhetoric. 

It  Is  indeed  impossible  to  combine  art 
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iind  science,  as  Freeman  and  some  of 
our  historians  dream  of  doing.  Either 
the  events  of  history  are  so  simple 
that  the  mere  words  convey  them  ade¬ 
quately:  that  is  as  much  as  to  say 
there  is  no  human  element  in  them; 
or,  if  there  be  a  human  element,  no 
resources  of  art  are  more  than  enough, 
none  are  enough  indeed,  to  give  you 
the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  past. 
Mere  processions  of  names  and  events 
are  not  reaiities,  else  the  marriage 
columns  of  The  Times  would  be  them¬ 
selves  romances.  And  you  must  choose 
which  you  will  deal  with.  If  there  is 
any  special  good  to  be  got  from  cata¬ 
logues  of  battles,  sieges,  laws,  treaties, 
these  things  can  be  given  with  only 
such  style  as  is  needed  to  expound  the 
discoveries  of  science:  they  are  science, 
of  a  sort  But  if  your  object  is  to  con¬ 
vey  a  poignant,  an  actual  idea  of  events 
in  which  men  take  a  part,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  It  needs  style  to  tell  a  ficti¬ 
tious  story,  and  no  style  to  tell  the 
verities  of  human  existence?  In  such 
a  case,  then,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  all  that  art  can  muster;  and  that 
speech  which  makes  the  thing  most 
real  is  the  best  of  styles.  Such  is  the 
style  of  Carlyle  in  his  French  Revolu¬ 
tion;  and  such  Michelet’s  style.  They, 
at  all  events,  give  you  the  actualities 
of  the  i>ast  as  the  writers  see  them. 
Yon  will  say  perhaps:  “Not  as  they 
really  were.”  By  that  you  mean,  not 
as  they  would  have  seemed  to  you. 
That,  of  course.  Is  possible.  In  this 
case  it  is  as  with  a  painter  painting 
a  picture.  He  may  not  be  conscien¬ 
tious.  But  the  very  first  condition  of 
his  painting  any  sort  of  reality  Is,  that 
he  should  learn  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes.  If  all  the  while  he  is  at  work 
he  is  thinking  of  your  Judgment,  of 
what  your  eyes  would  see,  his  pains 
are  lost  before  he  begins. 

There  is  indeed  this  point  of  truth 
in  Gautier’s  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it 
Just  now,  that  ideas  and  the  language 


which  conveys  them  cannot  be  treated 
as  things  separate,  and  that  style,  to 
be  good,  must  seem  inevitable.  This 
would  be  Just  the  case  In  an  imag¬ 
inary  dialogue  between  two  persons  in 
fiction.  If  you  could  suppose  Steven¬ 
son  and  Whistler  and  the  other  Steven¬ 
son  (Bob)  and  Henley  (if  you  like) 
discoursing  on  this  subject  under  the 
sign  of  the  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  stenograph  of  the  dialogue  brought 
down  to  us,  you  would  (suppose  you 
knew  the  Interlocutors)  know  infalli¬ 
bly  who  had  uttered  each  sentence, 
though  the  discourse  might  have  taken 
a  direction  you  could  not  foresee.  And 
in  that  other  sort  of  dialogue  whereof 
I  have  spoken,  the  second  member  in 
it,  who  is  the  reader,  should  know 
inevitably  that  it  is  you  who  say  such 
and  such  things,  and  not  another. 
That,  I  Imagine,  is  what  Gautier  was 
driving  at;  and  that  is  what  every 
wTlter  more  or  less  vaguely  feels.  Only, 
he  often  seeks  odd  ways  of  bringing  the 
result  about;  as  French  art-students  try 
and  make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
wearing  strange  velveteen  garments 
and  fantastically  slouched  hats.  They 
never  refiect  nor  perceive  that,  as  half 
their  comrades  do  the  same,  they  are 
in  fact  disguised,  and  not  displayed. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  style — the  knowing  how  to  be 
individual  and  natural  at  once.  Yet 
I  question  whether  mystery  be  the 
right  word  to  use,  if  it  make  you 
think  of  the  “mystery”  of  wood-carv¬ 
ing  or  the  “mystery”  of  cobbling. 
These  can  be  acquired  by  practice;  but 
the  essential  of  that  is  a  gift  of  Nature. 
All  that  a  man  can  achieve  is  to  be 
natural:  all  that  he  can  undo  is  to 
hide  his  individuality,  if  he  have  one, 
by  affectation.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  every  man,  however  free  from 
affectation,  is  in  literature  an  individ¬ 
ual.  He  may  be  so  in  Mfe.  “To  be 
original  you  have  only  got  to  be  sin¬ 
cere,”  Oarlyle  says.  In  life  perhaps. 
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But  not  In  Iltemtnre:  tbat  is  not 
enough;  though  it  Is  the  llrst  necessity. 

There  is  not  one  “you”  but  many— 
there  is  with  all  of  us— according  to 
your  moods.  You  are  not  compelled  on 
every  occasion  to  show  your  heart  of 
hearts— 

To  preach  as  never  sure  to  preach 
again; 

And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men. 

Style  is,  in  one  sense,  an  easier  matter 
to  a  Newman,  always  intensely  in 
earnest,  or  to  a  Oarlyle,  than  to  an 
Ella  or  a  Thackeray,  or  any  one  who 
places  continually  a  point  of  irony  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  audience.  But 
their  attitude  does  not  need  or  presup¬ 
pose  the  least  of  affectation.  Always, 
be  your  mood  what  It  may,  you  will 
seek  and  hope  to  find  the  words  which 
belong  to  it,  which  make  ambiguity 
and  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
the  reader  as  unlikely  as  such  can  be 
made.  Only,  I  hope  that,  instead  of 
being  one  of  your  many  “yous,”  you 
will  not  fancy  yourself  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  or  Oarlyle,  or  Mr.  Meredith,  or 
Mr.  Kipling:  for,  for  anyone  out  of  his 
childhood  in  life  or  letters,  on  such  a 
road  lies  lunacy. 

There  is  an  opposite  kind  of  folk  who 
never  know  if  they  have  individual 
opinions,  tastes,  feelings,  or  have  them 
not;  or  else  are  afraid  of  being  de¬ 
tected,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
So  they  take  refuge  behind  the  hack¬ 
neyed  words  and  phrases  of  a  language, 
the  commonest  commonplaces  of 
speech;  and  they  mistake  that  for 
simplicity.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
An  individual  view  exacts  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  and  that  is  a  certain  dis- 
tkiction  of  language.  It  must,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  distinguished  from  Journal¬ 
ese,  which  alms  the  other  way,  which 
tries  after  the  trite  phrase  and  image, 
because  at  the  first  reading  these  will 
catch  a  larger  number  of  suffrages. 
Not  long  ag;o  I  saw,  in  one  of  our 


weeklies,  a  plea  for  the  writing  of  a 
kind  of  poetry  which  should  come 
nearer  the  facts  of  life  and  not  appeal 
80  much  to  the  imagination  t  What  did 
the  writer  mean  by  the  “facts  of  life”? 
The  scientific  facts?  Poetry  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  such.  It  has  to  do 
with  nought  at  all  that  is  not  touched 
with  imagination.  Nor  has  style  in 
prose.  So  long  as  you  are  recording 
facts  in  a  scientific  way  you  have 
no  need  of  style,  as  has  been  already 
said:  and  to  dress  these  up  in  any  form 
of  language  but  the  most  familiar 
would  be  an  insincerity.  Style  begins 
when  the  art  of  -writing  begins;  and 
that  Is  just  when  you  present  some¬ 
thing  human,  some  character  and  some 
emotion  (the  first  implies  the  second), 
the  character  and  emotion  of  an  imag¬ 
inary  being,  or  your  own  character  and 
emotion,  face  to  face  with  the  reader, 
the  delight  or  humor  or  admiration  er 
wonder  you  find  in  that  thing  of  the 
external  world  or  that  thought  of  the 
metaphysical  world.  But  all  words,  by 
the  frequency  of  their  use,  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  their  virility;  and  If  you  never 
stepped  outside  the  range  of  your 
Journal  or  your  everyday  conversation, 
you  could  never  express  an  idea  or  a 
feeling  which  was  essenttaJly  yours. 

The  two  extremes  meet  here  in  being 
alike  disguises— those  who,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  familiar  things  in  commonplace 
conditions,  seen  under  no  stress  of 
feeling,  clothe  their  thoughts  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  culled  out  of  dictionaries,  and 
those  who  fancy  they  can,  at  no  time, 
in  no  circumstances,  use  words  which 
are  not  In  the  currency  of  every  day. 
The  first,  like  our  art-students  in  their 
velveteens,  if  they  attract  attention  to 
their  garb  withdraw  It  from  their  faces; 
and  the  second  hide  their  faces  alto¬ 
gether. 

This  is  as  much  as  need  be  said  here 
of  style,  while  leaving  out  of  account 
the  element  of  intonation;  for  that  will 
l>e8t  be  explained  if  at  a  later  time  I 
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write  of  poetry.  This  is  Indeed  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  all  good  prose— the  mere 
cadence  of  sound.  But  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  prose  is  less  than,  and  yet 
parallel  to,  Its  function  in  verse.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  all  poetry— and  like¬ 
wise  of  all  good  style  in  prose— Is  that 
the  writer’s  mind  should  be  crowded 
with  ideas,  that  he  should  have  much 
more  to  say  than  he  can  possibly  find 
space  to  say.  Why  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  he  must  call  in  the  aid  of  in¬ 
tonation,  and  the  cadences  of  words, 
that  is  to  show  hereafter.  Let  it  be 
enough  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  this 
particular  part  of  style— the  Intonation, 
the  tonality,  if  you  like  that  word  the 
best— is  in  prose  used  most  often  for 
expressing  the  personality  of  the 
writer:  the  rise  and  fall  of  sentences, 
the  use  of  long  words  or  short  words, 
the  mere  alternation  of  vowel-sounds: 
these  things  belong  more  or  less  to 
each  writer  who  has  a  style  of  his  own 
—to  Macaulay  one  sort,  to  Johnson  one 
sort,  to  Hooker  one  sort,  to  Thackeray 
one  sort  of  cadence  or  tonality  in  their 
prose,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  this  part 
of  style,  more  than  any  other,  which 
is  "of  the  man  himself.** 

The  task  then  before  our  critic  who 
aspires  to  be  a  critic  of  style  is  no  easy 
labor.  And  one  cannot  lay  down  for 
him  golden  rules.  But  I  am  sure  the 
first  and  best  one  is,  that  he  should 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  style  is  a  kind 
of  polish,  or  an  external  ornament 
added  to  the  essential  of  writing.  The 
second  danger  (but  that  is  like  unto 
the  first)  is,  that  he  should  think  he 
must  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  and 
Tb«  Ind«p«DdMS  a«Tl«w. 


make  known  the  beauties  of  an  au¬ 
thor’s  style.  Horace  stands  straight  in 
his  path  with  the  maxim  touching  the 
stunma  ar$.  That  style  alone  is  of  the 
best  which  is  in  the  first  place  unob¬ 
trusive,  in  the  second  which  does  in  the 
long  run  convey  an  impression  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  in  the  third  place  of  an  in¬ 
dividuality  high  above  the  common¬ 
place.  Macaulay  never  achieved  this 
third  stage.  But  our  modern  ‘‘stylist’* 
aims  at  this  alone,  neglecting  the  first 
two  conditions,  nay,  spuming  them  as 
hindrances  to  his  art. 

I  will  not  end  without  glancing  at  a 
third  conception  of  style— that  notion 
of  Flaubert’s  that  language  comes  as 
it  were  a  gift  from  the  outward  object 
or  infiuence  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
writing,  or  the  cause  of  it  Flaubert’s 
theory  was  (we  know)  that  there  was 
one  right  way  of  describing  any  subject 
for  description— say  a  Norman  farm  like 
that  where  Madame  Bovary  was  bom 
and  bred— one  right  way  and  no  other. 
And  I  cannot  see  but  that  this  amounts 
to  a  theory  that  the  style  must  come 
from  without,  not  from  within.  I  bring 
this  doctrine  upon  the  tapis,  but  I  do- 
not  mean  to  discuss  it  At  a  first 
glance.  It  seems  to  have  no  meaning;, 
at  a  second  to  be  at  any  rate  in  direct 
contradiction,  not  only  to  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  article,  but  to  all 
known  theories  of  style.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I,  for 
one,  not  a  little  Incline.  If  I  were  to 
give  my  reasons  of  agreement,  they- 
would  seem  almost  mystic.  And  so  1 
rather  refrain. 

O.  F.  Keary, 
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We  are  nowadays  constantly  within 
hearing  of  elections  and  electioneering; 
and  side  by  side  with  the  clamor  of 
this  machinery  complainte  are  as  con¬ 
stantly  heard  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  results  accomplished. 
Parliamentary  institutions  may  be  said 
to  be  past  being  on  their  trial.  The 
newer  age  condemns  them.  If  these 
complaints  had  been  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Parliament  in  some  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  we  might  be  content 
with  the  old  explanation  that  the  mis¬ 
chances  arose  from  a  foolish  attempt 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Parliamentary 
government  to  races  and  communities 
not  prepared  for  their  reception.  Why 
complain  if  a  Slav  Sobranje  breaks 
down,  or  even  if  an  Austrian  Reich- 
srath  proves  unworkable?  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  complaints  are  perhaps  more 
frequently  heard  from  Anglo-Saxon 
communities,  where  the  genius  of  the 
people  has  been  supposed  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  the  successful  management 
of  Parliaments,  and  where  long-stand¬ 
ing  use  has  made  the  forms  and 
methods  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
familiar  to  every  citizen.  Mr.  Biyce 
has  told  us  of  the  curious  length  to 
which  popular  feeling  in  respect  of 
their  Legislatures  has  run  in  some  of 
the  Western  States.  They  are  de¬ 
barred  from  meeting  more  than  a 
strictly  limited  number  of  days  in  the 
year,  or  perhaps  from  meeting  oftener 
than  every  other  year.  A  more  recent 
form  of  restraint,  which  has,  I  be 
Ueve,  become  established  in  one  or 
two  instances,  would  require  that  no 
Act  of  the  Legislature  should  have  the 
force  of  law  until  it  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  and  approved  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  principle  of  a  Referendum,  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  in  Swiss  politics,  has  not 
jet  been  seriously  discussed  among 


ourselves,  but  it  was  acted  upon  in 
Australia,  where  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  submitted  to 
popular  votes  after  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  States.  Opinions  will  doubt¬ 
less  differ  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  some  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament— for  example,  the  Licensing 
Act  or  the  Education  Act — been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  pUbiscite  of  the  nation,  as 
a  condition  precedent  of  their  becoming 
law;  but  the  suggestion  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  the  fact  that  It  can  be  made 
illustrates  an  abiding  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  Parliament  can  always  be 
trusted  as  an  expression  of  the  na¬ 
tional  will. 

We  must  approach  the  subject  in  a 
different  manner  if  we  would  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  decline  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  authority  among  ourselves, 
It  would  be  well  In  the  first  place 
to  recall  how  that  authority  stood  In 
its  highest  manifestation,  say  during 
the  fifty  years  which  followed  1832. 
What  were  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Parliamentary  action  dur¬ 
ing  that  half-century?  As  Mr.  Bagehot 
pointed  out.  Parliament  evolved  a 
Committee  called  the  Cabinet,  to  which 
was  entrusted  the  administration  of 
the  several  political  departments  and 
the  preparation  of  the  principal  new 
projects  of  law.  The  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
and  presumptively  of  the  nation,  was 
thus  secured,  but  the  service  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  went  much  beyond  this.  Within 
Its  Sessions  the  conduct  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  continuously  criti¬ 
cised,  and  the  House  of  Commons  Justi¬ 
fied  its  claim  to  be  the  Grand  Inquest 
of  the  nation  by  the  discussion  of  the 
grievances  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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The  majority  rulad  through  the  Minis¬ 
try.  Minorities  were  heard  with  grow¬ 
ing  success  through  the  representatives 
of  discontented  sections  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  progressive  change.  One  set 
of  men  pressed  for  economy  of  expen¬ 
diture,  and  materially  helped  to  secure 
it.  Another  set  exposed  the  wants  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  day-laborers, 
whether  in  the  field,  mine  or  factory, 
or  on  shipboard.  Another  set  directed 
attention  to  the  criminal  law  and  its 
punishments,  especially  that  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
last,  our  colonial  relations  necessarily 
came  under  review.  Irish  representa¬ 
tives  could  not  fail  to  press  upon  their 
fellow-members  the  grievances  only  too 
plentifully  supplied  through  the  bad 
laws  and  bad  administration  of  the 
sister  island.  Yet  another  illustration, 
which  the  reader  may  have  earlier  ex¬ 
pected,  is  found  In  the  battle  against 
the  evil  legislation  which  throttled  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,  and  imposed  un¬ 
just  taxes  on  the  food  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people.  Such  activities  were  the 
glory  of  Parliamentary  history,  and 
whilst  they  severally  ended  in  success, 
more  or  less  complete  when  the  major¬ 
ity  and  the  Ministers  representing  the 
majority  found  themselves  carrying 
through  the  measures  of  reform  so  long 
agitated,  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  it  was  through  minorities,  and  pri¬ 
vate  members  representing  minorities, 
that  the  work  of  conversion  was  begun 
and  conducted  up  to  the  last  stage  of 
victory.  There  was  work  outside  as 
well  as  within  Parliament.  The  plat¬ 
form  and  the  Press  aided  in  the  labor. 
But  the  highest  education  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  platform  and  instructed  the 
Press  was  achieved  in  Parliament, 
where  advocacy  and  criticism  met,  and 
the  Inertia  of  Conservative  opinion  was 
overcome  by  the  energy  of  reason. 

It  would  be  a  pitiful  contrast  to  go 
step  by  step  through  a  comparison  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  mid-nineteenth 


century  and  Parliament  as  it  appears 
at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  Ireland, 
and  as  long  as  money  is  voted  for  the 
service  of  Irish  departments  the  de¬ 
fects  of  Irish  government  will  continue 
to  be  brought  under  review.  But 
apart  from  this,  how  complete  is  the 
change!  The  old  combination  of  the 
energy  of  private  members  and  the 
activity  of  Ministers  has  disappeared. 
The  time  allotted  to  the  former  haa 
been  curtailed,  and  new  obstacles  have 
arisen  to  prevent  them  from  effective¬ 
ly  using  the  hours  still  left  at  their 
command.  Forms  of  procedure  have 
been  developed  or  abused,  so  as  to  take 
away  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
power  of  bringing  under  discussion 
subjects  which  most  urgently  require 
it.  The  transformation  is  admitted, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  Justified.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  work  of  Parliament  is 
to  pass  laws,  and  laws  can  be  passed 
only  when  Introduced  by  a  Government 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
Legislature.  Private  members  are  re¬ 
duced  to  impotence,  but  they  deserve 
no  better  fate.  They  accomplish  at 
best  an  idle  Intrusion  into  the  arena 
and  a  waste  of  time  that  could  be  use¬ 
fully  employed.  If  the  records  of  the 
last  century  are  appealed  to,  the  answer 
is  that  all  the  great  work  then  required 
to  be  done  has  been  done,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  now  to  parallel  the 
exigencies  of  the  past.  This  line  is 
taken  by  those  who  voice  the  majority 
which  desires  no  change.  I  have  no 
doubt  a  similar  opinion  was  cherished, 
if  not  expressed,  by  faithful  supporters 
of  Ministers  fifty  years  ago.  It  be¬ 
trays  a  singular  lack  of  imagination, 
not  to  say  a  dull  unintelligence,  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  future.  The 
politician  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who  thinks  that  our  land  laws  are 
beyond  the  discussion  of  change,  and 
that  no  Parliamentary  time  could  be 
well  spent  in  canvassing  proposals  for 
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their  improvement  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  which  in 
respect  of  household  tenure  and  benef¬ 
icent  municipal  activity  depends  so 
much  upon  these  laws?  Are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  and  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  completely  solved?  The 
question  of  colonial  relations  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  brought 
forward  at  the  fag-end  of  platform 
declamations  in  favor  of  Protection. 
In  our  better  times  the  statesman  In¬ 
terested  in  it  would  have  addressed  bis 
most  careful  argument  to  his  fellows 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wbo  again 
can  fail  to  see  bow  much  work  might 
be  done  through  Parliament  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  International  friendship 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments?  No 
failure  of  subjects  can  excuse  the  limi- 
tatiou  of  private  members’  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  can 
any  defence  of  it  be  found  in  the  plea 
that  newspapers  now  do  the  work 
which  was  done  by  such  men  as 
Hume,  Cobden.  Lord  Ashley,  Moles- 
worth  and  their  compeers.  Newspapers 
chronicle  and  pursue  the  work  of 
others.  The  editor  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  can  hardly  afford  to  look  beyond 
his  nose.  When  debates  originate  in 
Parliament,  newspapers  perforce  report 
them  and  offer  some  comment  upon 
them.  The  flip-flap  opinions  thus  ex¬ 
pressed,  backing  and  fllling  with  wind, 
may  not  be  of  much  value;  but  they 
draw  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  the 
real,  motive  power  lying  in  that  force 
to  which  they  simply  testify. 

The  energy  of  Parliament  has  de¬ 
clined,  Parliamratary  authority  de¬ 
clines  with  it,  and  the  nation  has  suf¬ 
fered  thereby.  There  is  no  want  of 
subjects  requiring  discussion,  and  no 
substitute  for  Parliamentary  discussion 
has  been  found.  There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  tfie  parlous  plea  that  the  men  of 
past  generations  are  wanting.  The 
eager  reforming  spirits  of  the  past  are 
not  in  the  House  of  ComuMns.  If  they 


were,  they  would  soon  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  make  the  necessary  chan¬ 
nels  for  their  activity.  Here,  I  think, 
we  touch  the  real  source  of  decay. 
And  yet  it  Is  dlflacult  to  believe  that 
nature  is  not  as  prollflc  to-day  as  yes¬ 
terday  in  men  ardently  eager  to  work 
for  the  public  good.  The  sources  of 
reforming  energy  have  not  dried  up. 
Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  public  life  limiting  or 
denying  the  facility  of  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  irawer 
that  once  found  its  way  there? 

The  change  in  our  electoral  machin¬ 
ery,  under  the  operation  of  which  mem¬ 
bers  are  returned  by  single-member 
constituencies,  has  quietly  effected  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
House  itself.  Local  influences  formerly 
produced  irregularly  enough  a  great 
variety  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  a  man  was  patron 
of  his  own  borough  or  lord  of  bis  own 
district  be  was  independent  enough, 
and  if  self-will  often  produced  nothing 
but  wilful  eccentricity  it  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  a  rough  invaluable  common- 
sense.  When  again  there  were  two 
members  to  be  returned  for  a  constit¬ 
uency,  it  was  common  and  almost 
necessary  to  run,  as  candidates,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  wings  of  a  party, 
thus  producing  id  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  different  grades  of  political  opin¬ 
ion.  And  again,  it  was  not  an  accident 
that,  with  the  redivision  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  sprang  into  existence  federal 
party  organizations,  highly  centralized, 
which  have  become  more  and  more 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
programmes,  the  introduction  of  can¬ 
didates,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  direct 
management  of  elections.  A  General 
Election  may  happen  so  hurriedly  as 
not  to  And  this  wldespreading  machin¬ 
ery  fully  prepared  for  its  work;  but 
there  is  generally  sufficient  forewarn¬ 
ing,  and  in  bye-elections  the  machinery 
is  constantly  exhibited  in  full  opera- 
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tiou.  The  resnlt  to  eeen  in  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  candidates  and  in 
the  growing  poverty  of  Parliamentary 
life.  Any  one  who  would  wish  to 
study  the  process  in  detail  may  be 
recommended  to  read  Ostrogorski’s 
book,  “Democracy  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Political  Parties,”  a  monument 
of  years  of  careful  and  acute  industry 
devoted  to  a  patient  study  of  political 
developments  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  elaboration  of  the  “ma¬ 
chine”  has  not  reached  the  degree  of 
perfection  among  ourselves  that  it  has 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  process  is 
of  the  same  character.  The  force  of 
indlvkloality  declines.  Large  views 
and  the  advocacy  of  great  ideas  are 
discredited.  The  men  who  are  in  re¬ 
quest  are  those  who  will  fall  into  their 
places  according  to  pattern,  and  there 
is  such  a  standardization  of  items  that 
no  difficulty  can  be  found  in  replacing 
any  link  that  accidentally  drops  out.  I 
repeat  that  this  is  not  realized  among 
ourselves  everywhere  and  at  once — 
“dark  horses”  will  creep  in  provided 
they  can  keep  their  qualities  in  ob¬ 
scurity  at  first,  which  is  a  bad  prepa¬ 
ration  for  subse<iuent  independence— 
but  it  is  sufficiently  realized  to  deaden 
enthusiasm  for  causes  among  the  elec¬ 
torate  and  to  produce  that  lack  of  ener- 
ergy  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  decay  of 
Parliamentary  life  and  of  Parliamen- 
rary  authority. 

Generations  do,  without  doubt,  differ 
from  one  another  in  vitality;  and  it 
may  be  that  we  are  passing  through 
a  somewhat  listless  period.  But  we 
may  as  well  make  as  good  use  os  we 
can  of  the  materials  we  have.  The  na¬ 
tion  is  still  rich  enough  in  public- 
spirited  thinkers  and  workers,  and 
Parliament  might  be  rich  too,  if  we 
cleared  away  the  obstructions  which 
make  narrow  and  difficult  the  ways 
into  it.  A  comparatively  simple 
•change  holds  the  promise  of  a  complete 


transformation.  If,  instead  of  single¬ 
member  constituencies,  we  bad  constit¬ 
uencies  of  half-a-dozen  members,  and 
provisions  enabling  different  groups  of 
electors  within  each  constituency  to  get 
a  representative  for  themselves  if  they 
were  of  adequate  size  to  Justify  the 
claim,  we  should  at  once  emancipate 
electors  and  candidates.  We  should 
give  the  first  the  strongest  of  motives 
for  securing  a  direct  representation 
of  themselves  in  the  Legislature,  and 
we  should  give  the  elected  a  secure 
standing-place  on  which  he  could  rely 
as  long  as  be  was  true  to  himself  and 
held  the  faith  which  animated  bis 
followers.  Under  such  a  scheme  each 
large  provincial  town  would  be  one 
constituency,  and  the  elements  of 
political  life  within  it  would  be  in  living 
connection  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Difficuities  such  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  claims  of  labor  to  rep¬ 
resentation  would  disappear,  and  the 
Conservative  member  would  not  be  in 
imminent  peril,  though  be  remained 
an  obstinate  Free-B'ooder.  Parliament 
would  have  all  the  variety  and  vigor 
of  life.  I  do  not  enter  into  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  of  election,  by 
which  this  real  representation  is  ef¬ 
fected.  It  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  to  be  very  easily  worked, 
and  the  experiment  could  be  tried  any 
winter  evening  by  any  set  of  men  or 
women  that  liked  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
If  we  cross  the  narrow  seas  to  Belgium 
we  should  find  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  working  there  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  who 
have  found  in  it  a  solution  of  difficul¬ 
ties  which  at  one  time  threatened  the 
nation  with  anarchical  convulsions. 

Why  do  we  not  adopt  some  similar 
method  here?  The  real  objection  is 
found  in  use  and  wont  and  the  aver¬ 
sion  of  those  who  are  “in”  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  suggestion  of  changes  in  the 
ways  which  they  have  found  sufficient 
for  themselves.  But  there  are  two 
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pleas  which  are  advanced  in  front  of, 
and  by  way  of  covering,  this  real  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  first  Is  that  members  so 
independently  elected  are  bound  to  be 
troublesome,  unmanageable  fellows. 
Experience  does  not  support  this  appre¬ 
hension.  In  our  best  days  the  strong¬ 
est  advocates  of  particular  ideas  were 
found  to  be  thoroughly  practical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
forces  of  self-adjustment  may  be 
trusted  to  maintain  a  well-developed 
organization  out  of  such  elements. 
Parliamentary  life  has  become  smooth¬ 
er  in  Belgium,  where  Liberals  and  So¬ 
cialists,  once  in  mortal  enmity,  are 
able  to  co-operate  together  In  common 
causes,  and  even  members  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Clerical  party  fine  off  in 
the  way  of  amity  towards  men  of  other 
parties.  The  second  plea  is  that  the 
two-party  system  would  be  destroyed. 
The  necessity  of  the  two-party  system 
is  a  postulate  politicians  are  fond  of 
assuming.  I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  often  refers  to  it— not,  indeed,  as  a 
thing  proved,  but  as  something  which 
it  is  convenient  to  take  for  granted. 
He  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  be  has  no  settled  conviction  on 
the  subject.  If  questioned  be  would 
give  it  the  go-by,  and  be  would  prob¬ 
ably  evade  discussion  because  in  bis 
moments  of  speculation  be  has  seen 
bow  short  of  proof  is  the  case  for  its 
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necessity.  The  Tadpoles  and  Tapers 
who  have  not  probed  things  to  the 
same  depth  doubtless  feel  a  genuine 
apprehension  of  any  danger  that  can 
touch  the  two-party  system.  They  may 
be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
it  is  not  easily  destructible.  It  has 
Its  roots  In  human  nature,  and  the  real 
question  of  public  policy  is  whether 
it  might  not  be  to  our  advantage  that 
the  strictness  of  its  discipline  should  be 
abated.  Who  can  pretend  that  the 
process  of  dividing  politicians  into  two 
camps  and  of  drilling  the  men  In  each 
to  think  alike  and  speak  alike  over 
against  the  men  of  the  other  tends  to 
the  development  of  sincerity  or  assists 
in  the  apprehension  of  truth?  The  late 
Lord  Carnarvon  confessed  one  day 
that  he  had  discovered  with  pain  that 
the  Conservative  party  was  an  organ¬ 
ized  hypocrisy.  A  cynic  would  remark 
that  the  discovery  erred  only  In  its 
limitation;  and  there  is  truth  enough 
in  the  sneer  to  justify  us  in  bidding  the 
timid  to  be  of  good  heart,  even  though 
the  two-party  system  be  broken  down 
at  its  edges.  After  all,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  large  generalization  that 
the  way  of  freedom  Is  the  way  of  safe¬ 
ty  and  not  of  peril.  A  reform  which 
liberates  the  development  of  thought 
and  of  counsel  among  the  citizens  of  a 
nation  carries  a  recommendation  in: 
advance  of  itself. 

Leonard  Oourtney. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  DEATH. 

Groundless  gulf  of  aether  deep. 

Space  not  even  light  can  span 
Nor  the  fioating  stars  that  sweep 
Onward  since  their  orbs  began 
Sailing  by  some  secret  plan. 

Not  the  gold-paved  path  of  day. 

Not  the  bright-stained  storm-bom  bow. 
Not  the  moon-track’s  silver  way, 
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Can  sustain  the  souls  that  go 
To  that  land  which  none  may  know. 


But  the  spirits  of  our  dead 
Will  await  to  lead  us  on; 

They  can  fly  where  none  could  tread, 
Their  wings  we  may  rest  upon 
Meeting  dear  ones  long  since  gone. 

Once  that  far-off  phantom  shore 
Seemed  a  lonely  fearful  place, 

Now  our  dead  are  gone  before 
It  will  be  no  stranger  face 
Our  reopened  eyes  shall  trace. 


Tbe  Saturday  ReTtew. 


George  Ives. 
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The  world  of  waters  has  ever  been 
the  scene  of  a  strife  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  The  lives  of  Ashes 
are  a  game  of  all  against  all,  the  weak¬ 
er  terrorized  by  the  stronger  and  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  all  manner  of  tricks 
to  escape  destruction.  Sometimes  they 
stay  out  of  reach,  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible.  Alice’s  lobster  talked 
In  contemptuous  tones  of  the  shark 
when  the  sands  were  dry: 

But  when  the  tide  rises  and  sharks  are 
around 

His  voice  has  a  timid  and  tremulous 
sound. 

With  tbe  methods  of  self-defence 
adopted  by  flehes  straggling  on  the 
hook  or  in  the  net  anglers  and  flsher- 
men  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
Australian  leatherjacket  will  swim  up 
with  the  book  In  its  lip  and  with  its 
sharp  teeth  sever  the  slack  line  above. 
The  pollack  will  plunge  headlong  to  tbe 
rocks  and  fray  the  cast  against  some 
handy  shell  of  mussel  or  oyster.  The 
blue  shark  twists  in  the  water  with 
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such  rapidity  as  to  test  the  bravest 
gear.  The  gray  mullet,  enclosed  in  the’ 
toils  of  the  seine,  will  follow  an  enter-' 
prising  leader  over  the  edge  of  the  net 
as  sheep  follow  a  leader  through  a- 
hedge.  Yet  It  is  but  yesterday,  so  to' 
speak,  that  man  invented  his  piscatua^ 
hamatilis  et  aaxatilia.  and  thus  added 
himself  to  the  already  long  list  of  the 
enemies  of  Ashes.  More  Interesting, 
therefore,  to  the  student  of  that  class 
is  the  consideration  of  some  modes  of 
defence  against  natural  enemies,  such 
as  have  served  Ashes  since  the  days 
when  the  weaker  of  them  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  repose  on  the  coprolitic 
deposits  of  tbe  Rbeetic  beds. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Ash  are 
so  many  and  so  varied  that,  like 
Ishmael,  it  knows  well  how  to  take 
care  of  itself  when  danger  threatens. 
In  its  own  class,  often  enough,  indeed, 
in  its  own  species,  in  a  number  of 
aquatic  mammals  and  waterfowl,  in 
snakes  and  amphibians,  in  insects  and 
crustaceans,  indeed  in  almost  tbe  low¬ 
est  realms  of  life,  tbe  Ashes  have  so 
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many  foes  that  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  able  to  survive  as  a  class. 
Indeed,  great  fecundity  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Nature’s  provision  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  species,  though  it  is  with 
the  defence  of  the  individual  that  these 
notes  concern  themselves. 

Anyone  who  would  compare  the  de¬ 
fensive  methods  of  fishes  with  those 
of  terrestrial  animals  should  first  form 
some  idea  of  the  different  physical 
conditions  and  the  peculiar  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  pass  their  lives. 
These  include  the  dim  light,  diffused 
only  from  above,  the  aids  to  ambush 
in  the  shape  of  gloomy  rock-pools, 
parti-colored  ground,  clouds  of  sand 
and  curtains  of  seaweed,  and  the 
operation  of  tides,  currents,  and,  in 
shallow  water,  sudden  squalls,  helpful 
or  hindering  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  Then,  as  regards  the  fishes 
themselves,  there  are  the  gregarious 
and  tlie  solitary,  the  stationary  and  the 
migratory,  those  which  burrow  in  the 
sand  and  those  which  bide  among  the 
rocks.  Not  one  of  these  conditions, 
physical  or  biological,  but  has  its  direct 
infiueuce  on  the  animal’s  choice  of  de¬ 
fensive  weapons  when  bard  pressed. 

Exposed  as  the  class  is,  speaking 
generally,  to  the  attacks  of  many  and 
varied  enemies,  not  all  fishes  have  the 
same  risks  to  run  in  life.  The  sharks 
Aud  rays  have  obviously  less  to  fear 
tlian  the  herring  and  the  mackerel. 
The  fishes  which  live  on  the  bottom 
<»n  clearly  disregard  the  attacks  of 
:such  marauding  fowl  as  the  gull  and 
igannet,  while  even  the  cormorant  and 
tdlver  do  not  as  a  rule  seek  their  prey 
far  beneath  the  surface  water.  The 
typical  ground-dwellers  of  our  seas, 
moreover,  the  fiatfish,  are  so  formed 
that,  save  when  extremely  small,  they 
•would  >ln  all  probability  choke  any 
fowl  so  ill-advised  as  to  try  to  swallow 
them  whole.  Yet  these  sand-dwelling 
flatfish  have  enemies  of  their  own 
•which  .the  surface-dwellers  can  afford 


to  overlook,  and  these  are  the  rays, 
which  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows 
with  their  pointed  snouts  and  snap 
them  up  in  their  sharp  teeth  before 
they  have  time  to  alight  again.  The 
only  chance  of  safety  for  a  plaice  or 
dab  thus  dislodged  would  be  to  swim 
above  its  enemy  until  the  latter  tired 
of  the  chase,  much  as  an  educated  old 
rook  will  sometimes  avoid  a  falcon  by 
soaring  higher  and  higher  above  it  in 
the  blue  sky,  the  hawk  being  unable 
to  strike  its  enemy  except  from  above. 

The  simplest  equipment  for  defence 
that  we  know  exists  in  some  form  of 
protective  armor.  Both  in  stern  war¬ 
fare  and  at  play  man  baa  adopted  such 
aids  to  safety,  and  the  helmet  of  the 
fencer,  the  pad  and  glove  of  the  crick¬ 
eter,  or  the  more  complete  investment 
of  the  American  footballer,  are  but  the 
modern  travesty  of  the  old  armor  worn 
by  knights  on  the  field  or  in  the  tour¬ 
ney.  Among  fishes  such  armor  is  not 
common.  In  the  mammals  we  find 
familiar  examples  in  the  spines  of  the 
hedgehog,  in  the  quills  of  the  porcu¬ 
pine,  in  the  bucklers  of  the  armadillo, 
or  in  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros.  The 
feathers  of  birds  and  the  scales  of  some 
reptiles  may  also  be  regarded  as  armor. 
The  scales  of  fishes,  however,  are  in 
many  cases  too  soft  to  afford  much 
.protection  against  the  teeth  of  a  de¬ 
termined  foe,  and  we  must,  as  regards 
living  fishes,  confine  our  admission  of 
efficient  armor  to  the  sturgeons  and 
some  of  the  rays  and  sharks.  The 
extinct  buckler-heads,  which  were  bet¬ 
ter  armored  than  any  recent  forms, 
are  considered  to  have  been  of  low  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it  is  strange  that  so 
well-protected  a  group  should  com¬ 
paratively  early  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  In  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  true, 
any  equipment  of  spinous  fins  may  be 
regarded  as  armor,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
in  the  bass  and  perch  and  spur-dog,  as 
well  as  the  sharp  spines  on  the  gill- 
covers  of  the  weever  and  plaice  and 
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■dab,  must  andoubtedly  eerve  to  fend 
■off  attacks  from  above  and  on  the 
flanks.  Still,  the  possession  of  such 
isolated  points  of  defence  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  rather  to  the  handling  of  a 
sword  or  spear  than  to  the  wearing  of 
armor  such  as,  for  instance,  we  find 
I)erfected  in  the  Crustacea.  The  cuirass 
of  the  lobster,  the  corselet  of  the 
prawn,  the  hauberk  of  the  crab,  all  af¬ 
ford  protection  against  the  many  teeth 
that  appreciate  the  good  things  within. 
Nor  would  such  “shellfish”  easily  die 
from  any  natural  cause  other  than  old 
age,  were  it  not  that  Nature  has  im¬ 
posed  on  them  the  necessity  of  periodi¬ 
cally  changing  their  suit  of  armor.  It 
is  while  growing  the  new  that  they  are 
in  their  time  of  greatest  danger. 

These  spines  on  fishes  may  be  merely 
defensive,  or  they  may  be  capable  of 
active  employment  in  indicting  serious 
wounds.  The  combination  occurs  in 
our  weevers,  which  have  a  protruding 
black  dorsal  fin,  doubtless  of  terrify¬ 
ing  aspect  as  its  owner  lies  motionless 
In  the  sand,  and  equally  sharp  spines 
behind  the  gill-covers,  the  latter  fur¬ 
nished  with  grooved  channels,  along 
which  Is  apparently  conveyed  a  venom¬ 
ous  secretion.  The  mechanism  of  the 
weaver’s  spines  has  been  erroneously 
likened  to  that  of  the  adder’s  fang,  but 
the  poison  bag  and  duct  are  wanting 
in  the  fish,  nor,  indeed,  is  its  volition 
in  the  act  of  wounding  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily  established  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  said  to  throw  itself  sideways  and 
backwards,  even  when  out  of  water, 
with  such  accuracy  as  instantly  to  stab 
the  incautious  finger  that  touches  it. 

I  do  not  cite  against  this  the  fact  that 
of  the  many  scores  of  living  weevers 
that  I  have  tested  in  this  way  with 
my  boot  not  one  displayed  any  such 
accuracy  of  marksmanship.  Yet  sure¬ 
ly,  if  such  a  power  is  vouchsafed.  It  is 
for  use  in  the  water  only  under  natural 
conditions.  No  one  is  going  to  make 
me  believe  either  that  Nature  original¬ 


ly  designed  the  weever  to  aim  its  stab 
out  of  water,  or  that  inherited  expe¬ 
rience  of  handling  by  man  has  been 
sufficiently  cumulative  for  the  fish  to 
acquire  any  such  instinct  in  self-de¬ 
fence.  The  actual  venom-sac,  like  that 
of  snakes,  though  absent  in  the  weever, 
occurs  in  a  deadly  little  fish  found  in 
Sydney  Harbor,  and  there  known  as 
the  “fortescue.”  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  either  the  fortescue  or  weever 
as  having  many  natural  enemies,  but  the 
latter,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  resem¬ 
bles  the  dragonet  and  bullhead,  both 
of  them  favorite  articles  of  food  with 
some  larger  fishee,  to  benefit  considera¬ 
bly  by  its  defensive  weapons. 

After  all,  however,  the  simplest  form 
of  self-defence  is  retreat  Protective 
armor  is  very  well  as  far  as  It  goes. 
Bluff,  as  the  Americans  call  the  art  of 
imposing  on  the  enemy’s  credulity,  is 
at  times  even  better.  But  best  of  all 
for  the  weaker— and  defence,  after  all, 
belongs  to  the  weaker— is  a  Judicious 
and  timely  retreat— the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter: 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away 

Lives  to  fight  another  day; 

but  he  who  runs  away  first,  without 
stopping  to  strike  a  blow,  has  a  still 
better  chance  for  the  future.  Such  is 
the  method  adopted  with  some  success 
by  the  launce  and  sand-eel,  the  rabbits 
of  the  sea,  which  burrow  in  the  sand 
with  great  expedition  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  Even  when  the  fisherman 
is  hungry  for  the  best  bait  that  swims, 
it  takes  a  strong  fork  and  a  quick 
hand  to  dislodge  these  little  cave- 
dwellers  from  their  lair.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  larger  fishes  which 
prey  on  the  sand-eels  when  they  catch 
them  would  be  able  to  dig  fast  enough, 
the  rays  alone,  which  hunt,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  larger  fish,  having  shovel¬ 
shaped  snoots  sufficiently  pointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  fiatfish  also  find 
safety  in  the  sand,  though  they  rarely 
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sabmerge  their  head,  tmstiag  to  their  being  seen  at  all,  or,  if  seen,  to  fright- 
protective  coloring,  about  which  some-  enlng  their  enemies  by  a  simulation  of 
thing  has  yet  to  be  said,  to  dupe  their  a  strength  that  is  not  theirs.  These 
watchful  enemies.  different  manoeuvres  involve  two  sepa- 

There  is  the  flight  that  seeks  safety  rate  lines  of  action.  The  flrst  is  depend- 
in  distance  from  the  pursuer,  and  there  ent  on  the  aid  of  protective  coloring, 
is  the  instinct  that  prompts  the  small  In  the  aquariums  of  Plymouth, 
boy,  when  threatened  by  a  bully,  to  Brighton,  and  Naples  I  have  seen  tur- 
run  for  protection  to  a  bigger  fellow,  bot  lying  on  sand,  shingle,  or  concrete. 
This  habit,  which  I  do  not  remember  and  in  each  case  the  fish  harmonized 
to  have  noticed  in  either  birds  or  so  well  with  its  background  that  but 
reptiles,  is  seen  in  the  pilot-fish,  which  for  the  movement  of  its  respiration  the 
cowers  beside  the  shark,  and  in  the  human  eye  could  not,  I  think,  have 
little  Fierasfer,  which  swims  secure  distinguished  it  in  a  dozen  feet  of 
under  the  protecting  bell  of  a  medusa,  water. 

not  by  any  means  as  a  noxious  para-  To  take  full  advantage  of  protective 
site,  but  rather  as  a  grateful  messmate,  coloring  an  animal  must  remain  per- 
feeding  on  the  small  organisms  sus-  fectly  motionless.  Whether  any  ani- 
pended  in  the  water.  The  mere  out-  mal,  other  than  man,  and  particularly 
distancing  of  a  pursuer  is  constantly  n  fish,  can  hold  its  breath  in  moments 
enacted  in  the  world  of  waters  under  of  great  danger,  or  whether,  being  able, 
our  eye,  and  I  have  watched  hundreds  it  ever  occurs  to  it  to  do  so,  I  do  not 
of  sand-eels  escape  In  this  way  from  know;  but  certainly  the  breathing  of 
the  Jaws  of  hake  and  bass.  As  seen,  these  turbot  alone  betrayed  them  to 
at  any  rate,  in  the  aquarium,  the  the  eye. 

larger  fishes  do  not  seem  to  persist  In  What  measure  of  voluntary  adapta- 
pursuit.  Their  plan  is  rather  a  sud-  tlon  to  the  different  backgrounds  afore- 
den  dash,  and  if  that  is  fruitless  they  mentioned  there  may  have  been  in 
await  another  chance  without  going  in  these  turbot  could  not  be  easily  deter- 
pursuit  mined,  but  I  have  certainly  seen  young 

Throwing  dust  in  the  enemy’s  eyes,  examples’  of  these  species,  taken  by  the 
as  practised  by  the  retreating  cuttlefish  Ikte  Matthias  Dunn  in  a  hand-net  in 
with  its  cloud  of  “Ink,”  which  must  the  clear  water  off  Pentewan,  change 
in  the  still  water  have  the  same  effect  within  half  an  hour  from  their  original 
as  a  sudden  fog  in  the  London  streets,  whiteness  to  the.  blackness  of  the  iron 
has  no  parallel  among  fishes,  though  bucket  to  which  they  were  presently 
some  of  the  flatfish  feebly  Imitate  the  transferred.  Seahorses,  too,  particu- 
ruse  by  flinging  up  a  little  sand,  under  larly  some  of  the  Australian  species, 
cover  of  which  they  manage  to  alight  adapt  their  appearance  wonderfully  to 
once  more  out  of  sight.  A  similar  plan  the  outline  of  the  weed-fronds  amid 
is  also  adopted  by  shrimps,  which  I  which  they  hide.  Some  of  the  skates 
have  noticed  behave  in  this  manner  and  rays  show  similar  protective  color- 
when  dislodged,  resembling  in  their  lug  to  that  of  the  flatfish  when  lying 
action  grasshoppers  suddenly  disturbed  on  the  bottom  of  their  aquarium  tanks, 
on  a  dusty  road.  and  them,  too,  the  movement  of  the 

Where  It  is  a  question  of  retreat  and  breathing-spiracles  alone  betrays, 
pursuit,  the  battle  is  to  the  swift.  The  flat  shape  of  the  turbot  and  sole 
Some  fishes,  however,  are  not  built  for  aids  them  In  escaping  notice  when  ly- 
fligbt,  and  such  as  these  must  remain  ing  on  the  sand,  and  It  is  said  that  the 
where  they  are,  and  trust  either  to  not  distribution  of  the  color,  on  the  upper 
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surface  only,  still  further  contributes 
to  this  appearance  of  flatness. 

The  hiding  of  the  dory,  which  Is  a 
vertical-swimming  flsh,  depends  on  an¬ 
other  optical  illusion^  So  thin  Is  the 
dory  from  side  to  side,  so  close  do  the 
fins  lie  to  its  sides,  that,  viewed  end  on, 
the  flsh  vanishes  to  a  thin  line.  I  have 
repeatedly  watched  dory  creep  right  on 
unsuspecting  sand-eels  beneath  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Pier  in  this  fashion,  and  there 
oan  be  little  doubt  that  the  biding 
which  serves  to  ambuscade  a  weaker 
but  swifter  victim  will  also  on  occasion 
serve  to  escape  from  a  stronger  enemy. 
Color  protection  is  also  observed  in  the 
cod,  conger,  and  some  other  of  our 
sea-flsb  which  are  captured  on  either 
rocky  or  sandy  ground,  those  examples 
caught  on  the  rocks  being  conspicuous¬ 
ly  darker  than  those  whose  abode  is 
on  the  sand.  The  conger  are,  in  fact, 
distinguished  by  the  fishermen  as 
“black”  and  “white”  conger.  Those 
who  have  bathed  in  Australian  bays 
will  recall  a  similar  and  very  necessary 
distinction  between  “black”  and 
“white”  water,  the  latter  being  that 
with  a  background  of  sand  which  be¬ 
trays  the  presence  of  dreaded  sharks. 
Even  the  blue-and-silver  herring 
blends  so  wonderfully  with  the  rufiied 
surface-water  that  on  a  breezy,  sunny 
day  the  individual  fish  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  only  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Some  among  our  fishes,  however,  are 
too  conspicuous  to  bide  with  any  hope 
of  success.  The  screens  of  weed  and 
walls  of  rock  do  not  offer  those  aids 
to  concealment  which  man  finds  in  bis 
artificially  constructed  dwellings,  and 
hiding  in  the  sea  is  a  very  different 
art  from  biding  in  cities.  Two  con¬ 
ditions  prejudice  the  success  of  bid¬ 
ing  in  such  conditions:  size  and  con¬ 
spicuous  shape  or  coloring,  the  last 
only,  perhaps.  In  the  shallow  water, 
where  the  light  penetrates  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Perhaps  the  largest  and  ugliest 


stand  the  best  chance  in  such  a  com¬ 
petition.  The  sharks  and  rays  are  less 
preyed  upon  than  preying,  so  that  their 
mighty  size  and  exceeding  ugliness  are 
not,  perhaps,  of  much  service  to  them¬ 
selves,  rather  helping  their  victims  to 
see  them  in  time  and  effect  an  escape. 
As  regards  other  groups,  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  beauty  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  fish  critics,  but  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  assumed  that,  even  to  the  eye 
of  a  fish  epicure,  there  can  be  nothing 
very  appetizing  in  the  appearance  of 
such  eerie  creatures  as  the  anglerfish, 
chimeera,  lumpsucker,  scabbard-fish, 
wolf-fish,  red  bandfisb,  or  sunfisb,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  uglier  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  submarine  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  darkness  of  night  is,  of  course, 
in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  some  sort 
of  protection  for  the  feeble,  but  In  both 
situations  night-hawks  are  apt  to  profit 
by  an  illusion  of  security  and  to  fall 
upon  their  victims  under  cover  of  a 
gloom  that  betrayed  where  it  should 
have  shielded.  Conger,  bake  and  other 
marauders  are  also  on  the  prowl  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  hours,  and  against  such 
of  these  as  bunt  by  scent— and  my  own 
opinion  is  that  fishes  are  wonderfully 
adaptive  In  this,  being  guided  by  eye 
or  nose  as  circumstances  dictate— the 
smaller  kinds  have  a  poor  chance. 
There  is  another  feeding-time,  however, 
which  is  in  many  ways  safer  for  the 
weak,  and  that  is  on  the  falling  tide. 
Those  who  angle  in  tidal  waters  know 
well  that  it  is  on  the  flood  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  get  their  best 
fish,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  smaller 
Individuals,  the  pout  and  pollack  and 
whiting,  often  bite  best  on  the  ebb. 
Thus  they  take  their  turn  when  their 
elders  are  resting,  with  the  advantage 
over  night-feeding  that  they  can  see 
their  enemy  before  be  is  upon  them. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  fishes 
defend  themselves  by  almost  every 
method  known  to  beasts  and  birds. 
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with  that  form  of  defence  which  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  blow  for  blow,  other¬ 
wise  fighting  it  out  until  the  stronger 
wins,  I  have  not  concerned  myself, 
though  we  constantly  come  upon  evi¬ 
dences  of  severe  battle,  and  Orientals 
even  amuse  themselves  with  the  fights 
of  captive  fishes  kept,  like  gamecocks, 
for  the  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  trick  of 
self-defence,  familiar  to  naturalists  in 
higher  animal  groups,  though  always 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  animal 
psychologists,  and  that  is  the  ruse  of 
feigning  death,  and  thus  deceiving  the 
stronger  enemy  into  leaving  the  field 
clear.  Even  brute  beasts,  unless  they 
be  carrion-eating  hyaenas,  do  not  as  a 
role  molest  a  dead  body.  This  manner 
of  deception  has  been  called  “foxing,” 
yet  some  of  those  who  know  the  fox 
best  declare  that  it  never  practices  such 
methods.  The  animal  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  “foxes,”  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  Independent  observers, 
is  the  opossum  of  America.  With  the 
exact  mental  operation  which  Induces 
this  behavior  I  am  not  here  concerned. 
Some  regard  it  as  a  mere  cataleptic  col¬ 
lapse  under  strong  fear,  while  others 
accept  it  as  a  genuine  deception.  With 
some  reservations,  I  must  rank  myself 
with  the  latter;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
particularly  interesting  to  me  to  have 
found,  as  I  think,  a  genuine  instance 
of  “foxing”  in  a  fish.  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  only  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  as  evidence,  but,  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  such  in¬ 
stance  previously  recorded,  it  may  be 

The  OornhUl  Masulne. 


Of  interest.  When  fishing  for  bass  ia- 
estuaries  we  use  living  sand-eels,  and. 
these  are  kept  in  a  fioatlng  wooden  box 
tethered  to  the  boat  and  hauled  from 
the  water  whenever  a  fresh  bait  is  re¬ 
quired.  On  three  consecutive  occasions 
one  morning  last  summer  the  bait, 
which  I  picked  from  the  rest,  lay  ap¬ 
parently  lifeless,  its  gill-covers  hardly 
moving  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and, 
as  a  half -dead  bait  is  useless  for  the 
work,  I  pitched  the  moribund  sand-eel 
overboard.  The  first  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  water  than  it  darted  off 
as  in  perfect  health.  The  second  be¬ 
haved  likewise.  This  roused  my  sus¬ 
picions,  and  I  purposely  sacrified  the 
third.  If  the  bait  had  not  been  getting 
scarce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  if  my  an¬ 
gling  zeal  had  not  for  the  moment 
dominated  my  devotion  to  scientific 
knowledge,  I  should  have  tried  the  fish 
until  all  were  overboard.  Even  those 
three  cases,  however,  are  not,  I  think, 
quite  without  interest,  and  it  would 
be  useful  to  learn  whether  similar  cases 
have  come  under  the  observation  of 
any  who  are  in  the  habit  of  live-baiting 
for  pike  with  dace  or  gudgeon.  The 
lowest  expression  of  “foxing”  is  when 
one  village  lad  lies  in  the  road  with  his 
arm  shielding  hie  bead,  and  another 
stands  over  him  and  at  intervals  ad¬ 
ministers  a  stimulating  kick.  Such 
cowardice  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in 
fishes,  but  a  fragile  sand-eel  is  surely 
excused  if  it  declines  combat  with  an 
ogre  in  whose  palm  half  a  dozen  of  its 
kind  could  lie  at  full  length. 

F.  O.  Aflalo. 
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The  Honorable  John  Oswald  had 
quite  enough  money  of  his  own  with¬ 
out  there  being  any  need  for  him  to 
spend  his  time  driving  cranky  marine 


engines  for  such  wages  as  accrue  from 
that  somewhat  precarious  pursuit.  His 
many  friends  did  not  understand  it; 
neither  did  they  approve.  For  months 
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be  would  live  decorously  at  bis  rooms  —requested  a  second  from  his  host, 
in  Piccadilly,  and  behave  as  an  or-  Soon  other  visitors  learnt  tacitly  to 
dinary  mortal  of  his  class.  Then  he  drop  away  and  leave  the  two  alone, 
would  disappear.  Later  some  acquaint-  He  rode  with  her;  they  shared  the 
ance  would  remark  that  he  bad  met  same  punt;  she  sang;  to  him  after  din- 
Oswald  masquerading  as  engineer  on  ner.  He  was  a  slight  fair  man  with 
a  Norwegian  tripper,  or  patching  a  hair  just  tinging  gray  around  the  tem- 

*  donkey  boiler  on  a  Highland  coasting  pies,  quiet,  active,  and  determined, 

steamer.  This  was  unnecessary  and  She  was  a  tall,  dark,  graceful  girl 
erratic.  Therefore,  it  was  also  foolish-  whose  appearance  attracted  attention 

•  ness.  everywhere.  Directly  he  realized  that 

He  had  served  hte  time  with  a  Clyde  be  loved  her,  be  asked  her  gravely  to 
firm,  and  had  extracted  various  special  marry  him,  and— she  refused, 

steam  certificates  out  of  the  examiuers  The  Hon.  Jack  Oswald  forthwith, 

of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  never  made  a  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea  as- 
boasted,  but  his  knowledge  of  marine  chief  on  a  grain  boat,  whose  owner 
engineering  extended  from  the  oscillat-  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  bad  no  objec- 
ing  type  of  a  penny  steamboat  to  the  tion  to  the  services  of  a  highly  corn- 
latest  form  of  turbine.  He  was  re-  petent  engineer  at  lowest  scale  wages, 
ported  to  have  assisted  at  the  tinkering  Then  he  quietly  returned  to  his  suit  as 
up  of  the  flaw-shattered  tail  shaft  of  if  he  had  never  been  rejected,  and 
the  liner  Ocean  Queen  with  a  thousand  found  that  Miss  Nora  had  meantime 
souls  on  board  in  mid-Atlantic  in  an  discovered  that  she  liked  him  very 
equinoctial  gale;  and  he  was  said  to  much  indeed.  But  this  was  where  the 
have  nearly  lost  his  life  when  the  tubes  parents  unexpectedly  intervened.  There 
of  a  patent  water-tube  boiler  blew  out  was  the  stormiest  of  scenes  with  old 
on  Lord  Lysington’s  craft— half  yacht  Colonel  Graham,  and  there  was  a  long 
and  half  gunboat— in  the  Caribbean  lovers’  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Sea.  Then  he  would  come  home,  and  This  I  know,  because  both  of  them  told 

duly  attend  at  Ascot  and  at  Henley  me  about  It  afterwards  on  two  con- 

like  a  rational  person.  He  could  dis-  secutive  days.  Then  the  business 
cuss  with  equal  acumen  the  skirt  seemed  to  drop.  Jack  said  she  was  far 
dancing  of  the  latest  lady  professional,  too  precious  to  be  worried  more  than 
or  the  recent  eccentricities  of  a  bilge  possible,  and  he  most  wait  till  some- 

pump.  He  had  patented  a  new  Injec-  thing  should  turn  op  to  help  them, 

tlon  valve;  be  was  an  authority  on  Such  waiting,  however,  is  wearisome, 
the  differing  qualities  of  steam  coals.  In  June  the  Grahams  departed  to  the 
He  could  tell  you.  If  he  liked,  of  a  side  Mediterranean  for  a  two  months’  holi- 
of  sea  life  known  solely  to  firemen  and  day  on  the  Queen  of  England — one  of 
greasers.  Wherefore,  it  was  not  to  be  those  pleasure  steamers  with  a  mixed 
wondered  at  if  be  came  to  be  regarded  company  of  tourists,  a  brass  band,  and 
askance  by  the  cautious  old-fashioned  an  itinerary  which  enticed  the  unwary 
parents  of  a  certain  most  charming  by  the  allurements  of  Carthage, 
maiden.  Athens,  and  Constantinople.  I  went 

When  Jack  Oswald  first  met  Nora  in  her  too,  and  I  thought  Miss  Nora 
Graham  at  a  country  house  in  Berk-  looked  a  little  tired  with  life  when  I 
shire,  be  decided  Indifferently  that  be  met  her  on  the  tender  at  Tilbury.  She 
didn’t  like  her.  Nevertheless  be  out-  seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  me,  and 
stayed  his  first  invitation  at  the  house,  asked  rather  shyly  if  I  knew  where 
and  then  coolly— as  be  did  most  things  Jack  was.  I  didn’t;  all  trace  of  him 
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bad  been  lost  for  six  weeks,  until  a 
bearded,  grimy  individual  emerged 
from  the  engine-room  hatchway  one 
evening  after  dinner  off  Cadiz,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  give  him  a  pipeful  of 
Bnglisb  tobacco. 

I  handed  over  a  spare  tin  of  my  best. 
That  second  engineer  was  Oswald.  He 
warned  me  against  the  spreading  of 
scandal,  and  I  undertook  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  message  for  him  to 
the  saloon.  He  knew  I  should  bold  my 
tongue,  and  be  was  really  in  love,  and 
suffering  seriously. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  my  aunt;  I  don’t 
think  I  have  mentioned  that  before. 
A  week  later  she  confided  to  me  that 
Nora  was  a  good  girl,  and  seemed 
really  getting  over  that  unfortunate 
attachment  to  the  Oswald  man  very 
well  indeed.  In  fact,  she  would  have 
been  certain  it  was  all  forgotten  bad 
not  her  daughter  betrayed  rather  more 
interest  in  the  ship’s  engines  than  was 
quite  seemly  in  a  lady  passenger. 
However,  these  engineers,  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Graham  could  see,  were  a  harm¬ 
less  hairy  lot  (I  afterwards  beard 
that  Nora  bad  spoken  in  the  strongest 
disparagement  of  Jack’s  pseudo-beard 
so  that  be  bad  nearly  cast  it  from  him 
fumacewards.)  Coionel  Graham  lived 
in  the  smoking-room,  where  be  told 
the  same  stories  with  regularity,  and 
Mrs.  Graham  slumbered  for  an  undue 
portion  of  each  day.  Consequently, 
when  I  found  that  Miss  Nora  bad  suffi¬ 
ciently  overcome  that  feminine  fastid¬ 
iousness  on  the  subject  of  oil  to  pay 
surreptitious  visits  to  the  regions  of 
crank  and  cylinder,  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised.  Though  it  was  all  undoubtedly 
very  wrong  and  deceitful. 

Oswald  always  avowed  that  the 
weeks  of  that  cruise  were  the  hardest 
in  his  life.  When  he  was  off  duty  he 
would  see  Miss  Graham  playing  deck 
games  with  fascinating  men  who  were 
only  too  anxious  to  fiirt  with  her.  When 
he  was  on  duty  it  was  worse,  because 


imagination  pictured  her  encouraging 
them  artlessly.  There  were  the  usual 
concerts  and  a  dance,  when  he  was 
even  driven  to  stuff  up  his  ears  with 
cotton  waste,  which  no  engineer,  who 
feels  the  pulse  of  bis  engines  by  sound 
as  much  as  by  any  other  sense,  should 
do.  He  says  no  one  can  appreciate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  passenger  vessei  prop¬ 
erly  till  he  has  experienced  them  trom 
the  point  of  view  of  a  second  engineer. 
The  moments  of  compensation  when  be 
was  actually  able  to  speak  to  bis 
adored  one  were  few  and  far  between. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  crisis  came;  sometimes  it 
does.  The  weather  was  fearfully  hot, 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  lay  abeam 
mistily.  When  you  moved  on  the  deck 
you  panted  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
effort,  and  down  in  the  engine-room 
the  beat  must  have  been  terrific.  I 
felt  that  something  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  because  everybody  lay  about  on 
chairs  so  complainingly,  and  gasped. 
Thunder  clouds  rolled  up  from  the 
southward,  and  fierce  lightning  streaks 
glinted  through  the  distant  blackness. 
We  were  steaming  sluggishly  into  a 
storm. 

The  clack-clacking  of  the  engines 
worried  me  unreasonably,  and  I  knew 
that  Oswald  was  down  below  on  watch, 
sitting  and  talking  to  that  machinery 
in  lonely  solitude.  Sudden  from  the 
depths  came  a  muffied  crash,  followed 
by  the  hiss  of  escaping  steam  which 
surged  through  the  engine-room  sky¬ 
light  in  a  manner  no  steam  should  do. 
A  hoarse  shout  rang  startled  through 
the  smother.  Then  the  heavy  vibration 
of  the  whirring  propeller  ceased  abrupt¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  nerve- 
trying  silence. 

An  engineer  raced  along  the  deck  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  with  visible  perturba¬ 
tion.  This  in  itself  was  unusual.  The 
skipper  betook  himself  to  the  bridge 
with  speed,  and  without  apology  for  bis 
abrupt  departure  from  a  circle  of  ad- 
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mirlDg  ladles  -whom  he  was  entertain¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  Next  the  electric  light 
went  out,  and  amid  the  confusion  and 
the  darkness  Nora  Graham  was  clutch¬ 
ing  my  arm,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
saying  to  me  quite  quietly: 

“Take  me  to  him,  please,  at  once!” 

Never  was  an  occasion  when  a  girl 
had  less  business  in  an  engine-room. 
Yet  she  got  there,  no  one  seeming  to 
heed  her  In  the  turmoil.  She  swung 
herself  lightly  down  the  slippery  iron 
ladders,  deftly  clinging  to  the  shining 
handrails  between  the  narrow  plat¬ 
forms.  A  steady  clattering  clang 
floated  up  through  the  stokehold  grat¬ 
ings. 

The  situation  was  serious— you  could 
read  this  in  the  strained  white  faces 
streaked  with  oil  and  coal  dust  that 
were  wrestling  with  that  maze  of 
bright  machinery.  Having  all  a  pas¬ 
senger’s  sublime  ignorance  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  engines  on  which  their 
lives  may  depend,  I  cannot  explain 
exactly  what  had  happened.  Some¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  high-pressure 
engine  had  blown  away  suddenly,  and 
tbey>  carried  the  first  engineer,  who  bad 
been  there  at  the  time,  a  limp,  sense¬ 
less  burden,  which  was  not  good  to 
look  at,  into  his  cabin,  where  the  doc¬ 
tor  shot  himseif  up  with  resolution. 
Something  else  had  promptly  flung  it¬ 
self  about  wildly,  and  the  next  thing 
had  Jammed,  and  bits  of  flying  steel 
had  smitten  other  pieces  of  adjacent 
steel  In  a  manner  that  cracked  and 
embarrassed  delicate  cranks  and  levers. 
The  result  appeared— even  I  could  see 
this— a  state  of  chaos  that  was  unset¬ 
tling.  And  meanwhile,  since  the 
skipper- with  a  view  to  giving  his  pas¬ 
sengers  something  to  look  at  through 
their  binoculars  and  amuse  themselves 
by  talking  about— had  laid  his  course 
that  afternoon  as  close  to  the  islands 
as  he  dared,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
now  drifting  helplessly  towards  an  evil 
shore  In  a  six-knot  current  and  a  ris¬ 


ing  sea.  Abeam  an  ominous  flash  came 
and  went  at  regular  intervals,  growing 
staringly  brighter  through  the  dark¬ 
ness.  This  was  the  glare  of  the  light¬ 
house  perched  above  certain  vindictive 
rocks,  which  in  the  finest  of  weather 
are  disliked  by  the  mariner,  and  for 
which  it  is  diflflcult  to  see  any  use  in 
the  economy  of  Nature. 

“In  forty  minutes  we  shall  be  ashore 
if  you  cannot  get  some  way  on  her,” 
said  the  captain’s  voice,  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  coal-begrimed  men  in  dilapidated 
clothes  set  their  teeth  hard  to  their 
task.  A  figure,  face  and  hands  black 
with  oil  and  sweat,  crawled  giddily 
from  some  curious  depth  on  to  an  up¬ 
per  platform,  and  bis  breathing  quick¬ 
ened.  It  was  Oswald.  His  eyes  were 
very  tired,  but  into  them  there  came 
a  sudden  gleam  as  be  saw  the  girl  he 
loved. 

Nora  Graham  was  in  the  evening 
dress  she  bad  worn  at  dinner.  Her 
throat  was  bare,  and  her  white  arms 
shone  strangely  in  the  light  of  a  flick¬ 
ering  oil  lamp  that  smoked  evilly. 
Her  hair  was  badly  rumpled,  and  a  coil 
of  It  bad  loosened  and  strayed  over 
her  small  shoulder.  She  made  a  win¬ 
some  picture  standing  there  in  the  dim¬ 
ness  against  the  dull  background  of 
machinery.  On  deck  they  were  hoist¬ 
ing  out  the  boats  with  speed. 

“I  was  coming  to  find  you,”  said  Jack 
Oswald  swiftly. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quietly. 
“Oughtn’t  you  to  stay  there  below?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t  there  any  chance  of  mending 
it  all  in  time?” 

“Not  much;  a  little  perhaps.” 

Her  eyes  dilated.  “Then  why  are 
you  leaving  your  post?” 

“To  take  care  of  you.  Nothing  else 
matters.” 

“Where  Is  the  first  engineer?” 

“Dead,  I  expect,”  was  the  grim  an¬ 
swer. 

“And  you  are  the  second - ” 
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“Ye«.” 

“Then  what  are  you  doing  here?” 
She  stamped  her  small  foot  and  spoke 
as  if  he  were  a  naughty  child.  “Go 
back  at  once!” 

“Will  you  go  up  to  the  boats  then?” 
he  demanded.  Something  he  read  in 
her  face  seemed  to  steady  him. 

“No.  I  shall  wait  here— for  you.” 

“Then  I  shall  take  you  on  deck,”  said 
Jack  Oswald  determinedly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
the  girl  spoke,  so  low  her  voice  was 
almost  a  whisper: 

“Do  you  really  love  me— still?” 

“I  have  loved  you  always.” 

“Then  show  it,”  she  said  fearlessly. 
“And  go  back  below— for  me.” 

The  tense  lines  of  the  man’s  mouth 
relaxed.  His  arms  went  round  her 
roughly,  and  for  a  second  he  held  her 
close,  her  head  nestling  against  his 
coat  collar.  Then  be  kissed  her,  and 
the  color  leapt  to  her  face  like  a  flame. 
Next  minute  be  swung  himself  down 
the  ladder  again,  only  calling  to  me— 
hitherto  unheeded— as  be  went. 

“You  must  look  after  her  if  I  can’t. 
And  unlace  those  boots  of  yours,  old 
fellow— now!” 

My  nerves  were  a  little  out  of  order, 
and  I  suggested  to  my  companion  a 
prompt  return  on  deck.  She  remarked 
with  serene  unconcern  that  I  might 
go  if  I  liked,  but  that  she  should  stay 
where  she  was.  I  remember  some 
slight  annoyance  over  this  at  the  time. 
She  followed  op  her  expressed  inten¬ 
tion  by  seating  herself  calmly  on  the 
grating,  where  the  grease  spoilt  her 
frock.  Of  course,  it  was  folly  pure  and 
simple,  but  she  declined  to  heed  me  at 
all.  So  she  remained  on  that  upper 
engine-room  platform  waiting  stilly 
for  whatever  fate  should  send  her,  to 
be  met  together  with  her  lover  below. 
Some  women  are  made  like  that— the 
best  of  them.  I  also  stayed  there,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  been  given  charge  of  the 
flrst  girl  who  had  ever  made  me  realize 


that  love  was  a  real  thing.  Also  Jack 
Oswald  was  my  friend. 

It  was  uncommonly  dull  sitting  there 
halfway  up  the  engine-room  by  the  side 
of  the  main  steam-pipe  with  one’s 
thoughts  of  what  was  about  to  happen 
for  company.  My  predominant  desire 
was  for  a  smoke,  and  I  had  left  my 
matches  in  the  cabin.  The  steam- 
gauge  by  the  starting-gear,  with  its 
stupid  staring  dial,  irritated  me  sense¬ 
lessly.  Thirty  of  the  forty  minutes 
allowed  by  the  captain  had  passed,  and 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  dull  roar  above  the 
noise  on  deck;  probably  it  was  fancy— 
it  might  have  been  breakers.  Nora 
Graham’s  face  was  white  and  drawn. 
I  remember  reflecting  that  women 
never  look  their  best  at  sea.  In  fact, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  there  at  all. 

Suddenly  without  warning,  just  as 
the  strain  of  waiting  was  becoming 
very  bad,  the  electric  light  sprang  out 
again,  and  blessed  rays  of  wholesome 
brightness  flashed  over  the  polished 
surfaces  of  crossheads  and  levers. 
There  followed  a  hearty  shout  up  the 
speaking-tube,  and  the  sharp  welcome 
ting  of  the  indicator  from  the  bridge. 
Huge  shafts  gradually  revolved,  and 
again  the  longed-for  whirr  of  the  pro¬ 
peller  vibrated  through  the  big  ship. 
Above  the*  slow  clank  of  the  moving 
machinery  a  faint  cheer  from  on  deck 
penetrated  to  the  engine-room  depths 
below.  The  Queen  of  England  was 
saved. 

A  tattered  flgure  ran  triumphantly 
up  a  ladder,  and  Nora  Graham  rose 
quickly  to  her  feet.  A  very  dirty  hand 
went  recklessly  round  the  thin  white 
dress,  and  left  an  oily  stain  there.  A 
grubby  pair  of  lips  smudged  a  soft 
cheek  as  Oswald  kissed  his  girl  for 
the  second  time  that  night. 

“Don’t,  Jack!”  she  cried  in  alarm. 
“Someone  will  see  us.” 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  I  withdrew. 
It  was  only  what  other  men  are  al- 
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ways  doing  to  other  girls,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  unusual,  and  I  was 
not  needed  there  at  the  moment.  So 
I  Joined  certain  Jubilant  shadows  that 
danced  about  wildly  behind  the  smoke¬ 
stack  on  the  streaming  deck— till  some¬ 
one  suggested  an  adjournment  to  the 
saloon  for  champagne.  1  looked  over 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  I  never  want 
to  be  quite  so  close  to  that  portion 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  again.  It  does 
not  look  healthy  from  the  sea,  but 
thanks  to  those  fellows  below  in  the 
engine-room— and  above  all  to  a  slen¬ 
der  white  figure  who  had  kept  their 
chief  there— the  outline  of  the  land 
was  rapidly  growing  more  indistinct. 
A  little  later  the  skipper  Joined  us  at 
the  table,  and  wiped  his  brow.  Then 
he  called  sharply  to  the  steward: 

“Take  my  compliments  to  the  second 
engineer,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  safely 
spare  a  few  minutes.  Tell  him  to 
come  here  Just  as  he  is.” 

When  Jack  appeared,  which  he  did 
with  manifest  reluctance,  it  was  a 
curious  scene  to  see  those  whlte- 
shirted,  high-collared  men  and  daintily 
dressed  women,  cheering  him  with  un¬ 
restrained  excitement.  He  partook 
modestly  of  a  whisky-and-soda,  and 
kept  his  back  turned  with  care  to  that 
corner  of  the  saloon  where  Colonel 
Graham  stood  on  a  seat  and  shouted. 
A  retired  Indian  Commissioner  pro¬ 
posed  a  general  testimonial,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draft  it  on  the  spot.  Miss 
Nora  had  managed  to  squeeze  up  close 
to  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  her  eyes 
shone  enchantingly. 

After  the  hubbub  had  somewhat  sub¬ 
sided,  the  gentleman  with  the  testi¬ 
monial  inquired  weightily  of  the  skip¬ 
per  the  name  of  their  preserver. 

“Mr.  J.  Oswald,”  replied  the  captain 
with  cordial  interest. 

“The  Honorable  John  Oswald,”  cor- 
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rected  a  girl’s  clear  voice,  though  the 
owner  of  the  voice  was  breathlessly 
rosy  at  the  moment. 

A  sudden  shrill  squeak  betrayed  the 
presence  of  my  revered  aunt  She 
burst  through  the  amazed  throng  of 
passengers,  and  I  heard  Colonel 
Graham  say,  “Good  Lord!”  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Then  it  was  that  the  second  engineer 
turned  with  a  quick  movement  and 
caught  his  sweetheart’s  hand  brazenly 
before  them  all,  in  a  tight  grasp,  as  if 
resolved  to  keep  her  against  all  comers. 
Explanations  occurred  tumultuously, 
and  everybody  talked  at  once.  And. 
the  parental  blessing  that  eventually 
followed  was  public,  but  not  perfunc¬ 
tory.  In  fact,  it  made  a  very  pretty 
romance,  and  the  passengers  never 
ceased  to  discuss  it  all  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  home  to  Southampton. 
Personally,  I  used  to  visit  the  en¬ 
gineers’  quarters  and  listen  quite  pa¬ 
tiently  while  Jack  discoursed  on  the 
perfect  nature  of  woman.  Though  it 
has  never  been  my  own  fortune  to- 
win  the  love  of  a  girl,  yet  I  understand: 
a  little  now  what  such  love  must  be 
worth  since  I  have  looked  into  Nora’s 
dark  eyes  and  seen  there  the  happiness- 
which  had  come. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jack  was  ini 
Piccadilly,  after  the  honeymoon. 

“It  Is  Just  the  best  thing  on  earth,” 
he  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  “to- 
be  married  to  the  woman  you  love.” 
Then,  such  is  the  Inconsistency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  he  added  almost  regret¬ 
fully,  “But  I  have  had  to  cut  my  en^ 
gtneerlng,” 

“Poor  chap!”  said  I. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  would! 
have  happened  to  os  all  if  the  lady, 
who  is  now  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jobui 
Oswald,  had  acted  differently  that, 
night. 

Arthur  H.  Henderson.. 
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THE  SONNETS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.* 


There  is  do  Diore  perilous  emprise 
in  literature  than  the  editing  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  In  an  antre 
vast,  approached  by  CLIV.  slippery 
-and  breakneck  steps,  the  Friend  and 
the  Lady  sit  shrouded  In  a  horror  of 
thick  darkness,  and  the  bones  of  the 
'Commentators  whiten  around  them. 
No  one  has  achieved  the  adventure, 
few  have  even  essayed  It  with  im¬ 
punity.  Happy  the  wight  who  has 
come  forth  from  that  sorry  place  with¬ 
out  leaving  his  sanity,  his  logic,  or  at 
the  very  least  his  manners,  behind  him. 
Mr.  Beeching  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
few.  His  edition  of  the  Sonnets  Is  a 
model  of  ripe  scholarship,  sound  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  temperate  utterance.  “In 
other  words,”  says  the  cynical  reader, 
“his  conclusions  happen  to  agree  with 
yours!”  In  the  main,  they  do;  but  even 
were  it  otherwise,  I  hope  I  should  have 
the  grace  to  recognize  the  closeness  of 
Mr.  Beeching’s  reasoning  and  the  ur¬ 
banity  of  bis  style. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  humaner 
spirit  of  latter-day  scholarship  that  the 
book  should  be  dedicated  in  the  most 
cordial  terms  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  whose 
luckless  theory  of  the  Sonnets  it  con¬ 
troverts  on  almost  every  page.  Mr. 
Beeching  fully  acknowledges  the  great 
service  Mr.  Lee  has  rendered  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  close  relationship  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  in  general  to  the 
Italian  and  French  models  which  set 
the  fashion.  In  this  field,  as  in  so 
many  others,  Mr.  Lee’s  labors  have 
been  invaluable.  But  Mr.  Beeching 
shows  (though  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  the  point  more  explicitly)  that, 
while  they  doubtless  present  certain 
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conventional  features,  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets  are  distinguished  from  the  in¬ 
numerable  quatorzains  of  bis  contem¬ 
poraries  precisely  by  their  unconven¬ 
tionality.  “Perhaps,”  says  Mr.  Beech¬ 
ing,  “Mr.  Lee  a  little  overstates  the 
case,  strong  as  it  is,  for  the  artificiality 
of  the  emotion  displayed  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonnets.”  But  we  need  not  in¬ 
sist  on  this  peradventure.  If  every 
other  sonnet  in  the  language  were  pure¬ 
ly  artificial  it  would  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  Shakespeare’s  Son¬ 
nets  majoifestly  are  not.  The  story 
they  set  forth,  though  bafiling  as  re¬ 
gards  the  personality  of  the  actors,  is 
otherwise  clear,  definite,  consistent, 
bound  down  at  many  points  to  details 
of  common  life,  and  utterly  remote,  in 
all  its  characteristic  passages,  from 
Platonism  or  make-believe.  Who 
would  dream  of  inventing  such  a 
story?  Who  would  deliberately  com¬ 
pose  so  pitiful  a  drama  and  then  cast 
himself  for  the  pitifullest  part? 
Strange  indeed,  as  Mr.  Beeching  points 
out,  are  some  of  the  “flatteries” 
Shakespeare  addresses  to  bis  munifi¬ 
cent  “patron”;,  and  though  reproaches 
to  his  mistress  are  doubtless  part  of  the 
conventional  rhetoric  of  the  ordinary 
sonnetteer,  what  Delia,  or  Diana,  or 
Idea  was  ever  reproached  in  the  terms 
in  which  Shakespeare  lashes  and 
brands  the  Dark  Lady?  There  Is 
realism,  psychological  and  physical,  in 
every  line  of  these  sonnets.  Mr.  Beech¬ 
ing  puts  the  case  mildly,  but  very  hap¬ 
pily,  when  be  says: 

It  by  1K>  means  follows  because  a 
poet  uses  a  fashionable  and  artificial 
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form  of  verse  tbat  tbe  emotion  be  puts 
Into  It  is  merely  fashionable  and  arti¬ 
ficial.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be. 
We  must  not  forget  tbat,  although  tbe 
sonnet  was  fashionable  at  this  epoch, 
thp  passion  of  lore  had  perhaps  as 
great  a  vogue  as  the  sonnet. 

Mr.  Beeching  adduces  a  new  argu¬ 
ment  for  assigning  the  bulk  of  the 
sonnets  to  the  very  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  says: 

Every  writer  knows  the  perverse 
facility  with  which  a  phrase  once  used 
presents  Itself  again;  and  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  liable 
to  this  literary  habit.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  him  to  use  a  word  or  a  phrase 
twice  in  a  single  play,  and  never  after¬ 
wards.  There  is  a  strong  probability, 
therefore,  if  a  remarkable  phrase  or 
figure  of  speech  occurs  both  in  a  sonnet 
and  in  a  play,  that  the  play  and  the 
sonnet  belong  to  tbe  same  period. 

He  then  cites  several  striking  instances 
of  this  word-recurrence,  which  would 
seem  to  make  tbe  Sonnets  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Henry  IV.,  Hamlet,  and 
other  plays  of  the  middle  period  In 
Shakespeare’s  career.  This  argument 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  argument  from  “parallel  passages’’) 
is  ingenious  and  interesting;  but  it  has 
a  logical  defect  which  will  be  hard  to 
overcome.  Before  we  can  attach  much 
weight  to  the  word-recurrences  which 
Mr.  Beeching  points  out,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  similar  word-recurrences 
are  not  to  be  found  on  comparing  the 
Sonnets  with  plays  of  an  earlier  period. 
It  is  notoriously  dlfllcult  to  prove  a 
negative;  and  until  this  negative  is 
proved,  Mr.  Beeching’s  reasoning  re¬ 
mains  inconclusive. 

Mr.  Beeching  decidedly  rejects  the 
Southampton  theory  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  doubtfully  Inclines  to  accept  tbe 
Pembroke  theory.  In  both  cases  bis 
argument  is  delightfully  acute  and 
concise.  Every  word  tells.  One  may 
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perhaps  except  the  suggestion  that  the 
phrase  “onlie  begetter’’  in  Thorpe’s 
dedication  could  not  refer  to  the  pro¬ 
curer  of  the  manuscript,  because 
“  ‘only  begotten’  is  so  familiar  an. 
English  phrase  tbat  ‘only’  could  hardly 
'be  used  with  ‘beget’  if  tbe  verb  bad  an 
unusual  sense.”  That  “begetter”  did 
not  mean  “procurer”  I  cordially  agrees 
but  the  force  of  this  particular  argu¬ 
ment  eludes  me.  On  the  other  hand 
nothing  could  be  more  cogent  than  Mr. 
Beeching’s  remarks  on  tbe  suggestion 
that  Thorpe  addressed  Lord  Pembroke 
as  “Mr.  W.  H.”  on  purpose  to  conceal 
bis  identity  from  the  uninitiated: 

Mr.  Lee  argues  tbat  for  a  publisher 
to  have  addressed  any  peer  as  plain 
“Mister”  would  have  been  defamation, 
and  a  Star  Chamber  matter,  as  it  well 
might  if  the  publisher  intended  an  in¬ 
sult.  But  in  any  case  the  peer  would 
have  had  to  set  the  Star  Chamber  in 
motion;  and  there  might  be  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  doing  so.  .  .  .  Those 
who  on  tbe  ground  of  this  derogation 
from  Herbert’s  dignity  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  his  being  the  “begetter” 
of  the  Sonnets  have,  perhaps,  not  al¬ 
ways  sufficiently  considered  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  dedicating  them.  “To  the 
Right  Honorable  William,  Earle  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Chamberlalne  to  His 
Majestle,  one  of  his  most  honorable 
Privie  Coonsell,  and  Knight  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter.”  Had 
Thorpe  ventured  upon  such  a  dedica¬ 
tion  as  that,  I  can  conceive  the  Star 
Chamber  taking  action  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord. 

This  could  not  possibly  be  better  put; 
and  yet  Mr.  Beeching  confesses  him¬ 
self  unconvinced.  “'There  is  a  smug 
tone,”  he  says,  “about  the  dedication 
which  suggests  tbat  while  Mr.  W.  H. 
was  far  above  Thorpe’s  own  social 
position,  he  was  yet  something  less 
than  so  magnificent  a  person  as  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.”  Tbe  most  ardent 
Pembrokist  will  scarcely  deny  that  this 
Is  delicately  and  perhaps  Justly  felt 
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At  one  point  only  does  Mr.  Beeching’s 
sobriety  of  statement  fail  him  tor  a 
moment  He  will  not  countenance 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  “Dark 
Lady.”  He  says: 

The  number  of  brunettes  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  at  any  time  is  legion,  and  the 
Bonnets  supply  no  possible  clue  by 
which  the  particular  person  can  be 
identified.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to 
fix  upon  someone  with  whom  Pem¬ 
broke  is  known  to  have  had  relations 
is  merely  gratuitous;  and  it  rejoices  the 
heart  of  any  sane  spectator  to  learn 
that  this  supposed  “dark  lady,”  Mis¬ 
tress  Mary  Fitton,  turns  out,  when  her 
portraits  are  examined,  to  have  been 
conspicuously  fair. 

Now,  in  this  paragraph  one  cannot  but 
feel  a  touch  of  uncalled-for  asperity. 
If  Mary  Fitton  was  “conspicuously 
fair,”  her  claims  to  the  doubtful  honor 
of  having  been  Shakespeare’s  “worser 
spirit”  are  certainly  knocked  on  the 
head.  But,  apart  from  this  damning 
discrepancy,  the  case  in  her  favor 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  strong;  and 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  this  opinion  deserves  to 
be  lightly  dismissed  as  “insane.”  It  is 
manifestly  excessive  to  say  that  “the 
Sonnets  supply  no  possible  clue”  to  the 
identity  of  the  Dark  Lady.  They  sup¬ 
ply  one  very  important  clue:  namely, 
that  she  was  the  mistress  of  “Mr.  W. 
H.”  If  “Mr.  W.  H.”  cannot  be  identi¬ 
fied,  the  clue,  of  course,  falls.  But  if, 
“W.  H.”  meant  William  Herbert— and 
Mr.  Beeching  sees  nothing  “insane”  in 
that  view— then  Mary  Fitton,  Herbert’s 
mistress,  surely  becomes  a  “not  impos¬ 
sible  she”  to  take  the  third  place  in  the 
trio.  For  a  long  time  the  phrase  “in 
act  thy  bed-vow  broke”  seemed  to  rule 
her  out;  while  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  she  had  a  third  lover  of  the 
name  of  William,  as  Sonnet  GXXXV. 
cot  obscurely  suggested.  But  when  it 
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appeared  from  the  Arbury  records  that 
she  was  persecuted  by  the  attentions 
of  Sir  William  Knollys,  and  was  act¬ 
ually  (by  an  almost  incredible  arrange¬ 
ment)  regarded  as  being  betrothed  to 
him,  then  the  case  in  her  favor  be¬ 
came,  in  my  eyes,  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  It  crumbles  to  naught,  of  course, 
if  Mary  Fitton  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  fair;  and  the  testimony  of  all 
who  have  examined  her  portraits  at 
Arbury  seems  to  agree,  if  not  that  she 
was  “conspicuously  fair,”  at  least  that 
she  could  not  be  called  dark.  That 
granted,  one  can  only  say  that  chance 
has  played  us  an  elaborate  practical 
Joke  in  heaping  coincidence  upon  co¬ 
incidence  to  lead  us  astray.  Had  her 
complexion  been  dark,  one  could  almost 
have  retorted  the  accusation  of— infirm¬ 
ity  of  Judgment— upon  anyone  who,  ac¬ 
cepting  Pembroke,  could  still  reject  the 
exquisitely  dovetailed  evidence  in  favor 
of  Mary  Fitton. 

“J.  M.,”  the  author  of  Shakespeare 
Self-Revealed,  has  a  short  and  simple 
method  of  interpretation  which  re¬ 
lieves  us  of  all  further  need  to  discuss 
Southampton,  Pembroke,  the  Dark 
Lady,  or  any  other  historical  question 
in  relation  to  the  Sonnets.  In  his  eyes 
Shakespeare’s  “better  angel”  was  the 
Love  of  Beauty,  and  his  “worser  spirit” 
the  Love  of  Fame.  To  these  warring 
tendencies  (but  why  warring?)  all  the 
Sonnets  are  addressed;  and  J.  M.  goes 
through  them  one  by  one,  fitting  them, 
not  without  ingenuity,  into  his  at¬ 
tractive  scheme.  According  to  this 
interpreter,  “Mr.  W.  H.”  meant  “Mr. 
Will  Himself”- a  theory  at  which  J. 
M.  arrived  quite  independently  of  the 
learned  German  who  (as  he  afterwards 
ascertained)  bad  anticipated  him.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  even  in  the 
extraction  of  sunbeams  from  cucum¬ 
bers  Hngland  can  still  bold  her  own 
with  Germany. 

WiUiam  Archer. 
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The  first  literary  fruit  of  the  Tibetan 
expedition  is  a  small  book  by  Mr. 
Powell  Millington,  “To  Lbassa  at 
Last.’’ 

Punch’s  annual  index,  which  dis¬ 
closes  many  interesting  secrets,  re- 
reals  Mr.  E.  y.  Lucas  as  the  author 
of  the  very  clever  series,  “Life’s  Little 
Difficulties.’’ 

The  Messrs.  Methuen  are  to  publish 
a  book  on  “The  English  Buccaneers’’ 
by  Mr.  John  Masefield.  If  it  is  one 
half  as  stirring  as  his  ballads  it  will 
not  lack  for  readers. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  bringing  out 
a  new  edition  of  “Ideals  of  the  East 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Art  of 
Japan’’  by  Kaknsu  Okakura,  an  ac¬ 
cepted  authority  on  oriental  archaeol¬ 
ogy  and  art. 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  England 
among  those  who,  from  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  trade,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  know,  that  1904  was  not 
a  very  good  book  year.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  reason 
but  none  as  to  the  fact. 

The  London  Times  reports  tliat  the 
record  of  1004  as  regards  the  quality 
and  importance  of  the  books  published 
was  one  of  mediocrity.  Of  all  the 
books  entered  in  its  weekly  lists  and  of 
those  reviewed  in  its  columns,  number¬ 
ing  altogether  about  5,700,  there  are 
none  of  outstanding  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  none  which  gives  distinction 
to  the  year,  such  as  Morley’s  “Glad¬ 
stone”  gave  to  1008. 

Servian  folk-lore  was  made  accessible 
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to  English  students  a  few  years  ago  in 
Madame  Mijatovich’s  volume  of  trans¬ 
lations,  which  the  late  Rev.  W.  Denton 
edited;  and  now  Mr.  Nutt  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Bulgarian  folksongs  and  folk- 
proverbs,  to  be  published  under  the 
title  of  “In  the  Shade  of  the  Balkans.” 
The  songs  and  proverbs  have  been 
translated  into  English  verse— chiefly 
from  the  collections  of  P.  Slavlekoff— 
by  H.  Bernard.  Critical  introductions 
have  been  added  to  the  book  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  P.  Slavlekoff,  and  the 
translator. 

Samuel  Johnson’s  “Prayers  and 
Meditations”  have  been  republished 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Blrrell.  These  were  first  published 
during  the  year  following  Johnson’s 
death  and  were  re-issued  half  a  dozen 
times  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  only  twice  since, 
at  Lichfield  in  18G0,  and  with  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  “Johnsonian  Miscellanies” 
in  1897.  This  admirable  little  book,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Boswell,  “evinces  beyond 
all  his  compositions  for  the  public,  and 
all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of 
Johnson.” 

Hereafter  the  “Mercure  de  France” 
will  be  published,  as  is  usual  with 
French  reviews,  once  a  fortnight  in¬ 
stead  of  monthly.  Since  its  founda¬ 
tion  In  January,  1890,  the  Mercure  has 
increased  in  size  from  32  to  300  pages, 
and  in  price  from  40  centimes  to 
Ifr.  25.  It  has  thriven,  in  spite  of  its 
unique  devotion  to  literature.  The  last 
hundred  and  thirty  or  so  pages  of 
each  number  are  devoted  to  a  “Revue 
du  Mois,”  or  “encyclopddle  au  jour  le 
Jour  du  mouvement  universel  des 
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iddes,”  in  which  the  current  literature 
of  all  Europe  is  reviewed,  briefly  and 
competently. 

Among  some  Ibsen  letters  recently 
published  in  Germany  is  one  which 
was  written  to  the  King  in  1866  soon 
after  the  publication  of  “Brand.”  The 
letter  is  a  frank  appeai  for  aid.  The 
author  tells  the  King  that  “Brand”  has 
aroused  great  interest  outside  the 
borders  of  his  fatherland,  but,  be  adds, 
“I  cannot  live  on  the  expressions  of 
thanks  I  have  received,”  and  be  pleads 
for  a  special  grant  of  four  hundred 
thalers  in  order  “to  afford  me  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  living  my  life  ns  a  poet” 
He  continues  in  this  wise:  “I  am  not 
fighting  for  a  future  free  from  care, 
but  for  my  life’s  work,  which,  I  firmly 
believe  and  know,  God  has  provided 
for  me,  a  work  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  and  needfui  for  Nor¬ 
way— to  awaken  the  people  and  to 
teach  them  to  think  largely.  It  rests 
with  your  majesty  if  I  must  quit  the 
battlefield,  where,  as  I  know,  the  weap¬ 
ons  have  been  granted  to  me  for  the 
conflict,  and  this  would  be  the  hardest 
of  all  for  me,  for  until  this  day  I  have 
never  left  the  field." 

The  publication  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  collotype  facsimile  of  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  Keats’s  “Hy¬ 
perion"  was  postponed  until  January, 
in  order  to  allow  other  manuscripts 
which  have  only  recently  come  to  light 
to  be  included  in  the  volume.  The 
chief  new  discovery  contains  the  al¬ 
tered  version  of  the  same  poem  which 
the  poet  composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  under  the  title  of  “The  Fall  of 
H3T)erion:  A  Vision,”  a  copy  of  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton,  who  appears  to  have 
recopied  it  for  the  printer  when  he 


first  published  the  poem  in  the  “Pbilo- 
biblon”  in  1856.  No  autograph  of  “The 
Pall  of  Hyperion”  is  known  to  exist, 
and  the  present  manuscript  vras  lost 
for  many  years,  but  was  lately  found 
by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  who  has  given 
permission  for  its  publication.  It  con¬ 
tains  twenty-one  hitherto  unpublished, 
lines,  and  supplies  many  important  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  printed  text.  It  is  now 
printed  in  full,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  de  S61incourt,  throwing  light  on. 
the  relation  of  the  two  poems,  “Hype¬ 
rion"  and  “The  Pall  of  Hyperion." 

The  Nobel  prize  for  Literature  has 
again  been  carried  off  by  a  French¬ 
man.  On  the  first  occasion,  M.  Sully- 
Prudhomme  was  the  winner.  In  the 
recent  award,  it  goes  to  M.  Mistral. 
M.  Mistral  is  a  native  of  Maillane 
(Boucbes-du-RhOne),  where  be  was 
born  in  September,  1830.  He  has  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  the  sum  he  receives 
to  the  purchase  of  the  old  Palais 
d’ Arles,  which  is  to  receive  the 
P'rovengal  Museum  he  himself  founded 
there.  Another  Nobel  laureate  is  Don 
Jos6  Ecbegaray,  the  eminent  Spanish 
mathematician  and  dramatic  author. 
Don  Ecbegaray,  who  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1835,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  greatest  living  dramatist  in 
Spain.  Three  of  bis  plays  were  trans¬ 
lated  Into  English  about  ten  years  ago; 
two— “the  Great  Galeoto"  and  “Polly 
or  Saintliness”— were  rendered  in  prose 
by  the  late  Hannah  Lynch  and  pub¬ 
lished  together  (1895),  while  in  the 
same  year  was  published  Mr.  James 
Graham’s  translation  of  Bchegaray’s 
three-act  drama,  “The  Son  of  Don 
Juan."  The  latter  book,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  very  useful  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet,  formed  one  of  the 
well-known  Cameo  Series. 


